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INTRODUCTION. 

By  H.  H.  Powers. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ART. 

Not  long  ago  the  writer  stood  with  a  company  of 
others  in  jthe  sacristy  of  the  Duomo,  m  Florence,  in  the 
presence  of  a  little  angel  once  reverently  attributed  to 
Donatello,  one  of  the  loveliest  creations  of  Florentine 
art.  The  silent  eloquence  of  that  pure  face  needed  no 
explanation,  no  translation  into  the  halting  language 
of  words.  Art  was  here  at  its  simplest  and  its  best. 
The  party  gazed  rapt,  enjoying  one  of  those  rare  mo- 
ments which  compensate  for  the  waiting  and  the  work 
of  existence.  But  there  was  one  who  did  not  look 
at  the  angel.  She  was  trying  to  locate  it  in  her  guide- 
book. And  as  the  few  moments  of  contemplation 
were  ended  and  the  group  moved  on,  she  was  heard  to 
inquire :  "What  did  he  say  it  was?  I  could  not  find  it 
in  the  book." 

The  leader  was  sad.  One  of  Ufe's  opportunities  had 
been  missed,  never  to  return.  How  could  a  person 
spend  those  precious  minutes  looking  into  a  book,  when 
an  angel  was  there  to  look  at !  So  the  leadef  thought, 
and  he  ventured  to  express  his  thought.  And  now  the 
lady  was  troubled.    She  was  conscientiously  doing  her 
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best.  She  was  interested  and  intelligent  and  could  not 
see  how  she  could  have  done  otherwise.  She  said  she 
could  not  see  enough  in  a  statue  or  picture  to  produce 
any  permanent  impression.  She  thought  she  lacked 
aesthetic  feeling.  She  had  to  read  about  these  things 
and  get  the  name  and  the  story  if  she  was  to  get  any- 
thing out  of  them. 

Her  case  was  common  enough.  She  was  unjust  to 
herself.  She  did  not  lack  aesthetic  feeling  or  capacity  to 
receive  impressions  from  statues  and  paintings.  She 
simply  had  not  learned  to  get  impressions  that  way. 
Like  most  of  us,  she  had  had  little  opportunity  to  see 
things  of  this  kind,  while  books  had  been  her  constant 
companions.  And  so  it  had  come  about  that  she  got 
at  art  indirectly,  through  translation,  as  it  were.  "Words 
had  become  a  very  natural  language,  but  figures,  faces, 
colors,  etc.,  as  used  in  art,  these  meant  little.  And  so 
when  she  saw  a  picture  or  a  statue  she  asked  instinct- 
ively :  ' 'Where  is  it  in  the  book?  What  is  the  name  of 
it?  What  does  it  mean?  Put  it  into  words  for  me. " 
Probably  most  of  us  feel  the  same  way.  'It  isn't  alto- 
gether strange  or  altogether  bad.  Words  are  wonder- 
fully handy  things,  and  we  have  learned  to  depend  on 
them  for  almost  every  purpose.  We  are  using  them 
more  and  more  to  express  our  higher  feelings,  and  these 
expressions  have  been  made  so  wonderfully  accessible 
by  means  of  printing  that  we  instinctively  look  to  books 
for  our  highest  inspiration.  So  we  want  the  angel's 
message  translated  into  words.  We  gaze  perhaps  va- 
cantly at  picture  or  statue,  but  when  we  see  the  same 
idea  put  into  paragraphs  of  long  primer  or  brevier,  the 
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lines  glow  with  beauty  and  our  hearts  bum  within  us. 
All  this  is  inevitable  and  in  some  measure  good.  We 
ought  to  use  the  language  that -best  serves  our  purpose 
and  translate  other  things  into  it  whenever  translation 
will  help  us. 

But  we  must  never  imagine  that  this  is  the  only  way 
to  know  art  or  that  all  art  is  Capable  of  such  translation. 
It  is  not  the  only  way;  in  some  respects  it  is  not  the 
natural  way.  The  best  things  that  painting  and  sculp- 
ture have  to  tell  us  are  things  that  cannot  be  put  into 
words.  If  they  could  be,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
these  arts  at  all.  Words  may  help  us  to  get  a  start, 
but  they  are  merely  the  scaffolding  by  means  of  which 
we  build  an  appireciation  of  art.  As  soon  as  possible  we 
should  get  rid  of  the  scaffolding.  Above  all  things  we 
should  not  mistake  it  for  the  building  itself.  The 
novice  in  art  always  looks  for  the  names  and  titles  of 
pictures.  Kven  if  they  convey  no  real  idea  to  him,  they 
are  "filling"  and  appease  his  hunger.  The  true  lover 
of  art  scarcely  looks  at  the  title  and  hardly  remembers 
it  if  he  does  so.  For  him  art  has  its  own  language,  and 
words  are  unnecessary,  perhaps  even  disturbing. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  that  confronts  the  student 
of  art,  to  learn  to  understand  the  language  of  art.  It  is 
not  learning  things  about  works  of  art;  it  is  learning  to 
see  what  is  in  works  of  art.  To  learn  about  them  may 
help  some.  To  translate  their  meaning  into  words  may 
help  at  first,  just  as  it  helps  in  leamingaforeign  language 
to  translate  it  for  a  time  into  our  own.  But  the  aim  in 
both  cases  should  be  to  get  over  translating.  We  never 
know  either  until  we  do. 
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Most  of  our  daily  study  of  art  is  based  on  a  contented 
acceptance  of  the  translation  method.  A  group  of  per- 
sons say,  "Go  to,  now,  let  us  study  art,"  and  forthwith 
there  is  an  organization,  a  program,  a  preparation  of 
papers  which  are  read  and  kindly  applauded  in  tium. 
Of  pictures  there  are  few,  and  as  descriptions  of  such 
things  convey  but  vague  impressions,  the  writers  usu- 
ally turn  to  more  interesting  matter  We  learn  about  the 
artist's  life,  his  family,  his  love  affairs,  his  mother-in- 
law,  his  court  relations,  etc.  These  have  the  well- 
known  charm  of  personal  gossip  in  dignified  form;  they 
even  have  a  remote  bearing  on  art.  But  these  things 
are  not  art,  nor  do  they  ever  give  us  the  clew  to  its 
deeper  meaning. 

If  the  work  is  done  in  a  broader  way  it  takes  accoimt 
of  the  largest  setUng  of  the  artist's  work — ^the  contem- 
porary history,  the  religious,  political  and  social  ideals 
and  conditions  of  the  age.  Such  subjects,  though  not 
the  essence  of  an ,  are  so  influential  in  determining  its 
form  and  spirit  that  they  are  necessary  to  any  thorough 
understanding  of  art.  The  study  of  these  subjects  is 
wholly  to  be  commended  in  and  of  itself.  But  it  must 
still  be  remembered  that  these  things  are  not  art,  and 
that  when  they  are  mastered,  the  study  of  art  proper  is 
but  ready  to  begin. 

Another  favorite  side  issue  is  the  cataloguing  of  pic- 
tures. To  learn  what  works  an  artist  produced,  where, 
when,  for  whom,  and  for  how  much,  and  then  to  trace 
their  vicissitudes  down  to  date,  is  a  useful  task  and  one 
that  facilitates  the  study  of  art;  but  the  cataloguing  of 
pictures  is  as  different  from  the  study  of  art  as  the  cata- 
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loguing  of  books  is  different  from  the  study  of  literature. 
Carried  into  the  higher  field  of  expert  criticism,  this 
cataloguing  of  pictures  becomes  the  science  of  attribu- 
tions, the  determination  of  authorship  in  cases  of  doubt 
by ^  the  critical  examination  of  evidence  of  all  kinds. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  technical  services  and 
one  of  the  most  worthless  of  culture  exercises  connected 
with  the  whole  subject  of  art. 

One  more  line  of  pseudo  art  study  may  be  mentioned 
by  way  of  warning.  This  we  may  call,  for  lack  of  a  bet- 
ter term,  technical  study,  the  study  of  the  processes  by 
which  art.  is  produced.  This,  of  course,  is  work  appro- 
priate and  necessary  for  the  artist  himself.  He  cannot 
paint  pictures  without  a  very  painstaking  study  of  the 
processes  and  principles  of  his  art.  But  we  who  have 
no  other  task  or  need  than  to  enjoy  pictures  when 
painted,  have  less  need  of  knowing  these  processes.  It 
is  no  more  necessary  to  know  the  technique  of  painting 
in  order  to  enjoy  a  picture  than  it  is  to  know  the  tech- 
nique of  cooking  in  order  to  enjoy  a  dinner.  Nor  does 
the  artist's  technical  knowledge  make  him  the  best 
judge  of  art.  In  general  he  is  not  so.  Few  painters 
have  ever  acquired  fame  as  critics  or  interpreters  of 
painting.  They  cannot  overcome  the  habit  of  looking 
at  the  tapestry  on  the  wrong  side.  The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating,  not  in  the  cooking,  and  the 
cook's  palate  usually  becomes  untrustworthy  before  the 
cooking  is  done.  Hence  he  who  studies  art  to  enjoy  it 
should  study  it  from  the  enjoyer's  rather  than  from  the 
producer's  point  of  view.  He  should  keep  outside  the 
kitchen.    Technical  knowledge  will  undoubtedly  reveal 
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to  him  new  beauties  and  new  defects,  but  it  will  usually- 
blind  him  to  many  more.  It  is  apt  to  make  him  think 
too  much  about  skill  and  cleverness,  as  an  elocutionist 
Hstens  to  the  intonations  and  watches  the  gestures  of  a 
speaker  without  paying  much  attention  to  what  he  says. 
Skill  and  cleverness  are  necessary  to  the  highest  art,  but 
they  are  not  art.  There  is  no  true  art,  as  there  is  no 
true  oratory,  without  great  ideas  and  worthy  senti- 
ments, and  these  are  often  present  in  large  measures  in 
works  that  show  httle  cleverness  or  power  of  expression. 

What,  then,  should  we  look  for  in  art  if  its  essence  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  these  things  ?  Simply  beauty. 
Beauty  is  the  soul  of  art,  and  the  true  art  lover,  like  the 
true  artist,  must  care  for  it  above  all  else.  The  desire  to 
acquire  technical  terminology  and  fashionable  erudition 
to  indulge  a  vagrant  curiosity  and  gratify  our  fondness 
for  gossip,  such  motives  as  these  may  give  to  the  study 
of  art  an  ephemeral  popularity,  but  an  enduring  interest 
in  art  must  be  based  on  the  love  of  beauty  for  its  own 
sake.  Not  beauty  as  we  are  perhaps  wont  to  think  of 
it,  simple  prettiness  of  a  superficial  character.  Beauty 
is  a  many-sided  thing.  It  appears  in  simple  forms  of 
loveliness  which  appeal  to  the  merest  child,  and  again 
its  aspect  is  sublime  and  terrible,  such  that  we  should 
scarce  call  it  beauty  at  aU  were  it  not  that  with  all  its 
awfuhiess  it  still  draws  us  and  something  in  our  souls 
speaks  in  its  behalf.  In  its  simplest  forms  beauty  ap- 
peals to  all;  in  its  highest  forms  it  appeals  to  very  few. 
It  behooves  us  to  lift  ourselves  in  the  scale  of  being  by 
studjdng  the  great  language  of  beauty,  the  study  of  art, 

But  such  a  general  answer  to  our  inquiry  is  not 
enough.     Simply  to  look  for  beauty  in  these  vague  and 
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unknown  forms  is  too  indefinite  a  program.  Is  there 
nothing  more  specific  that  we  can  look  for?  Perhaps  it 
will  help  us  to  classify  the  different  lines  of  our  inquiry, 
using  painting  as  our  illustration. 

First  of  all,  there  is  what  we  may  call  the  psychic  con- 
tent of  the  picture — ^let  us  say,  for  short,  its  meaning. 
I/Ct  us  suppose  that  persons  are  represented  in  the  pic- 
ture, we  may  ask  such  questions  as  these :  Who  are  these 
people?  What  are  they  doing?  Why  did  the  artist 
put  them  there?  Going  farther  we  may  ask:  What 
kind  of  people  are  they?  What  sentiments  do  their 
faces  and  attitudes  express?  Are  their  characters  or 
sentiments  appropriate  for  the  artistic  purpose  or  the 
historic  setting  of  the  subject?  And  so  on.  These  are 
the  questions  that  come  to  us  first.  They  are  not  the 
simplest  or  perhaps  the  most  fundamental;  indeed  it  is 
only  by  a  very  complicated  mental  process  that  we  can 
get  such  ideas  out  of  pictures.  But  complicated  mental 
processes  are  something  that  we  are  very  used  to,  and  as 
social  beings  we  are  so  accustomed  to  give  attention  to 
persons  and  form  estimates  of  them  that  we  are  sure  to 
do  the  same  with  the  persons  we  meet  in  pictures. 

Sometimes  these  questions  permit  of  definite  ansv/ers ; 
sometimes  not.  Then  again  a  double  answer  is  possible. 
There  will  be  names  and  titles  for  those  who  need  them, 
but  closer  scrutiny  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  artist 
cared  nothing  for  these  names,  that  they  were  only  an 
afterthought,  put  on  to  satisfy  those  whose  lack  of  aes- 
thetic feeling  requires  these  verbal  symbols,  and  that  he 
had  other  and  very  different  reasons  for  painting  these 
figures  and  disposing  them  as  he  did.   Art  is  full  pf  these 
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double  meanings,  due  to  the  fact  that  pictures  are  so 
often  painted  to  be  enjoyed  by  one  class  and  paid  for 
by  another.  But  simple  or  manifold,  the  meaning  is 
always  there  and  should  be  gotten  at.  It  may  be  insig- 
nificant, even  in  a  good  picture,  or,  again,  it  may  be 
among  the  sublimest  conceptions  that  have  entered  the 
human  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Moses  or  some  of  the 
nameless  figures  on  the  Sistine  ceiling. 

But  important  as  is  this  psychic  factor,  it  is  not  the 
only  thing  in  the  pidtiure.  When  we  have  found  out 
who  the  people  are  and  what  they  are  doing  and  every- 
thing of  this  sort,  we  have  not  gotten  all  there  is  in  the 
picture;  sometimes  we  have  gotten  only  the  smallest 
part.  We  shall  understand  this  best  if  we  turn  for  a 
moment  to  poetry  or  music.  In  a  poem  or  an  anthem 
there  is  a  certain  meaning  of  the  kind  we  have  been 
considering,  but  everybody  knows  that  that  is  not  all. 
Take  out  the  rh3rthm  and  the  music  and  state  the 
meaning  in  plain  prose,  and  much  of  the  charm  is  lost, 
perhaps  all  of  it;  It  is  much  the  same  with  pictures. 
Take  the  plain  meaning  and  put  it  into  prosaic  form 
and  much  of  the  beauty  is  lost.  There  is  something 
more  than  meaning  in  the  picture,  something  that 
corresponds  to  the  rhj^hm  of  the  poem  or  the  music  of 
the  anthem,  and  though  it  conveys  to  us  no  very  tangi- 
ble idea,  it  exercises  a  wonderful  influence  over  our 
imagination  and  gives  the  picture  its  charm.  This  we 
may  call  the  senuous  element  as  contrasted  with  the 
psychic  element  in  art.  It  is  quite  as  noble,  and  in  a 
way  even  more  fundamental. 

Chief  among  the  senuous  elements  in  sculpture  and 
painting  is  line.    We  must  clearly  distinguish,  however, 
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between  the  use  of  line  to  convey  meanings  and  its  use 
for  senuous  effect.  Handwriting  furnishes  an  example. 
Lines  are  used  to  make  letters  and  spell  words  and 
sentences.  But  quite  aside  from  this  meaning  in  lines, 
the  handwriting  may  be  beautiful  or  ugly.  There  is  a 
beauty  in  fine  curves  and  deUcate  harmony  of  lines 
quite  apart  from  the  meaning  which  these  lines  convey. 
So  in  pictures.  Lines  may  be  made  to  express  figures, 
attitudes,  etc.,  and  thus  to  tell  the  story.  But  the 
story  may  be  told  very  truthfully  and  forcefully,  and 
yet  the  lines  may  be  awkward  and  inharmonious,  like 
writing  that  is  bad,  though  legible  and  full  of  meaning. 
And  so  every  true  artist  tries  to  arrange  the  lines  of  his 
picture,  not  only  so  that  they  will  represent  truthfully 
the  things  he  is  portraying,  but  so  that  they  will  sug- 
gest a  pleasing  pattern  and  a  fine  harmony  in  them- 
selves. Take  any  great  picture  and  efface  all  the  detail 
of  the  figures,  obliterate  the  faces,  forget  the  meaning, 
and  still  the  main  structural  lines  will  show  a  fine  ar- 
rangement and  harmony  within  themselves.  If  this  is 
lacking  we  do  not  enjoy  the  picture,  though  we  may  not 
know  why.  It  is  like  a  poem  turned  to  prose.  It  will 
not  seem  poetical,  no  matter  how  fine  the  ideas  may  be. 
Color  is  another  senuous  element  of  great  importance. 
It,  too,  has  its  value  in  expressing  meanings.  By  means 
of  color  we  distinguish  oranges  from  apples,  and  so 
forth.  All  artists  try  to  color  the  things  they  paint  so 
as  to  make  them  true  to  nature.  But  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  color  problem  in  painting.  We  like 
color  for  its  own  sake,  even  when  it  means  nothing  at  all. 
That  is  why  we  take  so  much  pains  in  coloring  our 
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houses  and  our  fabrics,  though  these  colors  have  no 
special  meaning.  Now  this  senuous  delight  in  color  xs  a 
large  part  of  the  painter's  capital.  It  is  not  enough  to 
color  things  true.  They  must  be  so  colored  and  so 
combined  as  to  form  a  color  harmony,  let  us  say  a  sym- 
phony in  color,  for  there  are  harmonies  and  discords  in 
colflT  which  are  much  like  those  in  sound.  It  isn't 
enough  for  the  painter  to  color  things  as  they  are  colored 
by  nature,  any  more  than  it  is  enough  for  the  composer 
to  imitate  natural  sounds.  Each  should  create  new 
and  richer  harmonies,  even  though  truthfulness  of 
representation  be  somewhat  sacrificed  thereby. 

Closely  related  to  color  and  line  are  light  and  shade. 
These,  too,  are  useful  to  express  meanings.  Lights  and 
shadows  tell  us  the  shape  of  things  quite  as  much  as 
Unes.  But  they,  too,  have  their  poetry  quite  on  their 
own  account.  The  skilful  painter  uses  masses  of  shadow 
to  blend  and  tone  his  colors  much  as  the  organist  uses 
the  stops  or  the  pianist  the  pedals,  softening  transi- 
tions and  distributing  emphasis  as  suits  his  purpose. 
That  is  why  a  painting  of  a^  beautifully  dressed  lady  so 
far  transcends  the  reality.  The  colors  in  the  dress  may 
be  as  fine  as  in  the  paiating,  but  the  witching  effects  of 
shadow  are  lacking.  The  colors  in  the  dress  are  played 
like  the  organ-grinder's  melodies,  while  the  painter 
modulates  them  like  tones  from  an  exquisite  violin. 

So  when  we  have  gotten  at  the  meaning  of  the  picture 
our  work  is  but  half  done.  We  have  still  to  ask:  Are 
the  lines,  simply  as  lines,  harmonious  and  beautiful? 
Are  the  colors  well  chosen  and  grouped?  Are  line  and 
color  propertymodulated  by  shadow?    In  short,  is  the 
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picture  beautiful  merely  as  a  decorated  surface,  irre- 
spective of  the  things  it  represents?  Some  pictures 
whose  meaning  is  comparatively  slight  have  these  quali- 
ties in  a  high  degree,  and  are  entitled  to  a  high  place 
in  art.  Indeed,  one  of  the  finest  decorative  arts  the 
world  possesses,  that  of  the  Moors,  has  no  meaning 
whatever,  but  consists  solely  of  color  and  line  made 
beautiful  by  their  own  inner  harmony. 

After  these  fundamentals  come  the  technical  in- 
quiries already  referred  to.  As  we  have  indicated, 
these  inquiries  are  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  un- 
less they  are  kept  strictly  subordinate  to  the  great  ftm- 
damentals.  But  in  their  place  they  are  valuable  and 
necessary  to  a  thorough  appreciation  of  art.  Thus, 
every  art  student  should  be  familiar  with  the  just  pro- 
portions of  the  human  body.  Taking  the  length  of  the 
head  from  chin  to  crowii  as  the  unit,  all  measures  of  the 
body  may  be  stated  in  terms  of  this  imit.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  into  details,  but  these  can  be  easily 
found  and  mastered.  These  proportions  must,  of  course 
be  varied  in  art  as  in  nature,  but  clumsy  departures 
from  the  rule  are  unpleasing  and  inartistic. 

Perspective  is  another  fundamental  requirement  of  all 
good  representation.  This  may  be  defined  as  the  law  of 
relation  between  objects  as  seen  in  space.  Linear  per- 
spective is  the  law  of  proportion  and  direction.  Far- 
away objects  look  small  and  near  ones  large.  Parallel 
lines  receding  from  the  spectatpr  seem  to  converge  to- 
ward a  single  point  opposite  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 
I/ines  running  below  the  line  of  vision,  like  a  fence  or  a 
road,  converge  upward ;  line|  above,  like  the  cornice  of  a 
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btdlding,  converge  downward ;  those  from  the  right  con- 
verge to  the  left,  and  those  from  the  left  converge  to 
the  right.  The  important  thing  to  note  is  that  all 
parallel  lines  converge  toward  a  single  point.  This  point 
may  shift  as  the  spectator  turns  or  shifts  his  position, 
but  at  a  given  moment  there  can  be  only  one  focal  point. 
The  painter  must  conform  to  this  law.  The  lines 
represented  in  his  picture  must  converge  toward  a  sin- 
gle point  and  must  converge  just  enough.  If,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  the  lines  converge  toward  more  than 
one  poiat,  or  converge  at  a  wrong  angle,  the  perspec- 
tive is  false. 

Aerial  perspective  is  the  determination  of  space  rela- 
tions by  gradations  of  color  and  distinctness.  We  see 
things  through  the  atmosphere,  but  the  atmosphere  is 
neither  wholly  transparent  nor  wholly  colorless.  The 
result  is  that  distant  objects  are  dimmed  in  outline. 
Moreover,  the  atmosphere  spreads  over  the  local  color 
of  all  objects  an  overtone  of  blue  whose  varjdng  depth  is 
the  best  index  of  longer  distances.  The  study  of  these 
atmospheric  effects  has  given  painters  not  only  an  ex- 
pressive language  of  representation,  but  an  exquisite 
object  of  beauty  in  itself,  the  study  of  which  is  revolu- 
tionizing our  feeling  toward  nature. 

But  whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  these 
matters,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  divert  our  atten- 
tion from  the  more  essential  elements  of  art.  The  most 
perfect  drawing  and  delicate  perspective  never  make 
art  unless  employed  in  the  service  of  high  thought  and 
refined  feeling,  while  with  these  qualities  many  an  artist 
whose  drawibg  was  defective  and  whose  perspective  was 
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awry,  has  achieved  immortality.  The  abnormal  sensi- 
tiveness to  these  matters  which  the  technician  inevita- 
bly acquires  is  as  impossible  for  the  layman  as  it  is  un- 
necessary to  his  highest  satisfaction.  They  should  be  a 
means  and  not  an  end  to  both  the  artist  and  the  lover  of 
art. 

The  successful  study  of  art  depends  largely  upon  cer- 
tain simple  moral  qualities.  It  may  be  well  to  enumer- 
ate them  in  closing  these  suggestions. 

Be  honest.  Never  affect  to  see  or  to  feel  what  you  do 
not  see  or  feel,  simply  to  please  somebody  or  to  be  on  the 
popular  side.  The  habit  of  affecting,  of  echoing  con- 
ventional judgments,  when  once  fonned,  makes  true 
personal  judgments  and  appreciations  impossible.  The 
temptation  to  pose  as  a  connoisseur  and  to  seem  to  see 
what  we  imagine  we  ought  to  see,  is  very  seductive,  but 
every  such  pretence  postpones  the  day  of  real  seeing. 
Until  we  can  forget  all  considerations  of  this  kind  and 
listen  to  the  angel,  and  to  him  alone,  his  message  will 
not  be  for  us. 

Be  modest.  If  honesty  compels  us  to  confess  our 
ignorance,  it  does  not  require  us  to  parade  it.  If  we  can 
see  nothing  in  the  things  the  judges  have  pronounced 
great,  we  do  not  need  to  talk  or  boast  of  it,  or  ridicule 
their  judgment.  It  is  an  occasion  for  humility  rather 
than  for  complacency.  The  chances  are  infinitely  in 
favor  of  that  slowly  accumulating  judgment  of  mankind 
which  expresses  the  feelings  of  millions  of  men  and  the 
experience  of  centuries.  There  is  a  silly  phrase  much  in 
use:  "I  don't  know  anjrthing  about  art;  I  only  know 
what  I  like. "    He  who  knows  nothing  about  art  has  no 
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likings  worth  considering.  "Never  mind  your  likings; 
try  to  understand, "  is  a  fuodamental  rule  for  all  learn- 
ing. In  the  last  resort  hking  is  everything  in  art,  for  art 
exists  only  to  be  liked;  but  our  early  likiags,  bom  of 
narrow  experience  and  biased  by  ignorance,  are  often  a 
simple  impertinence,  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  that 
intelligent  appreciation  on  which  all  true  hking  ulti- 
mately depends.  The  novice  in  art  is  apt  to  face  a  pic- 
ture of  which  he  knows  nothing  with  a  feeUng  that  he 
must  decide  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  This  judgment, 
which  should  gather  up  all  other  judgments  and  in- 
quiries, may  safely  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible. 
When  the  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  has  so  triumphed 
over  our  early  likings  that  we  have  forgotten  we  ever 
had  them,  then  enjoyment  will  come  to  us  in  infinitely 
greater  measure. 

Be  patient.  I/ive  in  the  presence  of  the  best  things. 
Give  the  angel  a  pati,ent  hearing,  even  though  at  first  he 
seem  mute.  Learning  art  is  learning  to  see,  not  memo- 
rizing the  results  of  other  people's  seeing.  If  you  don't 
enjoy  the  great  masters,  live  with  them  until  you  do. 
The  best  things  are  seldom  on  the  surface ;  the  deepest 
thought  and  feeling  are  often  shrouded  in  an  almost 
impenetrable  reserve.  But  patience  will  prevail  and  will 
reward  those  who  exercise  it.  The  art  of  the  world  is  its 
supreme  possession,  the  epitome  of  its  experience  and 
its  highest  inspiration.  To  understand  it  is  to  under- 
stand the  ideal  life  of  humanity,  to  understand  and 
realize  our  highest  selves. 
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The  I^essons  here  presented  are  designed  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  study  of  pictures  through  reproduc- 
tions, not  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  them.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  student  will  be  provided  with  abundant 
material,  either  that  issued  in  connection  with  the  Out- 
lines or  an  equivalent.  Without  such  material  the  Out- 
lines, which  are  merely  a  laboratory  guide,  will  be  of  no 
use  whatever.  The  work  here  outlined  includes  the 
following: 

1.  Questions  about  pictures,  statues,  etc.  These  are 
not  only  first  in  importance  but  should  be  taken  up  first. 
Begin  with  the  pictures;  read  about  them  afterwards. 
These  questions  are  not  always  capable  of  exact  an- 
swers, and  differences  of  opinion  will  often  be  possible. 
Nor  are  they  intended  to  be  comprehensive.  The  stu- 
dent need  not  always  answer  all  of  them,  iior  should,  he 
confine  himself  to  them.  They  are  merely  samples  of 
questions  that  can  be  multipUed  indefinitely.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  attention  should  be  directed  from 
the  very  outset  to  the  pictures  themselves  rather  than 
to  books  about  them.  In  general  the  questions  are  not 
such  as  can  be  answered  by  reading. 

2.  Reading.  This  is  of  great  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  direct  study  above  mentioned,  though 
comparatively  valueless  apart  from  such  study.  Its 
value  is  indeed  greatly  lessened  if  it  is  done  in  advance 
of  the  other  work. 

The  bibliography  and  reading  notes  here  furnished 
are  not  exhaustive;  they  are  intended  merely  to  be  ser- 
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viceable.    In  many  cases  it  will  pay  to  read  more  than 
the  passages  specially  recommended. 

3.  Papers.  These  are  valuable,  especially  in  club 
work,  provided  they  do  not  anticipate  or  displace  the 
direct  study  of  the  pictures  themselves.  There  is  always 
a  danger  that  the  preparation  of  a  paper  will  throw  the 
work  of  the  session  too  much  upon  a  single  person.  In 
the  club,  as  in  private  study,  the  pictures  should  be 
studied  first.  The  paper  will  be  far  more  intelligible 
after  this  work  is  done.  In  general  the  paper  can  best 
deal  with  outljdng  subjects,  bibliographical,  historical, 
etc.,  and  hence  should  never  monopolize  or  dominate  a 
meeting  devoted  to  the  study  of  art.  It  should  not  be 
too  long. 

4.  Discussion.  This  is  more  important  than  the 
paper  and  should  be  a  prominent  feature  of  all  joint 
study.  It  should  deal  with  the  pictures  themselves  and 
should  be  made  as  general  as  possible.  Nothing  can 
niore  effectually  kill  art  study  than  to  have  one  do  the 
work  for  the  rest.  Studying  by  proxy  is  Uke  eating 
by  proxy. 

5.  Correspondence,  This  is  offered  as  a  last  resort 
in  connection  with  personal  inquiry.  We  do  not  expect 
the  work  done  to  be  submitted  to  us  for  general  criti- 
cism, nor  do  we  expect  to  furnish  information  which  can 
be  obtained  from  other  sources.  To  conduct  the  work 
of  individuals  and  clubs  by  correspondence  would  quite 
exceed  the  limits  of  our  force  and  our  remuneration. 
We  simply  offer  assistance  where  other  resources  fail. 
Even  so,  our  contribution  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  sug- 
gestion rather  than  of  an  authoritative  pronotmcement. 
The  study  of  art  is  not  furthered  by  oracles. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

A Ancient 

Bap Baptistery. 

Br British. 

Cat Catalogue. 

Cath jCathedral. 

c Century. 

ch Church. 

Cf Compare  with. 

C.  &  C - Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle. 

Ed Edition. 

Gal Gallery. 

Hist History. 

Ill Illustrated. 

It Italian. 

K Kugler. 

.  Med Mediaeval. 

Mus '.  Museum. 

Nat'l National  or  Nazionale. 

S.  or  Sta Saint  or  Santa. 

S.  M Santa  Maria. 

V.  or  vol Volume. 

W.  &  W Woltmann  and  Woermann. 
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DICTIONARIES.  ^ 

Adeline,  Jui,ES.  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Art.  N.  Y.,  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1891.     $2.25. 

Plain,  brief  definition  of  terms,  with  concise  descriptions  where  necessary. 

Bryan,  Michael.  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers. 
New  Edition.  Revised  under  the  Supervision  of  George  C 
Williamson.     III.     5  v.     Lond.,  Bell,  1903.    21s.  each. 

Champfin,  J.  D.,  and  Perkins,  Charles  C.  Cyclopedia  of 
Painters  and  Paintings.  4  v.  N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1886.  $25.00 
(raised  to  $37.50). 

A  scholarly  and  authoritative  work.  In  condensed  form,  it  gives  informa- 
tion which,  if  sought  elsewhere,  would  lead  the  reader  through  many  pages  or 
volumes  of  history  and  description.  The  lists  of  paintings  are  not  complete, 
but  are  characteristic,  and  thus  of  great  assistance  to  the  student. 

MoIIett,  J.  W.  An  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Words  csed  in 
Art  and  ArchiEoIogy.     Lond.,  S.  Low  &  Co.,  1883.     15s. 

Concise;  profusely  illustrated.  A  somewhat  wider  range  of  terms  than  in 
Adeline's  work. 

HISTORIES  OF  ART. 

Crowe,  J.  A.,  and  Cavalcaselle,  G.  B.  Painting  in  Italy.  3  v. 
Painting  in  North  Italy.  2  v.  Lond.,  Murray,  1864-1871.  Out 
of  print.  New  Edition.  Edited  by  Langton  Douglas,  assisted 
by  S.  Arthur  Strong.  6  v.  Sold  only  in  sets.  N.  Y.,  Scribner, 
1903.     $6.00  each. 

The  original  work,  published  in  1864,  has  been  for  years  invaluable  to  the 
fclose  student.  The  present  edition  is  much  more  than  a  mere  Ire-issue.  A 
great  deal  of  new  material  had  been  gathered  by  the  authors  during  their 
lifetime,  and  tliis,  together  with  the  results  of  recent  discoveries,  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  text  or  finds  place  in  notes  by  the  editors,  themselves 
able  art  critics.  At  the  present  writing  (January,  1907)  but  two  volumes 
have  been  issued;  others,  however,  are  soon  to  follow. 

Heaton,  Mrs.  Charles,  ed.  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  Concise 
History  of  Painting.     Lond.,  Bell,  1893.     Bohn's  Libraries.     5s. 

Written  agreeably  and  with  abundant  knowledge.  Its  tendency  to  artis- 
tic gossip  may  be  considered  as  offset  by  the  general  justness  of  its  estimates 
of  paintings.  Not  illustrated.  Recommended  for  its  chronological  lists 
of  artists,  at  the  back  of  the  book,  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  study  of  com- 
parative dates  easy. 

Kogler,  F.  J.,  ed,  by  Sir  A.  H.  Layard.  Italian  Schools  of 
Painting.     2   v.     111.     Lond.,    Murray,    1900.     $12.00. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  yet  written,  covering  the  entire 
filed  of  Italian  painting  to  the  nineteenth  century.     It  has  been  revised  by 
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Sir  A.  H.  Layard  in  the  light,  of  recent  discov^es  and  attributions  of  paint- 
ings, and  may  be  accepted  as  a  trustworthy  guide.     It  stands  midway  be- 
tween the  cyclopedia  and  works  of  exhaustive  criticism  like  that  of  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle. 
The  OufUnes  follow  Kugler  in  matters  of  authority, 

Lanzi,  A.  L.  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.  3  v.  Lend., 
Bell,  1847.     Bohn's  Libraries.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Written  in  the  eighteenth  century,  less  for  the  student  than  for  the 
general  reader.  It  is  not  arranged  for  easy  research,  although  carefully  in- 
dexed. From  Lanzi,  as  from  Vasari,  may  be  gleaned  much  interesting 
information  concerning  the  en-virorutnent  of  the  artist  and  contemporary 
conditions,  seldom  embodied  in  later  works. 

Ltibke,  WilhElm,  ed.  by  Clarence  Cook.  History  of  Art. 
2  V.  N.  Y.,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1878.  Students'  ed.  S7.50. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  largely  rewritten  by  Russell  Sturgis. 
2  V.     N.  y.,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1904.  « 

History  of  Sculptcre.     2  v.     Lond.,  Smith,  F4der  &  Co.     42s. 

Lubke's  books  have  long  been,  and  will  long  remain,  standard  works  to 
readers  who  enjoy  the  author's  observations  on  social  conditions  and  his 
brilliant  summary  of  the  tendencies  of  an  epoch.  Mr.  Sturgis' s  revision  of  the 
History  of  Art  brings  the  work  up  to  date  and  makes  it  far  more  valuable 
to  the  present-day  student. 

Marqoand,  Ai,tEN,  and  Frothingham,  A.  L.,  Jr.,     History  of 
Scttlptare.     111.     N.  Y.,  I<ongmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1896.   $1.50. 
(See  Van  Dyke,  College  Histories  of  Art.) 

Mtjntz,  Eugene.  Lcs  Prectirsetirs  de  la  Renaissance.  Paris, 
1882.  Histoire  de  I' Art  pendant  la  Renaissance.  4  v.  Paris, 
1885-1895. 

Few  writers  upon  this  period  have  such"'a  wealth  of  material  at  their  com- 
mand as  had  the  late  M.  Miintz.  The  work  is  full  of  interest  and  suggestion, 
and  the  illustrations  include  many  Httle-known  subjects. 

Mother,  Richard.     History  of  Modern  Painting.     3  v.     111. 
Lond.,  Henry  &  Co.,  1895-96.     18s.  each. 
The  authority  on  its  subject. 

Perkins,  Charles  C.  Handbook  of  Italian  Scwlptttre.  N.  Y., 
Scribner,    1888.     $4.00. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  in  English.  It  supersedes  Itahan 
Sculptors  and  Tuscan  Sculptors  by  the  same  author,  but  may  be  called  a  stu- 
dent's edition  and  is  not  so  fully  illustrated.  It  is  no*  well  arranged  for  the 
student's  requirements,  and  should  be  read,  when  possible,  in  connection 
with  the  monographs,  which  give  full  chronological  Usts  of  the  sculptor's 
works. 

Poynter,  Edward  J.  and  Head,  Percy  R.  Qassic  and  Italian 
Painting.  111.  (Illustrated  Handbooks  of.  Art  History  Series.) 
Lond.,  S.  Low  &  Co.,  1886.     5s. 

These  Handbooks  are  brief  but  admirably  arranged  as  text-books.  Simi- 
lar to  the  Illustrated  Biographies  of  Great  Artists  Series,  which  are  written 
and  arranged  in  a  scholarly  maimer. 
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Radcliffe,  A.  G.  History  of  Sculpture.  1894.  History  of 
Painting.     1896.     N.  Y.,  Appleton.     $3.00  each. 

Charming  volumes,  intended  for  the  general  reader,  but  embodying  the 
latest  facts  obtainable  at  the  time  they  were  written. 

Reymond,  Marcel.  La  Sctilptttrc  Florentine.  4  v.  Flor- 
ence,  Alinari,    1897.     $5.00  each. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  work  upon  Renaissance  Sculpture  that  has 
yet  appeared.  Despite  its  title,  the  author  by  no  means  confines  himself  to 
Florentine  sculptors.     The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent. 

Scott,  Leader.  Scolpttjre,  Renaissance  and  Modern.  (Il- 
lustrated Handbooks  of  Art  History  Series.)  N.  Y.,  Scribner 
and  WiUord,  1886.     $2.00. 

Van  Dyke,  John  C.  History  of. Painting.  111.  (College 
Histories  of  Art.)     N.  Y,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1897.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Van  Dyke  is  the  editor  of  the  series  of  three  College  Histories  of  Art, 
of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  respectively.  They  serve,  admira- 
bly, the  purpose  for  which  they  were  written;  sifting  the  mass  of  material^at 
hand,  dividing  and  arranging  it  according  to  the  latest  discoveries  and  opin- 
ions. Biography  and  description  are  necessarily  brief  in  these  small  vol- 
umes, but  each  artist  is  given  his  proper  place  in  his  school  and  is  rightfully 
related  to  his  environment. 

Vasari,  Giorgio.  Lives  of  Seventy  Eminent  Painters,  Scalp- 
tors,  and  Architects.  Edited  by  E.  H.  and  E.W.  Blashfield  and 
A,  A.  Hopkins.     4  v.     N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1896.     $8.00. 

The  editors  have  cut  down  and  rearranged  Vasari's  out-dated  work, 
making  necessary  corrections  and  adding  copious  footnotes.  The  work, 
in  its  present  form,  is  very  valuable  to  the  student,  while  retaining  Vasari's 
well-known  charm. 

Von  Reber,  Franz.  History  of  Ancient  Art.  1882.  $3.50. 
History  of  Mediaeval  Art.     1887.     $5.00.     N.  Y.,  Harper. 

Learned  and  trustworthy.  No  other  single  work  in  English,  at  present, 
can  take  the  place  of  the  History  of  Mediseval  Art. 

Willard,  AsHTON  Rollin.  History  of  Modern  Italian  Painting. 
N.  Y,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1898.     $5.00. 

Woltmann,  Alfred,  and  Woermann,  Karl.  History  of  Painting 
from  Greek  and  Roman  Times  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  2  v. 
111.    N.  Y,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    1901.    $7.50. 

An  authority  of  very  high  rank.  The  first  volume  deals  with  Classic 
Early  Christian,  and  Mediseval  Painting  and  closely  allied  arts.  The  second 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  Renaissance  until  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  volumes  are  large,  but  their  low  price  places  them  within  the 
reach  of  students  generally,  who  will  find  thtm  a  most  satisfactory  possession . 

GENERAL   BIOGRAPHIES. 

(A  special  Biographical  List  will  accompany  each  section  of  the  Outlines.) 

Berenson,     BERNHARD.     Central     Italian     Painters     of     the 

Renaissance.     1897.     Florentine  Painters  of  the  Renaissance. 
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1902.     Venetian  Painters  of  the    Renaissance.     1901.     N.  Y. 
Putnam.     $1.00  each. 

The  author  is  an  exponent  of  the  new  school  of  art  critidsm,  and  his  re- 
flections and  criticism  are  of  interest  from  that  standpoint.  He  is  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  attributions,  but  his  philosophy  of  art  is  less  generally 
accepted. 

Cartright,  Julia.  Painters  of  Florence.  111.  N.  Y.,  Dutton, 
1901.     S2.50. 

The  lives  of  thirty  Florentines,  from  Cimabue  to  Michelangelo,  are  pre- 
sented in  an  ideal  literary  form.  They  are  brief  but  well-rounded  narrations, 
their  material  selected  from  a  wide  range  of  reading.  At  the  end  of  each 
biography  is  a  list  (selected)  of  the  painter's  works  and  their  location. 

Freeman,  L.  Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance.  111. 
N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1901.     $3.50. 

An  application  of  some  of  the  principles  of  modem  criticism  to  selected 
examples  of  Italian  Sculpture. 

Great  Artist  Series.  111.  (See  above.)  Lend.,  S.  Low  &  Co., 
$1.25  each. 

Recommended  for  chronological  lists  of  principal  data  in  the  artists*  lives, 
and  of  their  works.     Will  be  referred  to  in  Special  Biographical  List. 

Great  Masters  of  Painting  and  Sctilpttire.  111.  N.  Y.,  Mac- 
mUlan.     $1.75  each. 

A  series  now  in  course  of  publication.  All  are  profusely  illustrated  with 
half-tone  reproductions  from  photographs  of  original  paintings.  They  can- 
not be  too  highly  recommended.  Some  are  very  ably  and  charmingly 
written,  and  all  are  well  arranged  and  edited.  Chronological  Ust  of  works, 
with  location,  in  each  volume. 

Httrll,  EstellB  M.  Riverside  Art  Series.  Illustrated  hand- 
books and  monographs.  Boston,  Houghton,  MiflBin  &  Co.  Cloth, 
75c.     Students'  ed.,  40c.     Paper,  30c. 

Now  in  course  of  publication.  Scholarly  arrangement.  For  youthful 
readers. 

Jameson,  Anna.     Lives  of  Italian  Painters.     London. 

A  book  pubhshed  a  generation  ago,  covering  practically  the  same  ground 
as  Cartwright's  later  publication.  Interesting  and  accurate  in  narration, 
but  lacking  the  precision  of  arrangement  demanded  by  students  of  to-day. 

Knackfoss,  Hugo,  ed.  Monographs  on  Artists.  111.  N.  Y., 
sold  by  Lemcke  &  Buechner.     $1.50  each. 

Illustrations  very  ntmierous  from  every  phase  of  the  artist's  work,  and  of 
fine  quality.  Ably  written ;  critical  as  well  as  biographicaL  There  is  a  long 
list  in  German;  a  few  have  been  translated,  but  the  English  list  is  growing. 
Of  the  highest  value  to  students.  They  will  be  referred  to  in  the  Special 
Biographical  List. 

Masters  in  Art.  111.  Boston,  Bates  &  Guild.  Published 
monthly.     $1.50  per  year.     15c.  each  number. 

Each  number  is  devoted  to  a  single  artist,  illustrated  by  ten  half-tone 
plates  of  exceptional  beauty.     The  text  consists  of  a  brief  account  of  the 
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aitisfs  life;  followed  by  critical  comments  on  his  work  by  various?writers  in 
English  and  foreign  languages;  an  exhaustive  Bibhography,  and  a  catalogue 
of  works  and  their  location. 

Stillmann,  W.  J„  and  Cole,  Timothy.  Old  Italian  Masters. 
111.  N.  Y.,  Century  Company,  1892.  $10.00.  Also  Century 
Magazine,  beginning  November,  1889  (v.  15). 

MYTHOLOGY. 

Bolfincti,  Thomas.  The  Age  of  Fable.  Boston,  Tilton,  1900. 
Revised  ed.  Also  N.  Y.,  McKibbin  (Manhattan  Young  People's 
Library),  1900.     40c.     Philadelphia,  Altemus.     $1.25. 

Gayley,  Charles  Mili^.  Qassic  Hyths  in  English  Litera- 
tare.     111.     Boston,  Ginn,  1897.     $1.50  (?). 

Compiled  and  arranged  for  University  Classes.  Recommended  to  art 
students  because  of  its  citation  of  works  of  art  that  illustrate  mythological 
incidents. 

Seeman,  O.  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  N.  Y.,  Harper, 
60c. 

Although  condensed,  it  is  a  very  useful  manual. 

CHRISTIAN  SYMBOLISM. 

(From  the  numerous  helpful  and  fascinating  books  on  this  subject  a  very 
small  niunber  have  been  selected,  almost  at  random.  Each  takes,  perhaps, 
some  special  view  of  the  subject,  so  would  be  of  particular  interest  to  certain 
readers;  but  any,  or  all,  may  be  relied  upon  to  aid  the  student  in  the  imder- 
standing  of  artistic  work  that  was  done  under  the  inspiration  of  Christian 
faith,  either  in  the  earliest  centuries  of  our  era,  or  during  the  early  Renais- 
sance.) 

'  Qement,  Ci,ara  ErskenE.  Christian  Symbolism.  Boston, 
Ticknor,  1889.     $1.50. 

Holme,  F.  Edward.  Symbolism  in  Early  Christian  Art. 
Lond.,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1891.     3s.  6d. 

Htisenbeth,  F.  C.  Emblems  of  Saints,  with  Iconography  of 
the  Sibyls  and  Sacred  Heraldry.  Norwich,  Eng.,  A.  H.  Goose 
&  Co.,  1882. 

Jameson,  Anna.  Legends  of  the  Madonna.  Legends  of  the 
Monastic  Orders.  Edited  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  2  v.  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1896. 
$3.00  per  vol. 

Twining,  Louisa.  Symbols  and  Emblems  of  Early  Christian, 
Mediaeval,  and  Christian  Art.     Lond.,  Murray,  1885.     12s. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  outline  drawings  from  frescos,  manuscripts, 
etc.,  showing  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  each  symbol  may  be  found.  Text 
merely  descriptive  of  illustrations. 
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GUIDES  AND  BOOKS  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  PLACES. 

Allen,  Grant.  Florence.  2  v.  (Travel  Lovers'  Library.) 
Boston,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  1901.     $3.00. 

Baedecfcer,    Kaei<.     Handbooks    of    Travel:    North    Italy 

$2.40.     Central  Italy  and  Rome.     $2.25.     N.  Y.,  Scribner,  190l'. 

Incomparably  the  best  guide  for  the  traveler  and  scarcely  less  valuable  as  a 
book  of  reference  for  the  student. 

Blashfield,  E.  H.,  and  E.  W.  Italian  Cities.  2  v  NY, 
Scribner,  1901.     $4.00. 

The  cities  are  art-centers  and  observed  from  an  artist's  point  of  view. 
The  books  throw  a  strong  sidelight  on  the  lives  and  traits  of  the  painters 
who  are  mentioned.  The  essays  are  charming,  comparable  to  Symonds' 
"Sketches. " 

Gardner,  E.  G.  Florence.  (Mediaeval  Towns  Series.)  Lond. 
and  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1900.     $1.75. 

Gordon,  LiNA  DuFP.  Assisi.  (Mediaeval  Towns  Series.) 
Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1900.     $1.75. 

Gordon,  Lina  Dufp,  and  Symonds,  Margaret.  Perugia. 
(Mediaeval  Towns  Series.)  Lend.,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  (N.  Y., 
Macmillan?),   1898.     $1.75. 

Horner,  S.  and  J.  Walks  in  Florence.  2  v.  Lend.,  King, 
1876.     10s.  6d.  each. 

Karoly,  Karl.  The  Paintings  of  Florence.  1893.  The 
Paintings  of  Venice.     1895.     Lond.,  Bell.     5s.  each. 

Noyes,  ElI/A.  Ferrara.  (Mediaeval  Towns  Series.)  Lond., 
Dent,  1904.     $1.75. 

Phillipps,  EvBLYN  March.  Frescos  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel. 
N.  Y.,  Dutton,  1901.     $2.00. 

Completely  descriptive  of  all  the  paintings  there,  with  an  account  of  the 
tapestries  designed  by  Raphael. 

Symonds,  John  Addington.  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy 
and  Greece.  3  v.  1.  Italy  and  Greece:  2.  Italy.  3.  Italian 
Byways.    N.  Y.,  Scribner,   1898.     $3.00  each. 

The  ssthetic  character  of  Symonds'  thought  commends  these  delightful 

essays. 

Williamson,  G.  C.  Cities  of  Northern  Italy.  (Grant  Allen's 
Historical  Studies.)     N.  Y.,  Wessels  &  Co.,  1901.     $1.25. 

The  author  is  the  able  editor  of  the  Great  Masters  Series,  and  his  artistic 
knowledge  and  disposition  are  manifest  in  the  glimpses  he  gives  of  the  pic- 
turesque aspects  of  these  cities,  and  in  the  prominent  mention  of  notable 
works  of  art  therein. 

Yriarte,  Chaklbs.  Florence.  Venice.  N.  Y.,  Coates  &  Co., 
1897.     $3.00  each. 
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UNCLASSIFIED. 

Berenson,  Bbrnhard.  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art. 
N.  Y.,  MacmJUan,  1901.     83.50. 

A  collection  of  essays,  originally  published  in  periodicals.  The  illustra- 
tions, from  paintings  little  known  to  the  general  pubhc,  are  admn-ame. 

Brown,  G.  Baldwin.  The  Fine  Arts.  N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1898. 
Sl.OO. 

The  volume  discusses  briefly  some  of  the  more  important  facts  and  laws 
of  artistic  production  in  a  peculiarly  interesting  manner.  "As  a  text-book 
for  the  study  of  the  Fine  Arts,  there  is  nothing  in  literature  that  answers 
the  requirements  as  does  this  little  book." 

BurckBardt,  Jacob.  Civilization  of  the  Period  of  the  Re- 
naissance in  Itaiy.  Lend.,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1898. 
lOs.  6d. 

An  exposition  of  the  social  conditions  of  Italy  during  the  period  named. 
Useful  in  aiding  students  to  comprehend  the  influences  that  mould  art. 

Flaxman,  John.  Lectures  on  Sctilpttire.  Lond.,  Bell  & 
Daldy,  1865.     6s. 

Hewlett,  Maurice.  Earthwork  out  of  TtJscany.  Lend., 
Dent  &  Co.,  1895.  6s.  The  Road  in  Tuscany.  2  v.  N.  V., 
Macmaian,  1904.     86.00. 

Hurll,  EsTELLE  M.  Life  of  our  Lord  in  Art.  111.  Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1898  83.00.  The  Madonna  in  Art 
111.    Boston,  Page  &  Co.,  1897.     $2.00. 

Their  lives  are  divided  into  periods;  each  period  is  considered  as  it  is  illus- 
trated in  art,  giving  names  of  artists  and  location  of'the  works  mentioned. 

Jameson,  Anna,  and  Eastlake,  Lady.  History  of  our  Lord 
in  Art.    Lond.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,   1864.    20s. 

Jarves,  James  Jackson.  Art  Studies.  N.  Y.,  Derby  Jackson, 
1861. 

Lacroix,  Paul.  Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  at  the  Period  of 
the  Renaissance.  Illustrated  with  wood-cuts  and  a  few  colored 
plates.     Lend.,  Chapman  &  Hall,  1870.     31s.  6d. 

Lee,  Vernon  (Violet  Paget).  Euphorion.  2  v.  Boston, 
Roberts,  1884.  $4.00.  (Or  Lond.,  Unwin,  1884.  7s.  6d.) 
Renaissance  Fancies  and  Studies.  Lond.,  Smith  &  Elder,  1895. 
6s.  (Chapters:  "  Imaginative  Art  of  the  Renaissance,"  "Tuscan 
Sculptors.") 

Lindsay,  Lord.  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Christian  Art. 
2  V.     Lend.,  Murray,  1885.     24s.     Scarce. 

This  unfinished  work  treats  of  art  immediately  preceding  the  Renaissance 
and  during  the  Early  Renaissance,     The  leading  motive  may  be  said  to  be 
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the  inter-relation  of  the  early  schools  of  art,  and  the  direct  and  cross-influences 
that  moulded  the  style  of  individual  artists.  Very  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  art. 

Lowrie,  Walter.  ■  Monuments  of  the  Early  Chtirch.  N.  Y. 
MacmiUan,  1901.     $1.75. 

Morefl},  Giovanni.  Italian  Painters.  2  v.  (1.  Borghese 
and  Doria-Pamphili  Galleries.  2.  Munich  and  Dresden  Gal- 
eries.)     111.     Lend.,  Murray,  1893.     812.00. 

The  most  conspicuous  leader  in  modern  criticism  of  art.  While  his  views 
encountered  strong  opposition,his  arguments,  based  on  keen  observation  of 
details  and  careful  comparison  of  pictures  with  each  other,  appeal  to  the 
sense."*  and  the  reason  and  are  frequently  incontrovertible.  Most  of  the 
illustrations  are  from  pictures  not  generally  known  before  the  publication 
of  his  essays.     Not  a  book  for  the  beginner  or  the  general  student. 

Owens,  A.  C.  Art  Schools  of  Mediaeval  Christianity.  Lend  , 
Mozly  &  Smith,  1876.     7s.  6d. 

Treating  of  a  period  little  known  to  readers  in  general,  showing  that  the 
arts  had,  dtuing  the  Bark  and  Middle  Ages,  periods  of  depression  and  revival, 
that  they  received  generous  encouragement  from  rulers  of  different  countries, 
and  produced  results  of  great  interest  and  more  or  less  beauty. 

Pater,  Walter.  The  Renaissance.  Essays.  N.  Y.  Mac- 
millan,  1894.     82.50. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  writers  of  the  philosophical  school.  The 
book  is  of  Hterary  rather  than  scientific  merit. 

Rea,  Hope.  Ttiscan  Artistss  Their  Thought  and  'Work. 
Lond.,  Geo.  Redway,  1898.  82.00.  Ttiscan  and  Venetian  Artists. 
Dent,  1904. 

Robertson,  Alexander.  Bible  of  St.  Mark.  Study  of  mo- 
saics.    111.     Lond.,  Allen,  1898.     10s.  ad. 

Rtiskin,  John.  An  edition  of  his  works  pubUshed  by  Merrill 
&  Co.,  N.  Y,  1891.  Modern  Painters.  2  v.  Bound  with  other 
essays  may  be  found  Giotto  and  His  Works  in  Padoa,  Mornings 
in  Florence,  Val  d'Arno,  and  St.  Mark's  Rest,  a  study  of  Car- 
paccio.  , 

Symonds,  John  Addington.  Renaissance  in  Italy.  5  v. 
V.  1.  Age  of  Despots,  v.  4.  The  Fine  Arts.  Lond.,  Smith  & 
Elder,  1880-82.     352.00  each. 

The  Pine  Arts — analysis  of  the  styles  (during  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance) of  Architecture,  of  Sculptors,  and  of  Painters,  with  some  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  their  formation.  The  literary  personality  of  the  author  is 
inspiring,  his  style  fascinating  and  his  thought  lofty.  Especially  recom- 
mended to  the  thoughtful  reader. 

Taine,  Henri.  Lectures  on  Art.  2  v.  N.  Y.,  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1873.    $2.60  per  vol. 

Characterized  by  the  splendor  of  style  and  brilliant  generalization.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  and  suggestive  of  all  writers  on  art,  but  not  always 
convincing. 


^wo  SuggesteJ)  Xists  of  Boofts 


We  are  frequently  asked  the  question:  "  If  one  desires  to  buy 
an  outfit  of  books  on  art  for  the  home  library,  or  to  recommend  a 
short  and  useful  list  for  the  public  library,  what  would  you  ad- 
vise? In  reply  we  suggest  two  lists  especially  adapted  to  Italian 
sculpture  and  painting,  but  which  contain  some  books  that  are 
generally  useful  in  art  study.  The  first — ^which,  in  familiar  con- 
versation, we  refer  to  as  "  The  Indispensables  " — may  be  advised 
as  a  foundation  from  which  to  start  a  large  collection;  the  second 
is  selected  with  regard  to  its  inexpensiveness. 

List  I. 

Kugler    History  of  Italian  Painting.     2  v.     $12.00. 

Woltmarm  and  Woermann . .  History  of  Painting.    2  v.    $7. 50 . 
Symonds  .  .  .Fine  Arts.     82.00. 

Perkins Handbook  of  Italian  Sculpture.     $4.00. 

Vasari Blashfield  Edition.     4  v.     $8.00. 

Cartwright . .  Painters  of  Florence.     $2.50. 
Von  Reber  .  .Mediaeval  Art.     $5.00. 
AdeUne  ....  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Art.     $2.25. 
Seeman  . . .  .Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.     60c. 
Clement    ..  .Christian  Symbolism.     $1.60. 

Brown Fine  Arts.     $1.00. 

(jordon Assisi.     $1.75. 

Phillipps  . .  .Frescos  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel.     $2.00. 

Lindsay    . .  .Sketches  of  Christian  Art.    Out  of  print  and  scarce. 

Morelli    Italian  Painters.     2  v.     $12.00. 

Add  monographs  ad  libitum.     Knackfuss,  and  Great  Masters 
in  Sculpture  and  Painting  are  the  first  recommendation. 


List  2. 

Heaton History  of  Painting.     $1.25. 

Scott Sculpture,  Renaissance  and  Modern.     $1.25. 

Symonds  . .  .Fine  Arts.     $2.00. 

Seeman  ....  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.     60c. 

G.  E.  A.    . .  .Saints  and  Their  Symbols.     75c. 

Brown Fine  Arts.     $1.00. 

Phillipps  . .  .Frescos  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel.     $2.00. 

Owens Art  Schools  of  Mediaeval  Christianity.     $2.00. 

Cartwright ..  Painters  of  Florence.     $2.50. 
Add  monographs — Great  Artists  Series.     $1.25  each. 


lltaUan  pronunciation 

Italian  sounds  are  all  familiar,  being  essentially  duplicated  in 
English.  DifiBculty  arises  from  the  following  peculiarities, 
which  should  be  noted  as  fundamental  principles: 

1.  Sounds  are  not  always  represented  by  the  same  letters  as 
in  English. 

2.  The  accent  is  slight,  not  more  than  a  quarter  as  heavy  as 
in  English. 

3.  Vowels  are  never  slurred  in  the  unaccented  syllables.  The 
slurring  of  the  vowels  is  the  most  universal  and  offensive  error 
in  the  foreigner's  pronunciation  of  Italian. 

4.  Double  consonants  are  given  double  time  in  pronunciation. 
Thus,  in  fatti  the  two  t's  are  pronounced  as  in  the  English  cat-tail, 
not  as  in  cattle. 

No  matter  how  fast  the  Italian  speaks,  he  never  slurs  his  vowels 
or  slights  his  double  consonants.  This  is  the  point  where  the 
foreigner  must  watch  himself  most  closely. 

The  various  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  present  little  difficulty 
though  their  representation  is  at  first  confusing.  The  vowels 
must  be  perfectly  even  in  quality,  the  "  vanishing  sound, "  so 
characteristic  of  English  vowels,  being  unknown  in  Italian. 

Vowels. 

a.  Like  a  in  father;  never  as  in  fate  or  fat.  Ex.  Vaga  (Vhgk), 
It  is  short  (i.e.  it  is  pronounced  quickly)  before  two  consonants, 
but  the  sound  remains  the  same.     Ex.  fatti  (not  i&tti). 

e.  Like  a  in  fate.  Before  two  consonants,  like  e  in  met.  Ex. 
Meta  (matSi),  but  festa,  confetti  (f&t^,  confet-tee). 

}.  Like  ee  in  iheet;  Ex.  Viti  (veetee).  Before  two  consonants, 
like  i  in  fit;  Ex.  Pitti  (pit-tee).     (See  c  and  g.) 

o.  Like  o  in  hole;  before  two  consonants,  like  o  in  wholly. 
Ex.  Lotto  (lot-to);  never  like  o  in  holly.  This  flattened  or  it 
sound  of  o,  which  occurs  only  in  English,  is  to  be  avoided  with 
all  care. 

t».  Like  00  in  tool;  Ex.  Bute  (bo6-ta).  Before  two  consonants 
like  00  in  foot.     Ex.  Putti  (poo-tee);     never  like  u  in  cut. 
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In  diphthongs  each  letter  has  its  regular  sound,  the  empha- 
sis being  laid  upon  the  first  element  in  ai,  ao,  au,  and  upon  the 
second  in  ie,  uo. 

Consonants.     Peculiarities  occur  only  in  the  following  cases: 

c.  Soft  c,  i.e.,  c  before  e  and  i,  is  pronounced  Uke  ch.  Ex. 
Botticelli  (Bot-te-chelle),  Cima  (chee-ma). 

If  c  is  to  be  soft  before  a,  o  or  u,  an  i  is  inserted  which  has  no 
sound.  Ex.  Francia  (Fran-chsl,  not  Fran-chee-Jl).  Unfortu- 
nately this  i  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  true  vowel  which 
occurs  in  like  situations.  Ex.  Lucia  (Loo-chee-i,  not  L66-ch4). 
In  these  cases  each  word  must  be  learned  for  itself. 

If  c  is  to  be  hard  before  e  or  i,  an  h  is  inserted.  Ex.  Occhi 
(ok-kee).  This  is  especially  confusing  to  those  accustomed  to 
English  in  which  ch  is  pronounced  like  Italian  soft  c.  Ch  in 
Italian  always  has  the  sound  of  k. 

g.  Hard  and  soft  g  are  pronounced  as  in  English.  It  is  kept 
hard  before  e  and  i  and  soft  before  a,  o  and  u,  in  the  same  manner 
as  c.  Ex.  Giotto  (Jot-to) ;  g  is  also  used  in  connection  with  1  and 
n  to  indicate  the  liquid  sound  of  those  consonants.  Thus,  gn 
is  pronounced  like  n  in  pinion,  gl  like  11  in  million.  Ex.  Regno 
(ran-yo),  degli  (dal-yee). 

h  is  never  sounded,  its  only  use  being  that  above"  mentioned. 

j.  Pronounced  like  y,  never  Uke  g.  Ex.  Ghirlandajo  (Gheer- 
lln-di-yo). 

s  almost  always  has  the  hissing  sound,  as  in  say.  Ex.  Sarto. 
In  a  very  few  cases,  it  has  the  sound  of  z;  Ex.  Cosa  (c6-zi); 
sch — sk;  Ex.  Toschi  (Tos-kee)  sc  before  e  or  i — sh.  Ex.  scima 
(shee-m4.) 

V  is  pronounced  like  w  when  preceded  by  a  vowel  and  followed 
by  a  or  o.     Ex.  Giovanni  (Jo-win-nee). 

z  is  pronounced  like  ts.     Ex.  Pazzi  (Pit-see). 
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Before  the  Renaissance 
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SpBciai,  Bibliography,  No.  1. 

Lesson  1.    Grbbk  and  Roman  Painting. 

Lesson  2.     Sculpturb  and  Painting    During   the 
MiDDtrE  Ages. 

Lesson  3.     Mosaics. 

Essay:  The  Bright  Spot  in  the  Dark  Ages.     By 
H.  H.  Powers. 


Special  BibUoarapbi^. 

Ncmber  One. 

Bayliss,  Sir  Wykb.  Rex  Regam.  A  Painter's  Study  of  the 
Likeness  of  Christ.     lU.     Lond.,  Bell,  1898.     6s. 

Illustrations  show  that  the  type  of  Christ  accepted  by  painters  of  the  Ren- 
aissance is  the  same  that  appeared  in  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the 
early  centuries  of  our  era,  which  was  then  daimed  to  be  an  actual  portrait 
according  to  tradition  and  portraits  by  Luke  and  on  the  handkerchief  of  Sta. 
Veronica. 

CoIIignon,  Maxime.  Greek  Archeology  in  Relation  to  Greek 
Art.     Lond.,  Grevel,  1890.     7s.  6d.  (?). 

■Into  this  small  volume  is  brought  the  information  scattered  through  many 
books,  magazine  articles,  and  archseological  reports  which  are  not  ordinarily 
accessible. 

Cttst,  A.  M.  Ivory  Workers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  111. 
(Great  Craftsmen  Series.)     N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1902.     11.75. 

Subject  divided  into  epochs:  characteristics  of  each  epoch  and  country 
stated  clearly;  illustrations  well  selected. 

Catts,  Rev.  Edward  L.  History  of  Early  Christian  Art. 
Lend.,  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1893. 

Well  written  and  bearing  directly  in  many  of  its  chapters  on  the  subject  of 
our  second  lesson. 

Didron,  A.  N.  Christian  Iconography,  or  History  of  Christian 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  2  v.  Lond.,  Bohn's  Libraries,  1851. 
5s.  each. 

Contains  a  very  full  text  of  the  Byzantine  Guide  to  Painting,  known  as  the 
Mt.  Athos  Handbook. 

Gardner,  Ernest  Arthur.  Catalogue  of  Greek  Vases  in 
Fitz-William  Museum,  Cambridge,  England.  111.  Cambridge, 
University  Press.     12s.  6d. 

Introduction  valuable. 

Gerspach.    La  Mosaiqtie.     Paris,  1881. 

Gtihl,  E.,  and  Koner,  W.  Life  of  Greeks  and  Romans.  III. 
Lond.,  Chapman  &  Hall,  1875. 

Describes  industrial  und  fine  arts,  religions,  laws,  and  customs. 

Hemans,  Charles  J.  A  History  of  Ancient  Christianity 
and  Sacred  Art  in  Italy.  1886.  A  History  of  Medixval  Chris- 
tianity and  Sacred  Art  in  Italy,  from  900  to  1350  A.  D.  Lond., 
Williams  &  Norgate,  1869. 
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Alternate  chapters  on  the  church  of  each  century  and  religious  Mt  of  the 
same  century.  Written  from  the  church  historian's  pomt  of  view,  but 
monuments  are  described  with  painstaking  care,  so  that  the  books  are 
quoted  by  later  writers  on  art. 

Harrison,  J.,  and  MacCoH,  T>.  S.  Ancient  Vase  Paintings. 
Lond.,  Unwin,  1894.     31s.  6d. 

A  collection  of  reproductions,  printed  in  the  colors  of  the  originals.  Intro- 
ductory historical  sketch,  while  not  assuming  to  be  complete,  glances  at 
various  parts  of  the  field.  Section  on  Interpretation  of  Paintings  is  sugges- 
tive and  valuable. 

Htiddiston,    John   HomEr.     Lessons    from    Greek    Pottery. 

N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1898.     $1.25. 

Vase  Paintings  as  illustrations  of  Greek  customs.  The  Bibliography  of 
Greek  Art,  to  which  several  pages  are  devoted,  will  be  welcomed  by  the  inter- 
ested reader  on  that  subject. 

Layard,  A.  H.  Mosaic  Decoration.  Paper  read  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.     Lend.,  1869. 

Gives  some  very  interesting  facts  concerning  present  methods  of  mosaic 
work  and  the  restoration  of  ancient  examples. 

Longfellow,  W.  P.  P.  The  Greek  Vase.  Scribner's  Magazine, 
V.  3,  pp.  419-433  (April,  1888). 

An  analysis  of  the  form  and  line  of  Greek  vases.  Vase  decoration  is  not 
considered  in  the  text;  but  there  are  characteristic  illustrations  of  paintings, 
showing  how  the  decoration  is  applied  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  article  by 
an  intelligent  decorator. 

Mac,  August.     Pompeii,  its  Life  and  Art.     111.     N.  Y.,  Mac- 
millan, 1899.     S6.00. 
A  book  that  throws  much  light  on  Greek  and  Roman  art. 

Milman,  Heney  Hart.  History  of  Latin  Christianity.  8  v. 
N.  Y,  W.  J.  Middleton,  1870. 

A  well-known  work,  treating  of  the  church  under  the  Popes  to  the  time  of 
Nicholas  V. 

Mitchell,  Lucy  M.  A  History  of  Ancient  Sctilptfire.  2  v. 
N.  Y,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1894.     Students'  ed.     $7.50. 

Murray,  A.  S.  Greek  Archaeology.  Lend.,  Murray,  1892. 
18s. 

Murray,  A.  S.,  and  Smith,  A.  H.  Vhite  Athenian  Vases  in 
the  British  Mtiseom.     Lend.,  Longman  &  Co.  (sold  by),  1896. 

Twenty -seven  plates,  reproduced  from  tracings,  in  brown  and  white;  very 
interesting,  and  in  some  cases  beautiful.  Text  describes  coloring  of  the 
originals. 

Northcote,  J.  SpEncer,  and  Brownlow,  W.  R.  Roma  Sotte- 
ranea,  an  account  of  Roman  Catacombs.  Part  IL  Christian 
Art.     Lond.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1879. 

Like  Hemans's  book  (see  abovel,  this  is  written  from  the  churchman's 
pomt  of  view,  but  the  subject  of  art  is  treated  sympathetically  and  with 
knowledge. 
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Ongania<  Fermnando.  publisher.  La  Basilica  di  San 
Karco  in  Venezia.     Text,  3  v.     Plates,  9  v.    Venice,  1881-1888 

This  fine  work  will  be  found  in  many  large  libraries.  The  plates  reproduce 
in  detail  almost  the  entire  structure  of  the  famous  church,  many  of  them  in 
color.  The  text,  which  is  in  Italian,  consists  of  explanations  of  the  plates  and 
documents  relatmg  to  the  history  of  the  building. 

Parker,  John  Hbnry.  Archasology  of  Rome,  Part  XI.  Lend., 
Murray,  1876. 

Church  and  Altar  Decorations  and  Mosaic  Pictures.  A  valuable  addition 
to  the  volume  is  a  chapter  by  St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  comparing  catacomb  frescos 
with  mosaic  pictures;  with  critical  estimate  of  Roman  frescos  of  the  early 
Empire,  and  a  description  of  technical  processes. 

Perry,  Thomas  Sargent.  Greek  Portraits  in  Egyptian 
Tombs.     111.    Scribner's  Magazine.     February,  1889. 

Ricci,  CORRADO.  Ravenna.  Italia  Artistica.  Bergamo,  1903. 
3.50  lire. 

Beautifully  illustrated.  The  first  of  a  projected  series  of  monographs  on 
Italian  cities. 

Robinson,  Edward.  Catalogue  of  Greek,  Etruscan,  and 
Roman  Vases,  in  Museum  of  Art,  Boston.  Boston,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

Introduction  embodies  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Qreek  vases,  summing 
up  the  general  traits  of  the  drawing  or  painting  of  each  style  or  epoch; 

Wallis,  Henry.  Pictures  from  Greek  Vases  >  the  White 
Athenian  Lekythoi.     Lond.,  Dent,  1896.     42s. 

A  series  of  large  plates,  printed  after  colored  drawings,  distinguished  by 
sympathetic  outline,  beauty  of  face  and  grace  of  figure,  and  suggesting  much 
charm  in  the  coloring  of  the  originals.  They  are  similar  in  subject,  because 
all  are  taken  from  funerary  vessels.  The  introduction  explains  the  place  of 
the  Lekythoi  in  the  history  of  art. 

Wickoff,  Franz.  Roman  Art.  Some  of  its  principles  and 
their  application  to  Early  Christian  Painting. 

Critic£d  and  interpretative.  Much  of  its  material  is  drawn  from  Mau's 
Pompeii,  but  the  application  is  Wickofif's  own. 

Wilpert,  Joseph.  Die  Malereien  der  Katakomben  Roms. 
2  V.  267  plates.     Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  Herder,  1903. 

A  monumental  work.  The  plates  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  interest  as 
illustrating  very  completely  the  decorations  of  the  Catacombs: 

'Winckelmann,  John.  History  of  Ancient  Art.  2  v.  Boston,  > 
Osgood  &  Co.,  1880.     89.00. 


PERIODICALS. 
Churchman.     1902:  Jan.  25,  April  12.     Articles  on  Mosaics. 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  PAINTING. 


OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Greek  Painting;  sources  of  our  knowledge 
regarding  it;  epoch-making  painters;  relation 
of  the  painting  of  the  Greeks  to  their  sculpture. 

Relation  of  Roman  to  Greek  art.  Greek  artists 
in  Italy. 

Mural  decorations  as  seen  in  Rome  and  Pompeii; 
scenes  chosen,  character  of  work. 

Standards  of  art  under  Roman  rule. 

Greek  Vase  Painting:  ^Shapes  and  uses  of  vases 
'' Technical  methods  of  decoration.  "^Epochs, 
and  styles  of  decoration.    **  Etruscan  vases. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Methods  and  materials  of  painting. 
Classic  stories  suggested  by  our  pictures. 
Roman  m3rthology  compared  with  Greek. 
The  Pompeian  House. 

Note. — Our  knowkdge  of  Greek  Painting  is  gained  almobi. 
entirely  from  literary  sources,  except  for  that  especial  form  of 
the  art  found  on  the  vases  of  all  periods.  The  excavations  of 
Pompeii,  which  have  been  progressing  systematically  since  1860, 
have  brought  to  light  much  of  interest  in  the  mural  decorations 
of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  Many  of  these  examples,  now 
preserved  in  the  Naples  Museum,  are  copies  of  Greek  subjects, 
thus  affording  us  a  remote  hint  of  what  the  originals  may  have 
been.  Due  allowance  must,  however,  be  made  both  for  the  con- 
ventions of  the  period  and  for  the  fact  that  much  of  the  work  was 
probably  that  of  mere  artizans. 
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questions  on  special  pictures. 

No.  t. — Chariot  Race. 
National  Museum,  Naples. 

Does  the  subject  chosen  for  the  decoration  of  this 
vase  suggest  the  date  of  its  manufacture?  Does  the 
decoration  serve  to  emphasize  the  shape  of  the  vase? 
Compare  with  2  in  this  respect.  Compare  also  the 
way  in  which  the  figures  are  drawn.  Which  seems  the 
older  art?    What  advantage  in  either? 

Account  for  the  generally  superior  quality  of  geomet- 
rical to  pictorial  ornament.  Is  that  the  case  in  all  the 
illustrations  of  vase  painting?  Was  the  painter's  aim 
usually  decorative  or  narrative?  In  what  respects 
does  the  surface  of  a  vase  lend  itself  to  narrative  ? 

No.  2 — Eos  and  Kephalos. 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

Inside  of  a  Greek  Kylix — a  vase  that  is  wide  and  shallow,  set 
on  a  low  standard;  Colors,  red  and  black.  Eos,  the  Dawn,  is 
about  to  carry  Kephalos  to  the  heavens.  On  outside  of  vase  a 
circular  row  of  figures  turn  from  the  altars,  where  sacrifice  is 
being  offered,  to  gaze  toward  the  receding  figure  of  their  com- 
panion with  gestures  of  surprise.  Probably  early  5th  century 
B.C. 

Does  this  drawing  fit  well  within  the  circle?  Is  the 
torso  (body  or  tnmk)  of  Kephalos  correctly  formed? 
Are  legs  and  feet  drawn  with  understanding  of  anatomy  ? 
Explain.  Do  the  faces  seem  archaic  or  modem  ?  Is  the 
story  intelligently  suggested?  Which  predominates  in 
the  picture — ^beauty  or  archaism?  In  what  way  is  the 
fine  quality  of  the  work  shown? 
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No.  3 — Group  of  Greek  Mafdens. 

National  Museum,  Naples. 

Painting  on  marble;  probably  executed  in  Greece.      Found  in 
Herculaneum. 

What  are  the  lower  figures  doing?  the  upper  figures? 
Is  the  subject  a  serious  one?  Is  it  probably  represen- 
tative of  the  best  Greek  painting?    Why? 

Can  you  see  any  other  reason  than  the  requirements 
of  the  action  for  putting  the  arms  as  they  are?  How 
would  you  characterize  the  effect?  Do  you  find  a  simi- 
lar effect  in  other  parts  of  the  picture  ? 

Is  the  drawing  true?  Is  it  artistic?  Are  these  two 
questions  synonjmious?  What  parts  seem  best  drawn? 
Does  the  drapery  resemble  that  of  Greek  statues? 
Compare  with  draperies  of  thie  Parthenon  frieze  (Series 
A,  157-159),  with  those  of  the  Nike  Balustrade  (Series 
A,  170,  171)  with  Roman  work  (Series  A,  222).  What 
does  this  suggest  as  to  the  possible  date  of  this  work? 

What  can  you  discover  in  the  work  itself  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  Greek  rather  than  Roman 
origin? 

What  do  you  conclude  as  to  the  character  and  quality 
of  Greek  painting  at  this  period? 

No.  4 — The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia. 

National  Museum,  Naples. 

Pompeian  fresco;  poor  copy  of  famous  Greek  original.  The 
Greeks,  detained  on  their  excursion  against  Troy  by  unfavorable 
winds,  are  led  by  an  oracle  to  sacrifice  Agamemnon's  daughter, 
but  at  the  last  moment  she  is  carried  away  by  Diana  to  be  her 
priestess,  a  stag  being  substituted  by  the  goddess  for  sacrifice. 
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Who  is  the  figure  to  the  right  ?  that  to  the  left  ?  Why 
does  he  cover  his  face?  Who  are  the  central  figures? 
Why  so  nearly  nude?  Who  are  the  figures  above? 
What  are  the  principal  defects  in  the  work?  Is  the 
action  stilted  or  easy?  Is  the  composition  pleasing? 
Why  is  the  figure  of  Diana  repeated?  Are  the  figures 
on  extreme  left  and  right  correctly  proportioned? 
Why  ?  Are  the  attitudes  intelligently  felt  ?  From  what 
point  does  the  light  come?  Are  light  and  shade  consis- 
tently arranged  ?  Can  you  explain  the  f atdts  in  the  pic- 
ture otherwise  than  by  defects  in  the  original? 

No.  5 — Discovery  of  Teleptitfs. 

National  Museum,  Naples. 

Fresco,  found  in  Herculaneum.  Telephus,  having  been  ex- 
posed at  his  birth  by  his  parents,  is  suckled  by  a  hind  sent  by  the 
gods.  Arcadia  in  the  guise  of  a  local  deity  presides  over  the  scene 
at  which  Hercules  discovers  his  infant  son. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  drawing  and  modelling  of  the 
hind?  the  child?  the  male  figure?  the  arms  of  the  female 
figure?  the  eagle?  Is  the  lion  as  well  represented  as 
the  other  figures?    Why? 

Who  is  the  youthful  figure  above,  to  the  left?  What 
character  does  the  face  express?    Is  it  well  expressed? 

Are  the  figures  in  general  graceful  and  well  repre- 
sented? the  draperies? .  (Compare  with  good  Greek  sta- 
tues and  with  Renaissance  works.)  *  Do  you  notice  any 
defects  of  representation  in  the  sitting  figure,  the  child, 
or  elsewhere? 
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No.  6— Medea  Heditating  the  Murder  of  her  Children. 

National  Museum,  Napks. 
Pompeian  fresco. 

Does  this  figure  express,  in  a  complete  and  dignified 
manner,  the  tragedy  indicated  by  the  title?  Are  there 
faults  in  its  expression — if  so,  what?  Is  there  any 
weakness  in  the  figure?  Is  womanliness  indicated? 
Does  the  face  suggest  maternal  tenderness?  Does  it 
suggest  insanity  or  ferocity?  Is  the  large  eye  indica- 
tive of  certain  traits  of  character,  or  is  it  common  to 
women  in  Hellenistic  and  Roman  paintings?  The  fig- 
ures in  No.  5.  Is  Medea'^s  form  well  proportioned 
or  are  there  defects  of  drawing?  Does  the  figure  look 
as  if  it  were  studied  from  life  or  painted  from  imagina- 
tion? 

No.  JO — The  Infant  Hercoles  Mastering  the  Serpent. 
House  of  the  Vettii,  Pompeii. 
Pompeian  fresco,  probably  copy  of  Greek  original. 

When  eight  months  old  Hercules  was  attacked  by  two  serpents 
sent  by  Juno  to  devour  him.  He  seized  them  and  strangled 
them,  in  the  presence  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene,  while  his 
brother  alarmed  the  house  by  his  shrieks. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  drawing  and  figure  work? 
Is  the  perspective  well  represented?  Why  is  the  eagle 
introduced?    Cf.  5. 

Which  attitude  is  best?  Does  the  artist  successfully 
represent  fright  in  the  spectators? 

Is  there  an  appropriate  amount  of  detail  in  the  pic- 
ture?   Is  it  well  chosen  and  represented? 
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Are  there  any  lines  in  the  picture  that  seem  to  have 
been  determined  wholly  or  in  part  for  their  sensuous 
effect, i.e., grace  and  beauty,  rather  than  truth  to  nature ? 

No.  1 1 — The  Panistunent  of  Dirke. 

House  of  the  Vettii,  Pompeii. 

Fresco,  somewhat  defaced. 

Dirke  had  cruelly  treated  the  mother  of  the  two  youths  and 
was  by  them  bound  to  the  horns  of  a  wild  bull. 

Cf.  No.  271  Series  A — ^Farnese  BuIL 
National  Museum,  Naples. 
Hellenistic  sculpture,  much  restored;  same  subject. 

What  differences  do  you  note  between  the  painting 
and  the  sculpture?  What  similarities?  Do  any  of  the 
latter  seem  mere  coincidences  or  like  copying?  If  so, 
which  is  the  copy?  Why? 

Is  this  a  good  subject  for  art?  Why?  Is  it  better 
adapted  to  painting  or  to  sculpture?  Why?  Could 
the  painter  have  told  the  story  more  fully  to  advantage? 
the  sculptor? 

No.  IS-^AIdobrandini  Marriage. 

Vatican,  Rome. 

Greek  work  of  the  1st  century  B.  C. 

.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  ancient  paintings  in  existence.  It  was 
found  in  1609  near  the  Arch  of  Gallienus  and  is  named  from 
Cardinal  Aldobrandini  into  whose  possession  it  then  came. 

Identify  the  bride,  the  bridegroom,  the  other  figures. 
Interpret  the  expression  of  the  principal  faces.  Ex- 
plain the  action  to  the  left ;  to  the  right ;  in  the  center. 
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Is  the  picture  a  unit  or  a  group  of  separate  pictures? 
Would  it  have  been  better  if  all  the  figures  had  been 
united  in  a  single  action  or  group  interest?  Does  the 
shape  of  the  picture  influence  this? 

Why  are  certain  figures  represented  half  nude  and 
others  not?    Who  are  these  figures? 

Are  the  figures  well  drawn  and  posed  ?  Are  they  rest- 
ful or  not?  Does  the  picture  lack  animation?  Where 
is  the  animation  most  manifest? 

How  do  the  draperies  compare  with  those  of  other 
Greek  figures?  of  Byzantine  and  early  Christian  figures  ? 
Which  seems  to  you  the  best?  In  what  painting  of 
your  acquaintance  are  they  surpassed? 

Do  you  detect  any  arrangement  of  lines  with  ref- 
erence to  symmetry  and  beauty  other  than  that  re- 
quired for  the  representation  of  the  figures?  Is  the 
representation  ever  sacrificed  to  these  ends? 

No.  7 — ^A  Bacchante. 

National  Museum,  Naples. 

No.  8 — 'Loves  as  Wine  Merchants. 

No.  9— A  Cock  Fight. 

House  of  the  Vettii,  Pompeii. 

This  Pompeian  house,  which  was  excavated  in  1894-'96,  has 
been  left  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  original  condition,  and  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  best  illustrations,  not  only  of  the  arrangement 
of  .rooms  in  the  Roman  house,  but  of  the  methods  of  decoration. 
The  long  frieze  in  which  the  little  Loves  are  seen  carrying  on  all 
the  varied  duties  of  life  is  of  great  charm. 
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No.  12— Wall  Decoration. 
Pompeii. 

In  what  does  the  attractiveness  of  this  work  consist? 
Do  these  details  suggest  large  and  consistent  plans  of 
interior  decoration?  Do  they  suggest  permanence,  or 
that  the  wall  decoration  would  soon  be  changed,  as  with 
us? 

Are  they  well  done,  carefully  executed?  Do  they 
show  devemess,  invention? 

Do  you  call  them  good  art?  Why?  (A  good  ques- 
tion to  return  to.) 

GENERA!,  QUESTIONS. 

What  was  the  relative  importance  of  painting  and 
sculpture  in  Greek  art?  How  do  you  account  for  the 
popular  impression  on  this  point  ?  How  did  Roman  art 
differ  from  that  of  Greece?    Was  it  progressive? 

Which  of  the  works  above  mentioned  seem  purely 
Greek?  Which  are  ptirely  Roman?  How  far  do  the 
others  partake  of  the  one  or  the  other  character  ?  State 
as  definitely  as  possible  the  character  of  the  Roman  as 
distinguished  from  the  Greek  spirit  in  art. 

Is  there  a  dose  aUiance  between  Roman  painting  and 
sculpture?  How?  Was  Roman  art  idealistic  or  realis- 
tic? Had  the  Roman  painters  high  ideals?  What 
were  their  subjects?  Did  they  treat  mythological 
subjects  nobly? 

Are  extant  mural  paintings  of  the  Roman  period  suf- 
fidently  numerous  for  tracing  the  devdopment  of  Ro- 
man art,  or  are  they  chiefly  of  one  epoch?    May  these 
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mural  paintings  be  supposed  to  represent  the  highest 
artistic  achievement  of  the  time,  like  such  notable 
works  of  to-day,  as  the  paintings  in  thenew  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington  or  the  Public  Library  of  Bos- 
ton? Why?  How  would  you  limit  decorative  painting, 
i.  e.,  where  may  the  line  be  drawn  between  decorative 
art  and  pictorial  art,  or  decorative  art  and  high  art? 
If  a  pictorial  subject  becomes  a  fitting  wall  decoration, 
what  pictorial  qualities  must  be  suppressed  in  its 
treatment? 

Were  historical  subjects  notably  frequent  in  Roman 
sculpture?  in  Roman  painting?  Was  the  spirit  of  their 
mural  paintings,  in  general,  serious  and  lofty,  or  mirth- 
ful? Was  any  one  class  of  mythological  events  more 
frequently  represented?  Are  these  paintings  probably 
originals  or  copies  of  originals?  What  do  some  of  them 
suggest  regarding  the  excellence  and  popularity  of  pos- 
sible originals?  What  essential  condition  of  painting 
had  the  ancients  discovered?  What  did  they  lack  that 
critics  of  modem  painting  require  absolutely? 
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SCULPTURE  AND  PAINTING  DURING  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES. 


OUTLINE    FOR    STUDY. 

Characteristics  of  Roman  Art;  causes  of  its 
decliae. 

Dependence  of  Christian  upon  classic  art;  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  in  the  Empire  and  its 
development. 

Influence  of  Christianity  upon  Art;  themes 
chosen ;  favorite  legends  and  S3mibols  of  the 
early  Church. 

Art  in  the  Catacombs,  its  object  and  character; 
by  what  standards  to  be  judged. 

Early  Christian  sarcophagi,  their  workmanship 
and  decoration;  influence  of  Roman  models; 
comparison  with  Greek  tomb  reliefs. 

Material  and  intellectual  conditions  xmder  the 
Byzantine  Empire;  the  iconoclastic  move- 
ment. 

Character  of  Byzantine  Art;  its  conventionaUty 
and  lack  of  freedom,  departure  from  nature, 
feeling  for  decorative  effect. 

Influence  of  the  East  upon  ItaUan  Art. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

The  Catacombs  of  Rome. 

Constantine's  City. 

The  Rise  of  the  Popes. 

The  Mt.  Athos  Handbook  (Didron). 

Carvings  in  Ivory. 
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questions  on  special  pictures. 

,    Nos.  41,  42 — Catacomb  Paintings. 

These  reproductions  are  taken  from  copies  of  frescos  gathered 
from  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  many  of  them  now  nearly  if  not 
quite  destroyed.  Most  of  them  were  from  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
Calixtus.  All  were  probably  executed  before  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian, 284  A.  D.,  and  slight  as  they  are  furnish  us  almost  our 
only  information  concerning  the  strictly  Christian  art  of  this 
early  period.  The  familiar  stories  of  Jonah,  Moses  Striking  the 
Rock,  the  Paralytic  and  the  Good  Shepherd,  are  easily  recog- 
nized. The  figures  with  hands  upraised  are' called  "  orantes" 
— praying  ones,  and  represent  the  deceased.  The  grave  digger 
with  his  pick  was  often  represented.  The  funeral  feast  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  the  feast  of  the  Eucharist.  Of  this  the  fish 
bearing  the  basket  of  bread  is  perhaps  a  symbol. 

Why  is  the  story  of  Jonah  so  often  repeated?  Cf. 
Sarcophagus,  372.  Is  it  told  in  the  spirit  of  literalism? 
Is  the  same  true  of  other  subjects?  What  suggested  the 
form  of  the  whale?  Is  the  scene  of  Jonah  under  the 
gourd  used  merely  as  an  accessory,  or  has  it  a  meaning 
bf  its  own? 

How  carefully  is  the  work  done?  Do  these  frag- 
ments suggest  a  large  and  consistent  scheme  of  wall 
decorations?     Cf.  43.    What  purpose  did  they  serve? 

No.  43 — ^Fresco. 
Crypt,  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Rome. 
The  modem  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  in  Rome  is  built 
over  the  extensive  apartments  of  the  private  houses  occupied, 
according  to  tradition,  by  John  and  Paul,  two  court  officials 
to  Constantia,  daughter  of  Constantine,  who  suflfered  martyrdom 
there  by  order  of  Julian.  The  church  erected  in  400  was  de- 
stroyed in  1024,  and  the  lower  rooms  completely  lost  sight  of. 
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They  were  discovered  and  excavated  in  1887.  Pagan  and 
Christian  wall  decorations  may  here  be  studied  side  by  side. 
This  example  dates  probably  from  the  2d  or  3d  century. 

How  does  this  painting  compare  with  those  in  the 
Catacombs?  What  suggestion  of  Christian  sjntnbolism 
is  there  here?  Is  it  Christian  or  classic?  How  does  it 
compare  with  Pompeian  wall  decoration?    Cf.  8. 

Does  this  fragment  suggest  a  well-considered  scheme 
of  decoration?  an  attractive  interior?  Is  the  work 
carefully  or  sketchily  done? 

No.  371 — Christian  Sarcophagus. 

(Good  Shepherds  and  vintage  scene.) 

Lateran  Museum,  Rome. 

Found  in  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Prsetextus,  probably  late  2d 
or  early  3d  century. 

No.  372 — Christian  Sarcophagtis, 

(History  of  Jonah.) 

Lateran  Museum,  Rome. 

Found  in  the  burial  place  of  the  Vatican  (scene  of  Nero's 

persecutions),  4th  or  5th  century.     The  small  scenes  above  are, 

Raising  of  Lazarus,  Moses  Striking  the  Rock,  Seizure  of  Moses  (?) 

Daniel  (?). 

No.  373 — Christian  Sarcophagus. 

(Agape  and  Crescenziano.) 

Lateran  Museum,  Rome. 

Late  period.     The  scenes  are  perhaps:  Offerings  of  the  Fields 

and  Herds  (Cain  and  Abel?),  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Deceased, 

Miracles  of  Christ. 

In  which  of  these  Sarcophagi  do  you  find  reminders 
of  classic  influence?  In  what  does  this  influence  consist? 
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Is  it  equally  true  of  all?  Is  any  one  of  them  wholly 
consistent  in  this  respect?  In  what  does  the  variation 
consist? 

How  appropriate  are  these  scenes  for  a  funeral  monu- 
ment? Why  were  they  chosen?  How  skilfully  are  the 
stories  told?  Has  this,  or  making  a  beautiful  surface, 
been  the  aim  of  the  artists? 

In  which  one  has  the  space  been  most  successfully 
filled?  What  general  criticism  upon  all  three  in  this 
respect?    Do  they  differ  from  classic  art  in  this? 

How  does  the  method  of  stone-cutting  differ  from 
that  of  the  Parthenon  frieze?  (Series  A.  142-159.) 
What  advantages  has  this  method?  Are  there  dis- 
advantages? 

What  pecuharities  of  proportion  in  373?  What 
makes  it  so  monotonous?  Why  has  the  Christ  head 
no  nimbus?    Cf.  Catacomb  paintings  and  mosaics. 

No.  44 — CtiicHi-xioa.    (Fresco.) 

S.  Maria  Antiqua,  Rome. 

During  the  recent  excavations  in  the  Roman  Forum  there  were 
found  in  the  extensive  remains  of  the  Library  coimected  with 
the  Temple  of  Augustus,  just  under  the  steep  cliff  of  the  Palatine 
and  close  to  the  present  entrance  to  the  Forum,  a  series  of  frescos 
of  the  utmost  interest.  That  there  must  have  been  a,  place  of 
worship  here  as  early  as  the  6th  century  is  proved  by  the  dated 
tombstones  which  have  been  found  in  the  pavement.  The  name 
S.  M.  Antiqua  may  easily  have  been  given  to  the  gre^t  basilica 
built  on  the  site  by  Pope  John  VII  in  705-708,  to  distinguish  it 
from  S.  M.  Nuova  on  the  other  side  of  the  Forum.  The  date  of 
the  frescos  is  determined  by  the  figure  of  Pope  Zacharias  (741- 
752)  who  is  represented  with  a  square  nimbus,  showing  him  to  be 
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alive  at  the  time.  This  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  is  of 
especial  interest  as  it  is  a  subject  seldom  treated  in  early  art. 
The  earliest  known  example  dates  from  586.  This  example  may 
perhaps  have  been  done  by  Greek  artists  driven  from  the  East 
by  the  Iconoclasts. 

Is  the  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ  usually  clothed? 
Why  is  it  so  here?  In  what  other  respects  does  this 
differ  from  the  customary  representations?  What  is 
the  character  of  the  face  ?  Cf .  Earlier  and  later  mosaics. 
Has  the  artist  attempted  to  represent  the  tragedy  of 
the  scene?    Is  this  a  mistake? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  attitudes  of  the  Madonna 
and  St.  John?  Why  does  the  Christ  nimbus  differ  from 
the  others? 

Study  the  faces,  the  draperies,  the  way  in  which  the 
figures  stand.     How  much  artistic  ability  is  shown  ? 

(  1.  Madonna  and  Child  (panel). 
No.  45< 

(  2.  OttcSfixion  with  scenes  from  the  Passion  (panel). 

No.  46 —  S.  Mary  Magdalen  (panel). 

Academy,  Florence. 

These  are  typical  paintings  of  the  period  immediately  preced 
ing  Cimabue,  the  12th  and  early  13th  centuries.     While  they 
are  probably  the  work  of  Italian  artists,  they  show  unmistakable 
signs  of  Byzantine  influence,  notably  in  the  elongated  forms, 
the  draperies,  and  the  misanthropic  expressions. 

Why  are  some  of  the  figures  so  much  larger  than 
others?  What  do  the  small  figures  represent?  Do 
they  resemble  any  of  the  Mosaic  figures? 

In  what  respect  are  the  Madonna  and  Child  fatdty? 
Have  they  any  redeeming  feattu'es? 
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Why  is  the  Christ  figure  represented  in  this  way?  Cf. 
44.    Which  is  the  more  impressive?  the  better  art? 

What  is  the  garment  of  the  Magdalen?  What  is  the 
story  of  her  life  as  told  by  the  small  pictures?  What 
confusion  of  Bible  characters  is  shown? 

How  much  of  the  earlier  Christian  symbolism  is  there 
in  these  pictures?  What  new  elements  are  introduced? 
Do  they  show  a  study  of  life?  sense  of  beauty?  feeling 
for  decorative  effect? 

No.  374 — ^Madonna  (marble  relief). 
S.  Marco,  Venice. 
Byzantine  relief  of  the  11th  century.  This  representation  of 
the  Madonna  is  often  found  on  Byzantine  coins  of  the  11th 
century  and  is  several  times  repeated  in  the  sculptures  built  into 
the  walls  of  San  Marco.  This  example  is  found  in  the  Capella 
Nova  in  the  north  transept.  Like  most  of  the  sculptures  of 
the  church,  it  was  brought  from  elsewhere  to  adorn  the  building. 

What  indicates  that  this  is  the  Madonna?  How  does 
it  differ  from  the  Madonna  to  which  we  are  accustomed? 
When  does  the  different  conception  make  its  appear- 
ance? Explain  the  attitude?  Has  it  appeared  before? 
How  does  this  compare  with  the  early  representations 
of  Christ? 

Is  the  modelling  delicately  and  carefully  done?  How 
are  the  draperies  treated?  Which  of  the  mosaics  does 
this  most  resemble  ?    In  what  respect  ? 

No.  375 — Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
S.  Stefano,  Bologna. 
Painted  terra-cotta  of  the  14th  century.     It  was  shown  in  the 
Exposition  of  Sacred  Art,  in  1900,  but  is  now  in  a  chapel  of  that 
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portion  of  the  quaint  old  sevenfold  church  of  S.  Stefano,  known 
as  "della  Tiinita." 

Compare  with  373.  Are  the  proportions  the  same? 
Do  the  faces  suggest  a  different  nationality?  Is  the 
modelling  better  than  373?  Do  the  garments  fall  nat- 
urally? Is  the  general  sentiment  of  these  figures  em- 
phasized by  the  direction  of  the  folds  of  the  draperies? 
If  transversely  curved  folds  were  more  prominent  than 
vertical  folds,  would  the  figures  make  the  same  impres- 
sion of  devoutness  and  solemnity  as  now? 

How  does  this  group  show  that  a  new  element  has 
entered  into  Christian  worship? 

No.  47 — Byzantine  Madonna. 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  Florence. 

Why  is  the  flesh  of  these  figures  dark?  Do  the  folds 
of  drapery  recall  Greek  statues?  Are  they  as  true  to 
natiu-e?  Do  they  have  an  impression  of  dignity?  Is 
the  pose  awkward,  or  easy  and  nattural? 

Is  the  figure  of  the  Madonna  expressive  of  natural 
tenderness?  or  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  the  world? 
Does  she  arouse  our  interest?  Does  she  seem  proud  or 
indifferent?  Is  she  human?    Is  she  divine? 

Is  the  work  marked  by  carefulness  of  execution  or 
does  it  seem  that  of  an  inexperienced  artist?  Does  it 
seem  more  or  less  advanced  than  45?  than  375? 

No.  377 — Saviour  between  Symbols  of   the    Evangelists,  with 

King  David. 

Campo  Santo,  Pisa. 

This  tomb  relief  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  bears  the 

quaint  inscription,  "  This  work  which  you  see  Bonamico  made; 
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pray  for  him. "  This  is  believed  to  be  the  only  example  in  Italy 
of  a  subject  which,  strictly  Byzantine  in  its  origin,  was  popular 
in  French  art  of  the  12th  century.  Works  of  this  period  are  rare 
in  Italy. 

The  figure  above  of  King  David  playing  upon  his  harp  is  by 
the  same  artist,  but  was  not  intended  for  this  tomb. 

Note  the  extremely  flat  treatment.  All  the  surfaces 
are  raised  a  comparatively  even  distance  from  the  back- 
ground, the  modelling  then  being  suggested  by  a  multi- 
tude of  fine  lines.  The  animals  are  similar  to  those 
found  on  Byzantine  capitals  and  also  in  early  Norman 
work.  The  character  of  the  draperies  and  especially 
the  treatment  of  the  hair  are  noteworthy.  Compare 
with  later  Byzantine  mosaics  and  paintings. 

No.  378  —  Ptilpit,  fay  Gaido  da  G>mo. 
S.  Bartolotnmeo  ia  Pantano,  Pistoja. 
Made  in  1250.     Both  in  its  position  against  the  wall  and  in 
the  character  of  the  reliefs  it  well  illustrates  the  art  of  Northern 
Italy  before  the  Pisani. 

What  has  suggested  this  method  of  supporting  the 
pulpit?  Is  there  undue  sense  of  weight?  Compare 
with  the  pulpits  by  the  Pisani. 

What  are  the  figures  at  the  comers?  How  sup- 
ported? What  do  they  add  to  the  beauty  and  meaning 
of  the  work? 

What  are  the  subjects  of  the  reliefs?  Are  the  figures 
well  arranged  in  each  reUef  ?  Has  the  story  or  the  ar- 
tistic effect  been  the  artist's  chief  thought?  Might  the 
entire  front  have  been  used  as  a  single  panel  for  deco- 
rating?   What  would  have  been  the  result? 
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Are  the  figures  well  proportioned?  Are  the  draper- 
ies good?-  Do  the  panels  recall  earlier  work  we  have 
studied? 

GBNBRAL  QUESTIONS. 

What  has  been  the  trend  of  Art  during  this  period, 
200-1200  A.  D.?  Has  it  improved?  Has  it  deterio- 
rated?   In  what  ways? 

What  new  elements  have  entered  into  men's  concep- 
tions?   Into  their  modes  of  expression? 
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MOSAICS. 

OUTLINE  POR  STUDY. 

The  mechanics  of  Mosaic  manufacture;  materials 
and  methods  of  use. 

Ancient  Mosaics;  position,  subjects  chosen,  char- 
acter of  work. 

Early  Christian  Mosaics  and  their  dependence 
upon  classic  models. 

Blue  backgrounds  and  gold  backgrounds;  effects 
of  the  change  upon  Mosaic  development;  the 
place  of  perspective  in  Mosaic. 

Use  made  of  the  human  figure;  relative  value  of 
conventional  and  pictorial  designs. 

Mosaic  the  living  art  of  mediaeval  times;  its 
advantages  and  limitations. 

Principal  centres  of  Mosaic  work;  Rome,  Ra- 
venna,  Venice,   Sicily,   Constantinople. 

TOPICS  FOR  FtTRTHER  RBSgARCH. 

The  Emperor  Justinian  as  an  art  patron. 
The  Church  of  San  Marco,  Venice. 
Ravenna,  the  deserted  city. 
The  Cosmati  family  and  their  work. 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

A  few  subjects  from  Roman  Mosaics  have  been  introduced 
for  purposes  of  comparison  and  as  showing  different  methods 
of  Mosaic  construction. 
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Mosaic  in  the  Roman  period  was  used  almost  exclusively  for 
floor  decoration,  only  rarely  appearing  on  walls  or  ceilings.  It 
was  then  made  from  colored  marbles  on  a  white  ground.  Many 
of  the  early  glass  Mosaics  used  a  blue  background;  this,  however, 
is  seldom  found  after  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  the  blue  having 
given  place  to  the  still  more  brilliant  gold  background. 

Note. — ^A  reading  glass  will  be  found  especially  helpful  in 
studying  the  reproductions  of  Mosaics. 

No,  J  6 — Aquatic  Birds. 
S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  Rome. 

Fragment  of  ancient  Mosaic  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
church.     Marble,  dark  colors  on  white  ground. 

How  lifelike  are  these  birds?  What  means  has  the 
artist  used  to  this  end?  How  are  the  forms  made  to 
seem  round?    What  signs  of  foreshortening  are  there? 

Study  the  position  of  tesserae  or  cubes  of  stone.  Do 
they  all  run  in  the  same  direction?  Why?  What  has 
the  artist  accomplished  in  this  way?  Note  especially 
the  impression  of  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  waterfowl 
at  the  right. 

Is  it  a  defect  or  an  excellence  that  the  Mosaic  charac- 
ter of  the  work  is  so  evident?  What  conventions  or 
rules  governing  Mosaic  work  are  suggested  by  this 
picture? 

Compare  with  15  Which  is  the  more  skilful  piece 
of  work? 

No.  t4— Battle  of  Issus. 

National  Museum,  Naples. 

Found  in  the  House  of  the  Faun  in  Pompeii;  partly  destroyed. 
Undoubtedly  a  copy  in  Mosaic  of  a  Greek  wall  painting.  The 
tessera  are  of  marble  and  extremely  small,  colors  naturalistic. 
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That  moment  of  the  battle  is  represented  when  Alexander, 
whose  helmet  has  fallen  off,  presses  forward  against  the  fleeing 
Persians,  while  Darius,  scarcely  mindful  of  his  own  danger,  looks 
anxiously  back  at  his  brother,  whose  horse  has  just  fallen  under 
him. 

Is  this  more  suitable  for  a  floor  Mosaic  or  a  wall  paint- 
ing? Why?  What  gives  the  sense  of  rush  and  move- 
ment to  the  picture?    What  is  the  effect  of  the  spears? 

How  has  the  artist  rounded  his  figures?  Cf.  16, 
Aquatic  Birds.  What  advantage  has  each  method? 
Which  is  better  for  Mosaic? 

Is  the  Mosaic  character  of  the  work  evident?  Is 
that  one  cause  of  its  excellence. 

No.  17 — Section  of  Ceiling. 

No.  18 — Section  of  Ceiling. 

S.  Costanza,  Rome. 

Fourth  century.     Dark  colors  on  white  ground. 

This  small  church  is  believed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  as  a  memorial  to  his  daughter  Constantia, 
or  possibly  as  a  baptistery  for  the  adjoining  church  of  St.  Agnes 
outside-the-walls.  It  is  a  circular  edifice  with  a  dome  over  the 
centre,  and  with  a  barrel  vault  over  the  circular  surrounding 
aisle.  The  Mosaics  of  this  vault  are  divided  into  eleven  sections 
of  alternating  free  design  and  set  pattern.  No.  18  represents 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  while  the  other  sections  introduce 
almost  no  figures  that  are  even  remotely  Christian  in  their  sig- 
nificance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  have  here  in  the  main  just 
such  a  pattern  and  color  scheme  as  was  in  common  use  for  pave- 
ments among  the  Romans. 
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Is  the  lack  of  symmetry  in  these  designs  disturbing? 
Do  they  fill  the  space  satisfactorily?  Is  the  sentiment 
joyous  or  sober?  Do  they  illustrate  any  Christian 
ideas?  How  are  the  designs  adapted  to  a  fimeral 
monument? 

Is  the  work  carefully  done?  Cf.  14,  16.  Does  the 
artist  seem  more  at  home  in  the  picture  or  the  pattern 
part  of  his  work?    Why  is  this? 

No.  19 — Christ  Enthroned  with  Saints. 
S.  Pudenziana,  Rome. 

Fourth  century.     Naturalistic  colors  on  sober  background. 

The  church  of  S.  Pudenziana  is  traditionally  the  oldest  in 
Rome,  founded  by  St.  Peter  in  the  home  of  Pudens  (2  Timothy 
iv.  21)  and  his  daughters.  It  is  "known  to  have  been  restored 
under  Pope  Siricus,  who  died  398,  and  both  this  fact  and  the 
character  of  the  work  argue  strongly  for  dating  this  Mosaic  as 
of  the  4th  century,  in  which  case  it  is  the  earliest  example  of 
glass  Mosaic  in  Rome. 

The  original  proportions  of  this  fine  Mosaic  picture  have  been 
sadly  changed  by  alterations  in  the  church  interior,  cutting  off 
the  picture  above  and  below.  The  subject  is  Christ  enthroned 
between  SS.  Pudenziana  and  Praxedis,  the  daughters  of  Pudens, 
Peter  and  Paul.  The  row  of  figures  in  the  foreground  are  pos- 
sibly portraits,  though  some  of  the  heads  on  the  right  have  been 
restored  in  the  modern  style. 

No.  21 — ^Tritjmphal  Arch  and  Apse. 

S.  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura,  Rome. 

Fifth  century  (?),  13th  century.  This  church  was  founded 
in  the  4th  century  on  the  traditional  site  of  St.  Paul's  tomb.  The 
Mosaics  on  the  triumphal  arch  were  ordered  by  Galla  Placidia, 
6th  century;  they  may,  however,  have  suffered  restoration,  as 
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they  are  not  so  good  as  most  5th  century  work.  Those  of  the  apse 
are  of  the  13th  century.  The  angels  on  the  arch  above  are  per- 
haps the  first  to  appear  in  art.  The  "  four  and  twenty  elders  " 
are  often  represented. 

Compare  19  with  21.  What  differences  in  drapery, 
attitude,  gesture?  Do  the  groups  on  either  side  of 
Christ  in  19  balance  each  other?  Are  they  monoto- 
nous?   Is  that  equally  true  of  21? 

Is  the  shape  of  the  wall  surface  equally  well  defined? 
Which  of  these  Mosaics  is  the  better  picture?  Which 
the  better  decoration  for  the  wall?    Why? 

What  differences  in  the  character  of  the  Christ  head? 
How  do  they  compare  with  other  representations  we  are 
studying?    Has  this  any  meaning?. 

What  do  the  animals  on  either  side  above  mean? 
What  do  they  add  to  the  pictures? 

No.  26 — Symbolical  Figure. 
S.  Sabina,  Rome. 

Fifth  century.  Figure  on  gold  background,  inscription  gold 
on  blue,  dark  green  in  border. 

The  church  was  erected  in  425  and  still  retains  the  stately 
character  of  its  interior  with  its  double  row  of  fine  antique 
columns. 

This  figure,  representing  the  Church  of  Jewish  Christians,  is 
at  one  end  of  a  broad  band  of  Mosaic  inscription  on  the  west 
wall  of  the  church.  A  similar  figure,  emblematic  of  the  Gentik 
Church,  completes  the  decoration,  which  is  extremely  effective, 
although  so  simple. 

Study  by  means  of  a  reading  glass  the  character  of 
the  workmanship,  especially  the  way  in  which  the 
tesserae  are  set,  comparing  with  others. 
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How  is  the  figure  set  off  from  the  background  ?  How 
are  the  folds  of  the  garment  represented?  Is  it  only  by 
differences  of  color?  How  is  modelling  suggested  in 
the  face,  neck,  and  hands  ?  What  differences  in  theway 
the  gold  background  is  laid?  Is  this  intentional  or  the 
result  of  carelessness? 

Compare  the  large  letters  at  the  side  with  the  inscrip- 
tion below.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  different  work- 
manship? What  conventions  of  Mosaic  work  are  sug- 
gested by  this  picture?  In  what  does  the  excellence  of 
this  figure  consist?    Is  it  wholly  technical? 

No.  20 — ^Apse  Decoration. 
Portico  di  San  Veneziano. 
Baptistery,  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  Rome. 
Fifth  century.     Light  arabesques  on  blue  ground. 
This  baptistery,  the  earliest  and  long  the  only  one  in  Rome, 
was  probably  founded  by  Pope  Sixtus  III  (d.  440). 

This  Mosaic  is  in  what  was  originally  the  vestibule  of  the 
baptistery,  now  converted  into  a  chapel.  The  disfiguring  stucco 
angels  and  clouds  are  additions  of  the  rococo  period. 

Compare  with  18.  In  which  is  the  vine  more  natur- 
ally treated  ?  Which  fills  the  space  more  satisfactorily? 
Wliat  must  be  the  effect  of  the  change  in  color  scheme? 
What  indicates  the  Christian  character  of  this  Mosaic? 
Note  carefully  the  crosses  pendent  from  the  half  circle 
above.  Arethey  an  integral  part  of  the  design?  What 
does  this  suggest? 

No.  25 — The  Good  Shepherd. 
Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia,  Ravenna. 
Fifth  century.     Blue  background.     This  small  church,  now 
called  SS.  Nazzaro  e  Celso,  was  built  about  440  as  a  mortuary 
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chapel  by  Galla  Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  and  sister  of 
Honorius.  It  is  preserved  entire  and  is  lined,  dome  and  sides, 
with  Mosaics  on  a  blue  ground,  the  whole  effect  being  at  once 
brilliant  and  harmonious. 

In  the  picture  which  we  reproduce,  both  the  attitude  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  the  surroundings  recall  the  favorite  classic 
theme  of  Orpheus.  Similar  examples  have  been  found  among 
the  paintings  of  the  Catacombs. 

In  what  sense  can  this  be  called  naturalistic?  How 
does  this  representation  of  Christ  differ  from  others? 
Cf.  Sarcophagi  and  other  Mosaics. 

Why  art  the  sheep  marked  in  this  way?  What  other 
method  could  have  been  used?  Cf.  16.  Which  is  more 
satisfactory? 

What  makes  this  so  attractive  as  a  wall  decoration? 

No.  24 — Baptfsm  of  Christ. 

No.  23 — ^Mosaic  Decoration. 
S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  Ravenna. 

JPifth  century.     Gold  and  light  colors  on  blue  background. 

The  baptistery  of  the  Orthodox  is  an  octagonal  building  erected 
400  A.  D. :  the  Mosaics  placed  about  twenty-five  years  later  line 
dome  and  sides.  The  medallion  24  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
dome.  Beneath  a  festooned  border  are  standing  figures  of  the 
apostles,  tall  and  austere.  Columns  below  support  the  richly 
decorated  arches. 

In  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  24,  how  has  the  artist  en- 
deavored to  adapt  his  picture  to  the  frame?  How  suc- 
cessfully is  it  done  ?    How  does  the  drawing  of  the  figures 
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compare  with  that  in  other  Mosaics?  the  perspective? 
How  natural  is  the  water? 

Who  is  the  figure  in  the  backgrotuid  and  why  is  he 
there?  What  is  he  holding?  Is  his  expression  appro- 
priate? 

Compare  23  with  the  vine  pattern  from  S.  Costanza, 
18,  and  the  scroll  design,  20.  Is  perspective  used  in 
any  of  these  Mosaics?  Is  there  modelling  or  rounding 
of  forms?  Is  there  fidelity  to  nature?  In  what  does 
their  beauty  consist?  What  does  this  suggest  as  to  the 
nature  of  decorative  art?  What  forms  are  especially 
adapted  to  this  use  ?   Can  the  human  form  be  so  used  ? 

No.  27 — Interior  View. 

No.  28 — ^Procession  of  Female  Saints. 
S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  Ravenna. 

Sixth  century.  Light  colors,  pale  green  predominating,  on 
gold  ground. 

The  church,  built  about  500  A.  D.,  is  in  the  form  of  a  basilica. 
Beneath  the  clearstory  windows  a  band  of  Mosaic  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  nave;  on  one  side  a  procession  of  maidens  come 
from  Classis  to  worship  the  Virgin;  on  the  other  side  holy  men 
advance  from  the  gates  of  Ravenna  toward  the  enthroned  Christ. 

In  what  does  the  attractiveness  of  this  Mosaic  consist? 
Is  it  in  the  beauty  or  individuality  of  the  faces  ?  Would 
it  be  more  attractive  if  the  figures  were  varied  ?  How 
is  monotony  avoided?  Do  any  of  the  principles  sug- 
gested by  a  study  of  the  vine  patterns  apply  here?  Is 
this  a  legitimate  use  of  the  human  figure? 
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No.  29 — ^Emperor  Justinian  and  Courtiers. 
No.  30 — ^Empress  Theodora  and  Court  Ladies. 
San  Vitak.     Ravenna. 

Sixth  century.     Bright  colors  on  gold  background. 

These  Mosaics,  found  on  the  side  walls  of  the  choir,  are  almost 
the  only  survivals  of  secular  ceremonial  subjects  in  a  church. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Mosaics  with  blue  backgrounds  of  ap- 
parently the  same  period  are  found  in  the  same  church. 

Note  especially  the  treatment  of  the  faces  and  the 
means-by  which  drapery  is  represented.  This  is  perhaps 
the  earliest  example  in  Italy  of  a  style  known  as  the  By- 
zantine, and  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Eastern  artists. 

No.  22 — Apse  Decoration;  Christ  with  Saints. 
SS.  Cosmo  e  Damiano,  Rome. 
Sixth  century.     Blue  background. 

This  is  perhaps  the  last  example  of  the  use  of  the  blue  back- 
ground. The  figure  of  Pope  Felix,  under  whom  the  church  was 
built  (526-530),  and  the  sheep  at  the  left,  show  the  restorer's 
hand.  The  arch  built  into  the  church  in  later  times  conceals  a 
portion  of  the  original  picture. 

No.  32 — ^Apse  Decoration;  Christ  with  Saints. 
S.  Marco.     Rome. 
Ninth  century.     BrilUant  color. 

The  Mosaic  dates  from  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  under 
Gregory  IV  in  833,  the  most  degraded  period  of  Mosaic  art.  The 
pope  is  seen  with  the  square  halo,  at  the  extreme  left. 

Compare  these  Mosaics  with  those  of  S.  Pudenziana, 
19,  and  S.  Agnese,  31,  noting  dates,  color  used,  forms 
and  drapery.  What  do  they  suggest  as  to  the  progress 
of  art?  What  influence  may  be  responsible  for  the 
marked  change  in  type  of  face  and  drapery? 
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No.  31 — ^Apse  Decoration. 

S.  Agnese  Fuori  le  Mura,  Rome. 

Seventh  century.     Gold  background. 

St.  Agnes  is  here  represented  between  Popes  Honorius  and 
Symmachus,  the  restorers  of  the  church. 

What  is  the  customary  subject  for  the  decoration  of 
the  apse?  What  explanation  for  this  variation?  Does 
the  Mosaic  differ  in  other  respects?  Compare  the  pro- 
portions of  the  figures  and  the  treatment  of  drapery 
with  other  Mosaics.  Which  does  it  most  resemble?  •  Is 
the  elongation  and  stiffening  of  the  figures  the  result 
only  of  lessened  skill,  or  has  it  some  justification? 

No.  34 — ^Transporting  the  Body  of  St.  Mark. 
Fagade,  S.  Marco,  Venice. 

Thirteenth  century.     Gold  ground. 

This  Mosaic  from  the  setni-dome  above  the  first  door  at  the 
left  of  the  fagade  is  the  only  remaining  example  of  early  Mosaic 
work  left  on  the  fagade  of  the  church.  It  represents  the  bringing 
of  the  sacred  relics  of  the  patron  saint  from  Alexandria  into  the 
church,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  fairly  truthful  picture  of  the 
basilica  as  it  then  stood.  Due  allowance  must  be  'made  for 
foreshortening,  resulting  from  the  curved  surface. 

No.  38— Saints. 
Cathedral,  Cefalu,  Sicily. 
Twelfth  century. 

The  Mosaics  of  Cefalu,  dating  from  1148,  are  the  oldest  in 
Sicily  and  in  most  perfect  preservation.  Our  example  is  taken 
from  those  of  the  choir,  where  local  saints  and  Bible  characters 
are  arranged  in  several  courses  one  above  the  other.  The  names 
printed  beside  them  show  them  to  be  of  Greek  origin. 
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Do  these  Greek  saints  differ  in  type  from  those  of 
Mosaics  in  Rome?  Which  do  they  most  nearly  resem- 
ble? Is  the  resemblance  fortuitous  or  is  there  some 
reason  for  it?  What  details  show  the  careful  execution 
and  fineness  of  the  work? 

No.  39 — Tribune. 
Cathedral,  Monreale,  Sicily. 
Twelfth  centtiry. 

The  church  was  built  by  the  Norman  King,  WiUiam  II,  1174- 
1189,  the  Mosaics  also  being  completed  within  these  dates.  The 
interior  walls  were  entirely  covered  with  this  rich  decoration, 
employing  more  than  one  hundred  artists.  The  colors  are  less 
harinonious  and  the  drawing  less  free  than  in  the  Mosaics  of 
Cefalu. 

What  would  be  the  impression  produced  by  such  a 
church  interior  ?  Would  it  differ  materially  from  a  fres- 
coed interior? 

Compare  the  Madonna  and  the  drapery  of  the  Christ 
with  the  figure  of  Madoima,  47. 

No.  35 — Ttibuae  Arch  and  Apse. 
Twelfth  century.     Brilliant  colors. 

No.  36 — Nativity,  detail  from  lower  part  of  Apse. 

Late  thirteenth  century.     Naturalistic  colors. 

S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  Rome. 

According  to  tradition  the  church  was  founded  on  the  spot 

where  a  spring  of  oil  miraculously  appeared  at  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  Mosaics  on  the  face  of  the  arch  and  on  the  vaulting  date  from 

1137-1153.     Christ  is  here  seen  enthroned  with  Madonna  seated 

beside  him,  saints  and  popes  on  either  side. 
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The  picture  Mosaics  of  the  lower  course  date  from  about  1291 
and  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Pietro  Cavallini,  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Giotto. 

No.  33 — ^Arch  and  Apse. 
S:  Clemente,  Rome. 
Twelfth  century.     Gold  background.     One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting churches  of  Rome,  retaining  many  features  of  earlier 
churches. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  reproduction  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  decorative  value  of  this  work.  Especially  beautiful  is  the 
mass  of  conventionalized  leaves  and  vines  from  which  the  crucifix 
rises. 

No.  37 — ^Apse  Decoration. 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome. 

Thirteenth  century. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  churches  of  Rome. 
The  nave,  with  its  marble  columns  and  Mosaics  on  the  clearstory 
walls,  dates  from  432-440.  These  ancient  pictorial  Mosaics  are 
most  interesting,  but  no  photographs  of  them  are  obtainable. 

The  Mosaics  in  the  apse  are  by  Jacobus  Tomti,  1295.  The 
subject  is  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  below  are  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin.  The  rich  conventional  designs 
are  especially  worthy  of  notice. 

What  change  of  subject  is  noteworthy  in  these  later 
Mosaics?  Cf.  19.  Which  has  the  better  faces,  the  more 
lifelike  figures?  Which  has  the  better  perspective?  the 
better  modeling?  Is  there  any  advantage  in  the  stiff, 
prim  figures?  in  the  use  of  conventional  designs?  What 
have  these  later  Mosaics  in  common  in  this  regard? 

In  which  do  you  fed  most  clearly  the  half-dome  shape 
of  the  tribune?  Which  is  most  architectural?  Which 
is  most  decorative? 
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Comparing  still  with  19.  Which  is  the  finer  picture? 
Which  the  finer  tribune?  Enumerate  the  points  of 
superiority  of  each. 

In  how  far  does  36  indicate  a  return  to  the  ideals 
represented  in  19?  In  what  respect  is  it  radically 
different? 

No.  40— Yottthf  ol  Christ. 
WaU  of  North  Aisle. 

The  Virgin  as  Orante. 

Wall  of  South  Aisle. 

S.  Marco,  Venice. 

Fourteenth  century.  Christ  wears  a  gold  robe  against  a  blue 
background. 

Despite  the  total  disregard  of  anatomy  and  the 
clumsy  and  impossible  drapery,  these  Mosaics  illustrate 
admirably  the  decorative  effect  sought  by  Byzantine 
artists.  This  is  especially  to  be  seen  in  the  innumer- 
able folds  of  the  garments.  They  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Mosaics  of  S.  Marco.  An  inter- 
esting comparison  maybe  made  with  the  figure  of  Ma- 
donna 374,  and  also  with  the  figure  from  S.  Sabina,  26. 

GENERAI,  QUESTIONS. 

Is  Mosaic  well  adapted  to  pictorial  effect?  What  is 
its  development  along  this  line?  What  tendency  is 
noticeable  in  its  treatment  of  the  human  form?  Is  this 
due  to  the  ideas  of  the  times  or  has  the  nature  of  the 
material  an  influence  in  this  direction? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  Mosaic  as  a  means  of 
decoration?    What  are  its  limitations? 
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THE  BRIGHT  SPOT  IN  THE  DARK  AGES. 
By  H.  H.  Powbrs. 

From  the  time  of  Hadrian  to  the  time  of  Odoacer 
Roman  civilization  was  in  full  decline.  It  was  not 
dying;  nay,  rather,  it  was  in  process  of  slow  assimilation 
by  the  peoples  to  whom  it  had  been  beneficently  but 
artificially  extended.  In  a  sense  it  was  leavening  the 
lump  and  so  was  fulfilling  its  great  historic  mission. 
But  if  there  was  growth  at  the  circtmiference,  there  was 
decay  within.  The  energy  of  the  great  life-giving 
center  was  exhausted.  Her  armies,  so  long  invincible, 
were  depleted  and  demoralized,  and  inglorious  peace 
was  purchased  from  Vandal  and  Htm.  Her  wealth, 
the  greatest  ever  known,  was  dissipated,  her  higher 
industries  abandoned,  her  skill  forgotten.  Even  popu- 
lation itself  seemed  to  4ose  its  power  of  renewal;  fair 
fields  went  tmtilled,  and  where  teeming  towns  and 
watchful  legions  had  stretched  in  long  line  along  the 
edge  of  the  Empire,  the  barbarian  crossed  at  will  in 
search  of  ever-dwindUng  booty.  Morals  and  humanity 
suffered  from  the  universal  decline.  Harsher  laws 
returned;  parents  were  again  allowed  to  sell  their 
children  into  slavery,  a  right  that  the  Antonines  had 
forbidden. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  fine  arts  shared  in  the 
general  decay.  These,  the  most  delicate  flowers  of 
culture,  would  naturally  be  first  to  feel  the  frost.  What- 
ever Rome  succeeded  in  making  her  own  as  she  fell 
heur  successively  to  the  culture  of  Etruscan,  Carthagi- 
nian, and  Greek,  it  was  not  destined  to  prosper  in  her 
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keeping.  Go  into  any  of  the  galleries  of  Roman  sculp-- 
ture  —  say  that  of  the  Louvre,  where  works  are  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order — and  observe  the 
changes  of  four  hundred  years.  The  series  begins  with 
the  refined  portraits  of  Augustus,  Agrippa,  and  their 
contemporaries,  instinct  with  life  and  individuality. 
Then  come  commonplace  portraits  of  Roman  dames. 
with  incredible  coiffures,  the  latter  made  separable,  it 
may  be,  so  that  they  can  be  replaced  by  new  monstrosi- 
ties in  the  latest  style  and  thus  the  grandmothers  be 
kept  up  to  date.  And  finally  at  the  end  come  huge,  ex- 
pressionless, formless  things,  mere  polished  lumps  of 
stone,  with  scratches  for  eyebrows  and  vacant,  staring 
eyes,  devoid  of  all  meaning.  Painting  degenerated  into 
coarse  decoration  and  vulgar  copying.  Learning  was 
forgotten.  The  sun  set  in  a  somber  sky,  and  civiliza- 
tion settled  down  to  a  millennium  of  sleep. 

But  the  light  of  art  is  a  sacred  fire,  which,  like  the 
vestal  flame,  is  ever  jealously  guarded  from  complete 
extinction.  During  this  long  period  of  decay  and  quies- 
cence a  single  form  of  beauty-worship  tended  the  flame 
upon  the  altar.  One  art  shone  bright  and  ever  more 
brightly  in  the  midst  of  deepening  gloom.  The  mosaics 
maintained  and  magnified  the  glory  of  art. 

The  origin  of  mosaics  is  lost  in  antiquity.  The  art 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  probably  to  their  predeces- 
sors. But  it  was  the  Roman  who  first  took  delight  in 
the  art  and  brought  it  into  prominence.  From  Asia  to 
Britain  the  wealthy  Roman  walked  on  marble  floors 
laid  in  patterns,  now  simple  and  geometrical,  now  elab- 
orately pictorial,  made  of  large  pieces  carefully  shaped 
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and  chosen  for  naturalistic  color  and  shade,  or  pieced 
out  of  tiny  cubes  into  patterns  at  wiU.  Wainscots, 
walls,  and  ceilings  were  not  tuifrequently  covered  with 
the  same  expensive  and  elegant  decoration.  It  was 
pre-eminently  the  Roman  art. 

The  evolution  of  the  art  in  Roman  hands  may  be 
summarized  in  a  few  main  points.  First  of  all,  sectile 
mosaics,  that  is,  those  made  of  large  pieces  carefully 
fitted  to  the  outlines  of  the  pattern  and  so  chosen  that 
their  veinings  and  shading  served  pictorial  purposes  — 
such  mosaics  as  are  now  sold  in  the  shops  of  Florence  — 
were  discarded  in  favor  of  tesselated  mosaics,  that  is, 
mosaics  made  of  tiny  cubes  arranged  in  patterns  to  suit. 
Sectile  mosaics  were  retained  for  floors  of  geometrical 
pattern,  and  were  destined  to  have  a  great  future  in  the 
famous  "Opus  Alexandrinum"  of  Italian  churches. 
But  it  was  upon  tesselated  mosaics  that  the  Roman 
artist  lavished  his  skill.  The  cubes  ranged  in  size  from 
a  small  pinhead  to  large  dice,  according  to  the  location 
and  character  of  the  work.  There  was,  of  course,  the 
usual  tendency  for  the  artist  to  show  his  cleverness  by 
reducing  the  size  of  the  cubes,  not  because  it  made  a 
better  picture,  but  because  it  was  harder  to  do.  Some 
of  the  pictorial  mosaics  of  the  cleverest  period,  like  the 
doves  from  Hadrian's  villa,  or  the  Battle  of  Issus,  are 
astounding  illustrations  of  artisan's  technique.  For 
the  Roman  excelled  in  artisanship  as'much  as  the  Greek 
excelled  in  art.  |  I 

The  subject  and  design  were  exceedingly  varied, 
ranging  from  plain  border  lines  aroimd  a  tesselated 
floor  to  the  most  elaborate  copies  of  realistic  paintings, 
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such  as  have  been  noticed.  Nothing  could  well  excel 
the  lifeUkeness  of  the  aquatic  birds  in  Santa  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  a  mosaic  which  is  but  a  fair  type  of  multi- 
tudes now  remaining  to  attest  the  Roman's  skill. 
Marvelous,  too,  is  the  cleverness  with  which  rounded 
contour,  modeling,  and  even  ruffled  feathers  are  indi- 
cated, not  by  the  usual  shading,  which  is  ill-suited  to 
mosaic,  but  by  curved  lines  and  even  by  the  subtle 
process  of  setting  the  cubes  at  an  angle. 

Less  satisfactory  are  the  more  ambitious  copies  of 
famous  paintings,  like  the  Battle  of  Issus,  marvelous 
mimicry,  no  doubt,  but  feeble  art.  A  floor  is  the  last 
place  which  we  wish  opened  up  into  spacious  depths, 
even  in  imagination,  and  there  is  nothing  less  appro- 
priate to  walk  on  than  human  figures.  Doubtless  the 
illusion  of  figure  and  space  is  easily  dispelled,  but  this 
illusion  is  the  very  essence  of  the  picture. 

Happier  was  the  choice  of  vegetable  forms,  vines, 
etc.,  which  easily  tmderwent  a  beneficent  degeneration 
into  decorative  scrolls  that  gave  beauty  of  line  without 
taxing  the  imagination  with  inappropriate  illusions. 
Possibly,  too,  something  can  be  saidior  the  miscellaneous 
articles  of  household  use,  which,  in  common  with  bones 
and  refuse,  the  artist  was  fond  of  representing  strewn 
about  the  floor  in  grotesque  imitation  of  domestic  dis- 
order. They  were,  at  least,  not  xmwontedly  out  of 
place,  and  they  made  no  pictorial  pretensions.  They 
were  merely  vulgarly  realistic,  that  is  to  say,  Roman.  It 
was  this  art,  facile  and  clever,  but  vulgar  and  uninspired, 
that  Rome  bequeathed  to  an  age  which  was  about  to 
touch  the  lips  of  men  with  a  coal  from  off  the  altar. 
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The  earliest  Christian  mosaic,  a  scarcely  recognizable 
human  effigy  from  a  tomb  in  the  Catacombs,  attests  the 
straitened  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  religion. 
The  munificent  patrons  of  art  are  not  yet  Christian. 
The  first  Christian  mosaic  is  therefore  Christian,  but 
not  art.  But  Constantine  converted  the  empire.  We 
are  therefore  prepared  for  a  new  epoch  in  art.  Char- 
acteristically enough,  the  mosaics  of  the  period  are  art, 
but  they  are  not  Christian.  The  church  of  Santa 
Costanza,  near  Rome,  built  as  a  monument  to  his 
daughter,  is  decorated  with  a  series  of  mosaics,  some 
of  them  of  excellent  quality,  conforming  in  all  respects 
to  the  traditions  of  the  art.  Upon  a  white  tesselated 
ground  are  represented  vintage  scenes  with  highly 
decorative  grapevine  scrolls  and  slight  pictorial  ad- 
juncts, such  as  grape  gatherers  and  wine  presses  in  the 
comer.  These  are  followed  by  the  nondescript  col- 
lections of  jug  and  domestic  miscellany  already  referred 
to,  and  these  again  by  geometrical  patterns  framing 
portraits,  etc.  From  first  to  last  the  subjects  are  tra- 
ditional Roman  themes.  To  be  sure  the  priests  will 
turn  it  all  into  Christian  symbolism,  but  a  priest  will  see 
sjTnbols  in  anjrthing.  The  artist  is  now  working  for  a 
Christian  patron  and  an  empei-or  at  that,  but  the  con- 
ventions and  traditions  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  prede- 
cessors hold  him  completely  in  bondage.  Here,  as 
ever5nvhere,  art  is  the  index  of  life.  Art,  like  the  em- 
pire, had  become  Christian  —  in  name.  And  yet,  we 
must  not  be  too[hasty.  When  we  have  made  the  roimd 
of  the  great  circular  vault  and  are  about  to  leave,  our 
eyes  rest  upon  two  little  niches  quite  apart,  in  which 
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are  represented  scenes  from  the  life  of  our  Lord.  But 
such  scenes !  such  figures !  Can  it  be  possible  that  they 
were  made  by  the  man  who  made  those  graceful  vines 
and  clever  triviaUties  in  the  great  ceiling  above?  Yes, 
probably.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  theme,  an 
unfamiliar  theme,  that  called  for  new  habits  and  new 
impulses.  Incredibly  awkward  are  these  first  attempts, 
but  not  more  so  than  the  first  attempts  of  Constantine 
and  his  empire  to  be  Christian. 

In  the  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  also 
from  Constantine's  time,  there  is  a  tiny  chapel  which 
the  tourist  usually  visits  to  see  the  guide  hold  his  taper 
behind  the  alabaster  pillar,  with  no  suspicion  that  the 
dim  mosaic  above  his  head  marks  an  epoch  in  art.  In 
some  ways  it  is  much  like  that  of  Santa  Costanza, 
though  rather  more  dignified.  Ducks,  doves,  and  par- 
rots take  the  place  of  kitchen  bric-a-brac  with  advan- 
tage. Here,  too,  amidst  the  dominant  motives  of  pagan 
art  we  find  a  reminder  that  the  world  has  become 
Christian.  This  time  it  is  the  lamb  with  the  halo  about 
its  head,  symbolical  of  Christ.  But  with  all  these 
likenesses  we  are  struck  with  one  difference  of  first 
importance,  a  complete  change  in  color  and  material. 
The  mosaics  of  Santa  Costanza  are  merely  a  floor  in- 
verted to  form  a  ceiling,  with  serious  loss  of  appropri- 
ateness in  subject  and  material.  Marble  makes  a  good 
floor  but  a  poor  ceiling.  This  a  single  experiment 
sufficed  to  reveal.  Now  the  artist  is  working  with 
cubes  of  glass.  These  are^npossible  in  a  floor,  but  in 
a  wall  they  last  forever.  They  are  not  only  capable  of 
any  desired  color,   but  their  su^ace,   glittering  and 
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un  even,  gives  a  dazzling  brilliancy  unknown  before.  This 
first  experiment  gives  us  at  once  the  full  possibilities  of 
glass,  by  the  introduction  of  a  gold  background,  which, 
once  adopted,  is  never  abandoned.  Its  only  rival  is  a 
deep  cobalt  blue,  scarcely  less  pleasing  or  brilliant.  "A 
new  day  has  dawned  for  mosaic  art. 

But  there  were  those  who  saw  in  this  progress  only  an 
obstacle  to  a  different  progress  which  appealed  to  them 
as  more  important.  The  world  was  filled  with  a  new 
ferment.  There  were  new  stories  to  tell.  Christianity 
was  a  movement  big  with  intellectual  import,  and  its 
doctrines  and  mjrthology  called  for  expression.  In 
common  with  all  other  means  of  expression  the  mosaics 
were  drafted  into  the  service  of  preaching  the  new  gos- 
pel. This  meant  the  revival  of  serious  picture  mosaic. 
Before  the  first  century  of  official  Christianity  had 
closed,  the  church  of  Santa  Pudenziana  —  the  House 
of  Pudens  —  had  been  decorated  with  a  mosaic  that 
forms  the  second  milestone  in  the  new  advance.  For 
now  we  have  a  really  Christian  mosaic.  Christ  sits  in 
the  midst,  a  kingly  figm-e,  with  apostles  on  either  side, 
perhaps  the  worthiest  representation  of  these  fotmders 
of  the  new  faith  that  art  has  given  us.  The  work  is 
excellent,  the  figures  are  animate  and  indi-ddual,  the 
attitudes  natural. and  easy,  the  draperies  true.  The 
vitality  of  a  new  idea  has  roused  the  artist's  imagination 
and  given  us  a  noble  picture. 

But  something  has  been  lost.  There  is  no  back- 
ground of  blue  or  gold.  The  colors  are  dull  and  realis- 
tic. The  picture  is  true  and  forceful,  but  the  tribune 
is  not  gorgeous  with  dazzling  Ught  and  color,  and  as  we 
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gaze  into  the  depths  suggested  by  the  picture's  per- 
spective, the  shape  of  the  comely  tribune  is  forgotten.* 
The  sacrifice  is  deUberate.  The  artist  is  interested  in 
his  story  and  wants  to  tell  it  plainly.  Gold  would  make 
a  brilliant  background,  but  it  would  give  no  depth,  no 
shading,  no  perspective  —  in  short,  no  picture.  And 
so  the  backgroimd  is  sacrificed,  and  with  it,  in  a  measure, 
the  church. 

The  two  tendencies  here  contrasted  did  not  cease  to 
struggle  for  supremacy.  The  next  century  saw  the 
great  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  decorated  with  a 
long  series  of  pictures  which  are  the  marvel  of  every 
student  who  gives  them  careful  attention.  On  the 
other  hand  it  saw  a  new  chapel  added  to  the  Baptistery 
of  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  whose  tribune,  covered 
with  dazzling  blue,  was  decorated  with  a  superb  vine  or 
scroll  pattern.  There  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  picture 
about  it  all,  but  few  walls  in  Italy  are  more  exquisitely 
beautiful.  Even  the  picture  mosaidst  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  found  a  rival  in  the  humbler  artist  who 
wrought  beneath  his  series  of  pictures  a  vine  scroll  upon 
a  band  of  gold,  a  simple  thing,  but  one  noticed  by  thou- 
sands' who  never  so  much  as  discover  the  existence  of 
the  delicate  pictures  above  them. 

In  the  great  rivalry  between  those  who  wished  to 
make  a  beautiful  church  and  those  who  wished  to  make 
a  beautiful  picture,"the  art  of  the  East  was  umpire,  and 
a  compromise  was  the  result.  The  seventh  century  saw 
the  introduction  of  a  new  style,  which  we  may  call  the 
decorative-pictorial.  Figures  are  represented  as  in 
Santa  Pudenziana,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  make  a 
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picture.  The  perspective  background  gives  way  to  the 
backgrotmd  of  gold  or  blue.  Moreover,  the  figures  lose 
their  naturahiess  and  ease,  the  draperies  hang  straight 
and  stiff,  the  figures  are  primly  columnar  and  regularly 
spaced  like  the  pillars  of  a  temple.  Such  mosaics  may 
be  seen  in  Saint  Agnes,  or  again  in  another  chapel  of  the 
now  famous  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 
These  stiff  and  wooden  compositions  are  usually  classed 
as  degenerate  art  in  contrast  with  the  far  more  vivid  and 
natural  figures  of  Santa  Pudenziana.  In  a  sense  they 
are  so,  but  in  what  sense?  They  are  degenerate  pictures, 
but  not  necessarily  degenerate  art.  The  picture 
in  Santa  Pudenziana  is  a  fine  picture,  but  it  is  no  small 
count  against  it  that  it  makes  a  dull  wall  and  a  bad 
tribune.  In  the  three  hundred  years  that  followed,  the 
novelty  and  inspiration  of  the  new  stories  died  out. 
They  became  old  stories,  hackneyed  and  conventional. 
The  artist  grew  indifferent  to  their  realistic  portrayal. 
Caring  less  for  the  meaning  of  his  picture,  he  cared  more 
for  its  beauty.  Slowly  the  incongruity  between  the 
lines  of  easy  reclining  figures  and  stately  upright  pillars 
made  itself  felt.  Moreover,  ts  think  the  wall  away  in 
contemplating  a  scene  opening  far  back  into  space,  left 
a  vague  dissatisfaction.  So,  little  by  little,  the  wall 
came  back  into  place  and  shone  with  dazzling  splendor. 
The  figures  straightened  up  and  stepped  into  measured 
ranks,  while  the  lines  swmig  slowly  into  harmony  with 
the  unalterable  lines  about  them.  The  church  was  a 
church  again,  the  walls  were  walls,  the  graceful  curves 
of  arch  and  dome  reasserted  their  power,  and  the  mo- 
saic became  the  handmaid  of  the  architect.    Compare 
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the  majestic  tribtme  and  gorgeous  walls  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Trastevere  with  the  vigorous  realism  of  Santa  Puden- 
ziana.  The  earUer  artist  wrought  to  prove  that  the 
worthies  of  the  church  were  realities;  the  other  to  make 
glorious  the  temple  of  God. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  compromise  style  put 
an  end  to  all  attempts  at  pictorial  realism  and  perspec- 
tive, it  did  not  suppress  the  simpler  decorative  style. 
The  vine  from  Santa  Costanza  becomes  the  vine  scroll 
of  the  blue  tribune  in  the  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni, 
and  then,  exchanging  its  blue  for  gold,  it  remains  the 
favorite  subject  for  the  great  tribune  mosaics.  It 
meant  nothing,  and  so  did  not  hamper  the  artist,  while 
it  permitted  indefinite  beauty  of  line  and  allowed  the 
most  brilliant  decoration  of  the  repiaining  surfafce. 
Among  its  splendid  examples  are  the  tribime  of  San 
Clemente,  where  it  is  complicated  but  not  disfigured 
by  a  multitude  of  Christian  symbols  scattered 
through  the  branches,  and  the  tribune  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  where  the  vine  twines  about  the  figures  of  the 
crowned  Madonna  and  the  stately  Christ,  whose  gor- 
geous robes  contribute  to  the  splendor  of  the  whole. 
The  mosaic  had  run  its  course  and  been  glorified. 

The  thirteenth  century  opened  with  signs  of  a  new 
unrest.  The  mind  roused  itself  from  its  long  mediaeval 
slumber,  and  felt  itself  stirred  with  a  new  impulse.  Bar- 
barossa,  the  leader  of  the  church  militant,  scandalized 
Christendom  by  leaguing  himself  with  Saladin ;  Dante 
voiced  the  discontent  of  Italy,  and  painters  dazed  the 
church  by  discarding  its  traditions.  Giotto  was  about 
to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles  and  the  bottles  were 
soon  to  burst. 
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Again  our  art  chronicles  the  new  era.  In  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  akeady  referred  to,  below 
the  splendid  mosaics  of  the  tribune  are  a  series  of  small 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  which  date  from  this 
transition  period.  StiflF  and  mediaeval  they  appear  at 
first  sight,  and  the  suggestion  that  they  herald  a  new 
era  may  at  first  amaze  the  observer.  But  a  second 
glance  will  make  it  clear.  They  are  pictures,  not  deco- 
rations. The  artist  is  trying  again  to  tell  stories  by 
pictorial  narration.  There  are  not  only  figures,  but  all 
the  accessories  of  narrative  —  mountains,  trees,  castles, 
and  all  in  perspective  —  poor  enough,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  intention  is  tmmistakable.  Something  has  set  men 
to  thinking,  arguing,  doubting,  inquiring.  Interest 
is  again  aroused  in  the  intellectual  content  of  these 
hackneyed  Christian  themes.  The  Renaissance  is  here. 
The  restless  intellectual  impulse,  whose  subsidence 
made  possible  the  stately  magnificence  of  the  great 
mosaics,  has  returned,  and  their  doom  is  sealed.  A 
more  rapid  speech  is  needed  for  its  impetuous  utterance ; 
duller  hues  are  required  for  its  more  realistic  purpose. 
What  is  integrity  of  wall  and  impressiveness  of  tribune 
compared  with  accmracy  of  idea  and  vigor  of  thought? 
A  Fra  Angelico,  bom  out  of  due  season,  may  gaze 
wistfully  at  the  sheen  of  the  great  mosaics  and  paint 
his  bright-hued  angels  upon  a  ground  of  gold,  but  not 
for  long.  Even  he  must  jdeld  to  the  inevitable  pressure. 
The  mosaics  are  dead. 

But  art  dies  not.  The  vestal  flame  which  glowed 
with  ever-brightening  radiance  through  the  long  night, 
kindled  fires  on  many  altars  before  it  flickered  low. 
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THEPISANL 

Niccolo  Pisano.     J206?-J278? 

Giovanni  Pisano.     I250?-J328? 

Andrea  Pisano  (da  Pontedera)  I270?-I348? 

"  Niceol6  Pisano,  before  Cimabue,  before  Duccio,  even  before 
Dante,  opened  the  gates  of  beauty,  which  for  a  thousand  years 
had  been  shut  and  overgrown  with  weeds. " — Symonds. 


OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 
Niccolo. 

Condition  of  the  art  of  Sculpture  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

Niccol6's  study  of  antique  marbles  in  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa  and  its  influence  upon  his  early 
work. 

The  pulpits  of  Pisa  and  Siena;  Niccold's  origi- 
nality and  his  dependence  upon  earUer  tradi- 
tions, as  shown  in  these  works. 

The  shrine  of  St.  Dominic  at  Bologna. 

His  work  with  Giovanni  on  the  Fountain  at 
Perugia. 

Architectural  works  attributed  to  him. 

Niccold  as  a  leader  of  the  Renaissance  move- 
ment; his  influence  on  later  art. 

Giovanni. 

The  influence  of  Nort;hem  Art  evident  in  the 

work  of  Giovanni. 
His  pulpits  in  Pisa  and  Pistoja;  the  resemblance 

between  them  and  the  work  of  his  father;  the 

ftmdamental  difference. 
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The  tombs  of  Benedict  XI  and  Scrovegno ;  Gio- 
vanni's naturalism. 

The  sculptures  on  the  f  a?ade  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Orvieto ;  the  problem  of  their  origin. 

Madoima  figures  by  Giovanni;  his  work  as  an 
architect. 

Andrea  da  Pontedera. 

His  associations  with  Giotto;  the  sculptured 
panels  attributed  to  the  two  on  the  Campanile, 
Florence. 

Andrea's  bronze  doors  for  the  Baptistery,  Flor- 
ence. 

The  simplicity  of  his  designs,  their  appropriate- 
ness to  sculptural  decoration,  their  beauty. 

Andrea's  work  as  a  builder. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHSR  RBSBARCH. 

Importance  of  Pisa  in  the  eleventh  century. 
The  Story  of  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto. 
Famous  old  bronze  doors  of  Pisa,  Benevehto, 
and  San  Zeno,  Verona. 

QUESTIONS   ON  SPBCIAI,  PICTURES. 

NICCOLO  PISANO. 
No.  379— Pttlpit. 

No.  380 — Panel,  Adoration  of  the  Kings. 

No.  381 — Panel,  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 
Baptistery,  Pisa. 

The  pulpit  was  finished  in  1260.     The  device  of  supporting 
columns  upon  the  backs  of  animals  is  found  in  mediaeval  church 
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porches.     There  are  five  reliefs,  the  sixth  side  of  the  pulpit  being 
taken  by  the  staircase. 

The  Sarcophagus  with  the  story  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolytos 
(No.  388)  and  the  Bacchic  Vase  (No.  387)  both  stood  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  and  served  as  early  models  for  Niccol6. 
They  should  be  carefully  studied  in  connection  with  all  his  work. 

No.  382— Pttlpit. 

No.  383 — Panel,  Adoration  of  the  Kings. 
Cathedral,  Siena. 

Made  in  1266-1268.  Octagonal  in  shape.  The  staircase  was 
added  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Note  the  architectural  differences  in  these  pulpits. 
Which  is  the  better  in  this  respect?  Why?  What 
effect  upon  the  general  appearance  have  the  statues  at 
the  comers? 

Compare  the  three  panels  with  the  Sarcophagus  and 
Vase  referred  to  above.  In  what  way  is  their  influence 
upon  Niccold  shown  ?  Is  it  equally  evident  in  all  three  ? 
What  type  of  head  is  marked?  How  is  the  hair 
treated?  the  drapery?  How  are  the  figures  arranged 
within  the  panels?  Compare  with  Greek  and  Roman 
work,  with  Early  Christian  Sarcophagi.  Is  there  more 
perspective?  Is  it  successful?  Is  the  arrangement 
monotonous? 

What  differences  in  these  two  versions  of  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Kings  ?  Which  is  the  more  dignified  ?  Which 
is  reUgiously  the  more  earnest  and  sincere?  the  more 
vivid?  What  is  suggested  by  the  different  types  of 
Madonna?  Are  the  animals  equally  well  done?  In 
which  are  the  draperies  better?    Are  there  superfluous 
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figures  in  either?    How  do  the  comer  figures  compare 
with  the  others  in  excellence? 

In  what  direction  is  Niccol6's  art  tendiog?  Does  the 
second  pulpit  show  an  advance  or  retrogression?  Why? 

Wp.  iM-^hrine  of  St.  Dominic. 

■'No.'SSy— Detail,  Trial  fay  Fire. 
S.  Domenico,  Bologna. 

The  Shrine  as  a  whole  has  been  well  called  "  an  epitome  of 
styles  of  sculpture  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. ''  Niccol6's  work  is  confined  to  the  broad  band  of  relief 
across  the  front  and  ends.  On  either  side  of  the  standing  figure 
of  Madoima  are  represented  miracles  from  the  life  of  St.  Domi- 
nic; on  the  left  he  brings  to  life  a  boy  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse;  on  the  right  (No.  385)  he  submits  his  own  and  heretical 
books  to  the  test  of  fire. 

Niccol6  was  assisted  in  this  work  by  Fra  Guglielmo  and  it 
is  claimed  by  some  critics  that  Niccol6's  work  consisted  only 
in  the  general  design  and  the  composition  of  the  reliefs. 

Which  figures  most  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  two 
pulpits?  Are  the  figures  arranged  in  a  similar  way? 
In  which  is  there  greater  naturalness?  more  facility?  a 
greater  feeling  for  beauty?  In  which  is  there  better 
workmanship? 

Is  it  a  fault  in  proportion  to  have  the  comer  and  cen- 
tral figures  so  large  ?    What  purpose  do  they  serve  ? 

Nm  386    Fountain. 
Piazza  del  Municipio,  Perugia. 

This  fountain  was  the  last  important  work  in  which  Niccol6 
shared.  The  twenty-four  statues  in  the  niches  of  the  upper 
basin  were  sculptured  by  him  and  sent  to  Giovanni  who  was  at 
work  in  Perugia  upon  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  lower  basin.  Arnolfo 
di  Cambio  assisted  in  the  work;  which  was  completed  in  1280. 
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GIOVANNI  PISANO. 
No.  391.— Panel,  The  Nativity. 

No.  392— Angel,  deUil. 
Pulpit,  S.  Andrea,  Pistoja. 

This  pulpit,  made  1298-1302,  is  one  of  the  principal  works  of 
Giovanni  Pisano.  It  is  in  general  effect  a  copy  of  the  pulpit 
by  Niccol6  in  Siena,  except  that  the  supporting  arches  are  pointed 
(see  No.  392)  and  that  he  has  reverted  to  the  hexagonal  form 
of  the  Pisan  pulpit. 

Compare  with  the  Siena  pulpit  and  details,  382  and 
383.  Are  the  figures  at  the  comers  used  in  the  same 
way?  Does  this  affect  the  architectural  character  of 
the  work  ?    What  do  they  add  to  its  beauty  or  interest  ? 

What  are  the  scenes  on  the  panel?  Are  they  clearly 
represented?  Would  a  single  story  have  made  a  better 
panel?  Explain  the  group  below  to  the  left.  Why 
introduced? 

Study  each  face  and  figure.  What  elements  of  grace 
and  beauty  are  there?    Are  these  evident  at  first  sight? 

Compare  with  Niccold's  work  in  Pisa,  380,  381,  noting 
faces,  attitudes,  drapery,  animals,  etc.  What  are  the 
fundamental  differences  between  the  two? 

No.  390. — Panel,  Crucifixion. 
Museo  Civico,  Pisa. 

The  pulpit  made  by  Giovanni  for  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa  in  1311 
was  taken  to  pieces  after  the  great  fire  in  1595,  and  the  fragments 
are  now  in  the  Museum.     A  careful  restoration  is  contemplated. 

Has  each  figure  some  meaning?  Are  the  faces  all  of 
the  same  type  or  has  each  its  own  individuality?  Com- 
pare with  work  by  Niccold. 
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Is  this  a  tranquil,  beautiful  scene?  Should  it  be  so? 
What  defects  of  proportion? 

Has  the  artist  entirely  disregarded  beauty?  Study 
the  angels,  the  figures  near  the  Madonna,  and  one  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  Has  he  compensated  in  any  way  for 
a  lack  in  this  direction?  In  what  way  and  to  what 
extent  does  Giovanni  show  a  study  of  nature? 

No.  389 — ^Madonna  della  Cintola. 
Cathedral,  Prato. 

Nqw  adorning  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Girdle,  though  perhaps  not 
originally  designed  for  that  place. 

Does  this  statue  resemble  the  Madonna  of  the  pulpits? 

How  do  you  explain  the  peculiar  attitude?  Is  it  ad- 
missible? Does  the  drapery  fall  naturally?  Are  the 
lower  folds  compatible  with  the  folds  above  the  waist? 
Are  the  long  curves  about  the  hip  possible  in  real  dra- 
pery? Can  they  be  justified  on  any  other  groimd? 
How  does  the  drapery  compare  in  truthfulness  with 
that  to  the  right  in  383?  in  grace  and  elegance? 

How  does  the  face  of  the  Madonna  compare  with 
that  of  380?  with  383?  Which  expresses  the  more 
attractive  sentiment?  the  greater  animation? 

No.  393 — ^Tomb  of  Scrovegno. 
Arena  Chapel,  Padua. 

Scrovegno  was  the  patron  under  whom  Giotto  decorated  the 
Arena  Chapel,  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  Some  uncertainty 
exists  as  to  Giovanni's  work  on  this  tomb,  since  the  date  of  his 
death  is  not  recorded.  If  1328  is  correct  it  may  easily  be  his 
work,  since  Scrovegno  died  before  that  date. 
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The  motive  of  the  angels  holding  back  the  ctutains  was  first 
used  by  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  the  celebrated  Florentine  architect, 
who  had  been  a  fellow  pupil  with  Gioxanni  under  Niccolo. 

Note  the  extreme  realism  of  the  face,  the  entire 
absence  of  attempt  to  idealize  and  at  the  same  time  the 
avoidance  of  any  suggestion  of  death.  The  artist  who 
cotild  produce  so  admirable  a  portrait  study,  especially 
at  this  period  of  art  development,  is  worthy  of  much 
praise. 

No-  5^ — Facade. 
No.  400 — ^Detail,  Pilaster  at  extreme  left. 
No.  401— Detaa  of  400,  Creation  of  Man  and  Woman. 
No.  402 — ^Detail,  Pilaster  at  extreme  right. 
No.  403 — Detail  of  402,  The  Resurrection. 
Cathedral,  Orvieto. 

The  Cathedral  of  Orvieto  was  built  1285-1309  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  miracle  of  Bolsena.  The  facade,  begun  in  1310,  was  not 
completed  till  the  sixteenth  century.  Tradition  has  long  as- 
cribed the  elaborate  sculptures  of  the  faj ade  to  Giovanni  and  his 
pupils,  although  no  documents  exist  to  prove  that  they  are  his 
work.  They  admirably  illustrate,  however,  contemporary  work 
and  thought. 

First  of  all,  study  carefully  the  various  details,  identi- 
fying so  far  as  possible  the  different  scenes  without  the 
aid  of  books,  tmless  the  Bible. 

What  is  the  decorative  value  of  these  pilasters? 
Would  a  single  scene  have  served  the  purpose  better? 
What  is  the  use  of  the  vine  motive?  Is  it  a  confusing 
element? 

How  is  each  scene  kept  distinct?  Would  they  still 
be  so  if  the  vine  were  removed  ?  How  do  they  compare 
with  the  various  pulpit  panels  in  this  respect? 
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Is  any  knowledge  of  anatomy  evident?  How  skilful 
is  the  use  of  perspective?  Is  sympathy  with  human 
nature  evident?    Is  this  a  new  element? 

What  beautiful  details  in  these  reliefs?  Are  they 
beautiful  as  a  whole?  Why?  Does  their  interest  lie  in 
their  excellence  or  in  something  else? 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 

To  what  extent  are  Niccld  and  Giovanni  Pisano  in- 
debted to  classic  models  in  their  work?  In  what  does 
their  original  genius  consist?  Does  a  Study  of  the  pic- 
tures justify  their  reputation?  Upon  what  does  it  rest 
in  your  mind? 

What  essential  differences  between  the  work  of  the 
Pisani  and  the  Early  Christian  Sarcophagi?  Why  do 
we  call  the  work  of  the  latter  decadent  and  that  of  the 
Pisani  primitive? 

Is  Byzantine  influence  shown  in  their  work?  What 
essential  differences  are  there?  Is  it  a  difference  of 
kind  or  degree? 

How  does  their  work  differ  from  that  of  their  immedi- 
ate predecessors?    Cf.    Pulpit  by  Guido  da  Como,  378. 

ANDREA  DA  PONTEDERA. 

No.  394— South  Doors. 

No.  395 — ^Detail,  Feast  of  Herod,  Beheading  of  John  Baptist. 

No.  396 — ^Detail,  Fortitude  and  Temperance. 
Baptistery,  Florence. 

These  bronze  doors,  made  1330-1336,  were  originally  placed 
in  the  east  entrance,  facing  the  Cathedral,  now  occupied  by 
Ghiberti's  second  doors,  "  The  Gates  of  Paradise."  The  scenes 
represented  are  from  the  life  of  John  Baptist,  with  eight  allegorical 
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figures  of  Virtues  below.    The  decorative  framework  was  not 
added  till  1455. 

Why  were  these  doors  paneled  in  this  way?  Is  the 
reason  connected  with  their  structure  or  is  it  artistic? 
What  do  the  lion  heads  at  the  comers  of  the  panels  stand 
for?  the  rosettes  between  them?  What  are  the  small 
objects  between  the  rosettes?  Why  are  they  there?  Is 
there  more  than  one  reason?  Has  the  quatrefoil  pat- 
tern the  same  origin  as  the  heavier  square  frame  of  the 
panel? 

What  scenes  do  the  panels  of  395  represent?  Are 
they  pleasant  stories?  In  what  spirit  are  they  repre- 
sented? Do  the  two  correspond,  or  would  a  somewhat 
harsher  treatment  have  been  more  appropriate?  Do 
you  suppose  the  artist  realized  this?  What  might  he 
have  said  in  the  justification  of  his  choice? 

Do  the  draperies  resemble  those  of  Greek  Art?  of 
Roman?  Are  they  Uke  Byzantine  work?  How  do 
they  compare  with  those  of  Niccold  and  Giovanni? 

Are  the  attitudes  natural  ?  Are  they  stiff  ?  Are  they 
characterized  by  angularity  or  by  flowing  curves?  Is 
there  any  character  significance  in  the  one  or  the  other? 

Is  there  any  perspective  in  these  picttu-es?  Should 
there  have  been  more?  Why?  Would  the  pieces  have 
gained  by  having  more  figures?  more  detail?  Would 
the  same  be  true  if  they  were  paintings?  Why?  Can 
you  formulate  any  principle  governing  the  relative 
limits  and  character  of  bronze  relief  and  painting? 

Study  particularly  the  figures  of  the  Virtues.  Are 
there  technical  difficulties  in  representing  them  in  these 
positions?  How  well  is  it  done?  Do  the  draperies 
conceal  the  forms?     How  correct  is  the  modeling? 
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Have  they  grace  and  beauty?    Is  their  individual 
character  well  represented? 

No.  397 — ^Relief,  Creation  of  Eve. 

No.  398— Relief,  Agricaltare. 
Campanile  del  Duomo,  Florence. 

Andrea  is  said  to  have  completed  these  reliefs  from  designs 
by  Giotto  about  1334. 

Is  this  representation  of  the  Creation  of  Eve  better 
than  that  on  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto,  401  ?  Was  the 
artist  limited  by  the  shape  of  his  frame?  Has  he  suc- 
ceeded well  in  filling  his  space? 

What  touches  from  real  life  in  these  reliefs?  Are 
they  undignified  ?   Are  they  better  art  on  that  account  ? 

How  does  this  work  compare  with  that  of  the  doors? 
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FLORENTINE  PRIMITIVES. 

MargarStone  da  Arezzo.     I2I6?-J293? 
Cimabtie  (Giovanni  or  Cenni  de  Pepi).     I240?-I302? 


OUTUNB  FOR  STUDY. 

Painting  immediately  preceding  Cimabue;  By- 
zantine influence;  Greek  artists  in  Italy. 

Scanty  facts  concerning  the  life  of  Cimabue;  the 
Madonna  in  the  Academy,  Florence. 

The  so-called  Rucellai  Madonna  and  the  legends 
connected  with  it;  the  interpretation  of  this 
burst  of  artistic  enthusiasm. 

Cimabue's  work  in  S.  Francesco,  Assisi. 

His  Mosaic. 

Cimabue's  claim  to  greatness:  compare  with 
Niccolo  Pisano. 

TOPICS   FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

The  Renaissance — the  strict  significance  of  the 

word  and  its  broader  application. 
Mediaeval  Florence. 
Altarpieces:  general  parts  and  proportions. 

QUESTIONS   ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

MARGARITONE  DA  AREZZO. 

No.  48 — ^Madonna  and  Child,  with  scenes  from  lives  of  the  saints. 
National  Gallery,  Loudon. 

The  smsU  pictures  represent  (1)  Nativity.  (2)  St.  John  rescued 
from  the  cauldron  of  oil.  (3)  St.  John  raidng  Drusiana.  (4)  St. 
Benedict  in  Thorns.     (5)  Eeath  and  Burial  of  St.  Catherine. 
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(6,  7)  Miracles  of  St.  Nicholas.     (8)  St.  Margaret  and  the  Dragon. 
The  background  is  gold. 

Nothing  will  more  clearly  show  the  advance  made  by 
Cimabue,  and  still  more  by  Giotto,  than  a  study  of  such 
work  as  this,  which  antedates.them  by  only  a  few  years. 
Study,  with  the  help  of  a  reading-glass,  the  faces,  drap- 
ery, composition  of  small  scenes,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. 

CIMABUE. 

No.  49 — Madonna  Enthroned,  Saints  and  Angels. 

Academy,  Florence. 

Compare  with  the  Byzantine  Madonna,  47  with  48. 
What  differences  in  drapery,  in  attitude,  in  sentiment? 
In  how  far  do  the  older  traditions  still  govern  the  ar- 
tist?   Has  he  freed  himself  from  them  in  any  respect? 

No.  50 — ^Madonna  Enthroned. 
S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence. 

This  picture  is  known  as  the  Rucellai  Madonna  from  the  chapel 
where  it  is  now  placed.  Certain  recent  critics  have  advanced 
arguments  for  ascribing  this  work  to  Duccio,  the  Sienese  artist, 
dating  it  1285. 

Do  you  notice  any  significant  differences  between  the 
Madonna  in  this  and  in  the  foregoing?  How  do  you 
account  for  the  close  similarity?  Are  the  other  parts 
of  the  two  pictures  equally  similar? 

Compare  the  drapery  of  the  Madonna  in  the  two  pic- 
tures. Which  is  superior?  Is  the  border  on  the  robe 
in  50  consistently  arranged?  Compare  the  draperies 
of  the  angels.  Which  are  better?  Is  there  any  incon- 
sistency between  the  folds  in  the  curtain  and  the  pattern 
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represented  on  it?    What  kind  of  a  chair  is  here  repre- 
sented?   Is  its  elaborateness  desirable?    Why? 

How  do  the  angels  differ  in  the  two  pictures?  Which 
are  the  more  animate?  the  more  pleasing?  the  more 
appropriate?  (Try  to  answer  this  as  a  devout  wor- 
shiper to  whom  the  Madonna  is  sacred,  rather  than  as  a 
student  of  art.)  What  is  the  effect  of  this  upon  the 
picture? 

No.  51 — Madonna  Entlironed,  St.  Francis  and  Angels. 
Lower  Church,  S.  Francesco,  Assisi. 

Fresco  from  the  right  transept  of  the  Lower  Church.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  figure  of  St.  Clare  may  have  stood  on 
the  left,  being  destroyed  when  the  chapel  of  S.  Maria  Madddena 
was  built.  The  ornamental  border  which  cuts  off  portions*  of 
the  angel's  wings  was  evidently  added  later,  giving  color  to  this 
theory. 

How  and  why  does  the  Madonna's  drapery  differ  from 
49  and  50?  In  which  is  the  human  figure  better  under- 
stood? How  do  you  explain  the  attention  given  by  the 
Madotma  and  angels  to  the  spectators?  Why  should 
St.  Francis  also  look  out  of  the  picture  instead  of  ador- 
ing the  Child?  Is  the  Child  conscious  of  his  divinity? 
Have  the  figures  the  same  relative  proportion  as  in 
49  and  50?    Why  is  this? 

fl 

GIOTTO  (Ambrogiotto  di  Bondone).     I266?-(336. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

The  story  of  Giotto's  life ;  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  men  of  his  own  time;  Giotto  the 
man. 
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Early  work  in  Romefaltarpiece  and  mosaic  for 
St.  Peter's;  the  fresco  of  the  Lateran. 

Frescos  in  S.  Francesco,  Assisi;  the  allegories 
and  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis. 

The  Arena  Chapel,  Padua;  the  completeness  and 
beauty  of  its  decoration;  its  unique  position 
among  frescoed  interiors  of  Italy. 

Giotto's  work  in  Florence;  the  portrait  of  Dante 
in  the  Bargello;  frescos  in  Santa  Croce. 

Giotto  as  architect  and  sculptor. 

His  travels  and  the  volume  of  his  work. 

Influence  of  Giotto  over  succeeding  artists;  his 
place  in  art. , 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Fresco  Painting. 

The  Church  of  S.  Francesco,  Assisi. 

The  story  of  St.  Francis;  the  Order  founded  by 

,    him,  its  character  and  aims;  Santa  Chiara; 

Little  Flowers  of  Saint  Francis. 
Dante  as  man  and  poet;  Dante  and  Giotto. 

QtJESTIONS,  ON  SFBCIAI,  PICTURES. 

No.  55 — Obedience. 

No.  56 — ^Poverty. 
Lower  Church,  S.  Francesco,  Assisi. 
These  two  frescos  and  the  one  of  Chastity,  allegories  of  the 
three  vows  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  together  with  the  Glorifi- 
cation of  St.  Francis,  occupy  the  four  compartments  of  the 
vaulted  ceiling  over  the  high  altar  of  the  Lower  Church.  The 
colors  are  rich  and  warm  in  the  darkness  of  the  chtirch. 
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Explain  the  allegories  of  these  pictures,  taking  up 
each  figure  and  studying  its  meaning,  without  the  use  of 
books.  How  are  they  connected  with  the  life  of  St. 
Francis?  Has  each  figure  some  meaning  or  are  some 
of  them  introduced  for  other  reasons  ? 

In  which  is  the  division  of  the  space  and  the  grouping 
more  pleasing?  What  is  the  reason  for  the  architec- 
ture in  55? 

Why  is  the  central  figure  in  each  not  more  beautiful? 
Is  Giotto  xmable  to  represent  beauty?  Study  the  an- 
gels' faces,  the  figure  of  Christ. 

Do  the  angels  above  in  56  suggest  upward  motion? 
Is  this  a  difficult  thing  to  do?  (Keep  these  angels  of 
Giotto's  in  mind  as  you  study  the  work  of  later  artists. 
Compare  with  later  pictures.) 

Are  these  allegories  easy  to  interpret?  Could  they 
have  been  made  more  so?  Are  the  subjects  well 
adapted  for  painting?    Why? 

No.  54 — ^Interior. 
Chapel  of  the  Arena,  Padua. 

The  little  Chapel  of  Madonna  dell'  Arena  is  situated  within  an 
oval  enclosure  marked  by  the  walls  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre, 
whence  its  name.  It  was  built  in  1303  by  Enrico  Scrovegno 
and  in  1306  Giotto  is  known  to  have  been  at  work  on  its  decora- 
tion, entertaining  Dante,  then  an  exile  from  Florence,  in  his 
home. 

The  Chapel    is  a  simple  barrel- vaulted  interior.     The  entire  - 
decoration,  with  the  exception  of  the  choir,  was  completed  by 
Giotto  himself  (very  possibly  with  assistants)  and   consists  of 
thirty-eight  scenes  from  the  story  of  the  Virgin  and  the  life  of 
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Below  in  panels  painted  in  grisaille  axe  allegorical  figures  of  the 
Seven  Virtues  and  their  opposite  Vices. 

The  entrance  wall  is  completely  covered  with  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Last  Judgment.  Upon  the  tribune  arch  is  seen 
Christ  in  glory,  surrotmded  by  angels.  On  the  ceiling,  which  is 
blue.'set  with  golden  stars,  are  medallions  of  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
saints,  and  prophets. 

The  pictures  which  foUow,  57  to  71  inclusive,  are  all  from  this 
chapel. 


No.  58 — The  Presentation  of  the  Vitgin, 

What  is  the  nearest  modem  counterpart  for  this 
ceremony? 

What  is  the  center  of  interest?  Is  the  picture  well 
focused?  i.  e.,  does  attention  rest  easily  and  naturally  on 
what  purports  to  be  the  center  of  interest,  or  are  there 
competing  groups  or  objects  which  seriously  divert 
attention? 

In  what  spirit  does  the  little  Virgin  engage  in  this 
ceremony?  Is  she  indifferent?  self-conscious?  dis- 
tracted by  the  surroundings?  Is  she  beautiful?  What 
is  the  attitude  of  the  others  toward  her? 

Is  this  a  satisfactory  temple?  Why  did  Giotto  make 
it  so  small?  What  other  alternative  was  open  to  him? 
Notice  his  representations  of  architecture  in  general. 
What  suggested  this  structure?  Is  the  representation 
correct? 

Has  Giotto  been  successful  in  imparting  the  proper 
spirit  to  the  scene?  Has  he  made  it  natural  and  life- 
like?   Would  you  call  it  good  art? 
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No.  59 — The  Annunciation. 

What  sentiment  do  these  figures  express?  Is  there 
any  lack  of  senthnent?  Is  the  action  appropriate  in 
kind  and  degree? 

Are  the  costumes  Oriental  or  Italian?  Which  is  bet- 
ter? Is  there  an3d;hing  unsatisfactory  about  the  drap- 
eries? What  devices  are  used  to  indicate  perspective, 
i.  e.,  what  serves  to  suggest  that  the  figures  are  in  a 
room  with  space  about  them? 

No.  60— The  Nativity. 

Notice  the  drawing  of  the  animals,  their  expression. 
Cf.  61,  383.  Are  the  angels  satisfactory  as  regards 
attitude  and  expression?    Cf.  56,  61,  67. 

Interpret  the  expression  on  Madonna's  face.  Is  she 
beautiful?  Is  the  expression  on  the  face  of  the  Child 
that  of  a  newborn  babe?    Why? 

Explain  the  attitude  and  expression  of  Joseph.  Why 
so  non-participating?  What  are  the  figures  to  the  right 
doing?  Do  these  things  divert  attention  from  the 
maia  theme  of  the  picture? 

No.  61 — The  Flight  into  Egypt. 

How  does  Giotto  represent  a  wooded  hillside?  Is 
there  any  similarity  between  that  and  his  representation 
of  architecture?  What  is  the  defect  in  his  repKsenta- 
tion  of  the  moimtains — size,  shape,  character?  Notice 
differences  between  the  trees.  Why?  In  wliat  re- 
spects are  they  unnatural?  If  mountains,  trees,  etc., 
were  correct  in  form  and  color,  would  the  landscape 
seem  natural? 
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What  differences  of  expression  do  you  note  between 
the  principal  and  accessory  figures?  Why?  In  what 
respects  would  a  modem  painter  represent  the  angel 
differently? 

Characterize  the  general  spirit  of  this  painting.  How 
far  is  it  representative  of  Giotto's  painting?  How  far 
good?  Is  it  stiff  and  bare  of  detail?  Qoes  it  satisfy 
the  imagination? 

No,  62 — The  Baptism  of  Christ. 

Notice  drawing  of  hands,  feet,  etc.  How  far  defec- 
tive? Note  the  hair  of  each  figure.  Why  does  that  of 
Jesus  differ  from  the  rest?  Is  the  baptism  completed? 
How  do  you  know?  What  is  wrong  with  the  water? 
Cf.  24. 

Who  are  the  figures  to  the  left?  What  are  they 
doing?  Is  there  any  advantage  in  this  detail?  How 
far  was  the  representation  of  the  nude  permissible  at 
this  time  ?   Is  it  objectionable  here  ?    Is  it  necessary  ? 

How  far  are  the  figures  imif orm  in  expression  ?  How 
far  individual?    Why  does  one  have  no  aureole? 

What  is  represented  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture? 
Explain  in  detail. 

No.  63 — 1h.e  Raising  of  Lazarus. 

Is  the  picture  well  centered?  Are  there  any  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  establishing  a  center?  What  devices 
are  employed  to  direct  attention  toward  the  center? 

Is  I^azarus  alive  or  dead?  Which  does  the  story  re- 
quire?   Which  does  the  picture  call  for? 
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Who  are  the  female  figures  to  the  right?  Why  are 
they  so  represented?  Who  are  the  kneeling  figures? 
Who  are  the  two  figures  in  the  right  foreground  ?  What 
are  they  doing?    Why  is  this  detail  introduced? 

Explain  the  great  difference  of  expression  between 
the  two  groups  of  male  figures. 

No.  64 — The  G>nt(ption  of  Jtidai. 

Who  are  the  persons  here  represented  ?  What  is  their 
traditional  character?  Does  Giotto  treat  them  sympa- 
thetically, i.  e.,  does  he  exaggerate  or  moderate  their 
traditional  character?  Why?  Cf.  representations  of 
Judas  by  Leonardo  and  others. 

Is  there  anything  significant  in  the  representation  of 
Satan,  or  is  he  simply  grotesque?  Why  is  the  figure 
not  more  distinct?    Cf.  104. 

What  is  the  dark  object  above  Judas'  head?  Why 
so  represented? 

No.  65 — The  Entrance  into  Jertisalem. 

What  scene  in  this  event  has  Giotto  chosen  for  the 
picture?  What  naturalistic  touches  has  he  added? 
For  what  purpose  ?  Do  they  seem  undignified  ?  Are  the 
figures  all  standing  still,  or  is  there  an  impression  of 
movement?    How  is  this  secured? 

Who  constitute  the  two  groups  before  Christ  and 
behind  Him?    How  are  they  distinguished? 

How  successful  are  the  animals  in  this  picture?  Cf. 
383,  61.    What  are  the  trees  in  the  background? 
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No.  57 — ^Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Annai  detail. 

No.  66 — The  Last  Supper:  detail,  Central  Group. 

No.  71 — The  Last  Jadgmentt  detail  Scrovegno  and  Angels. 

How  much  of  expression,  of  sentiment,  of  beauty,  do 
you  find  in  these  faces?  Is  the  face  Giotto's  chief 
means  of  expression?  What  does  he  accompUsh  by 
gesture  and  attitude?  Cf.  58,  65.  Was  he  equally  ver- 
satile in  facial  expression?  Does  this  closer  view  of  his 
faces  give  a  more  or  less  favorable  impression  of  his  abil- 
ity in  this  direction?  In  what  way  are  his  faces  beauti- 
ful? 

What  peculiarities  of  feature  are  noticeable  in  all  his 
faces?    Are  these  the  result  of  tradition? 

No.  67 — ^The  Crucifixion. 

What  are  the  soldiers  to  the  right  doing?  Why  are 
they  not  represented  as  more  coarse  and  brutal  ?  Is  the 
reason  to  be  found  in  the  temperament  of  the  painter  or 
in  the  requirements  of  art?  Cf.  later  representations 
of  similar  scenes. 

What  is  the  chief  figure  to  the  right  doing?  Why 
represented  with  the  aureole? 

Is  the  expression  of  sentiment  satisfactory?  Cf. 
60,  61,  64,  68.  Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  sentiment 
Giotto  wishes  to  express?  Is  it  suitable  to  the  event? 
Is  it  sincere? 

No.  68 — ^The  Bewailing  of  Christ. 

Are  the  draperies  of  the  Madonna  and  the  sitting 
figures  natural?    Are  they  artistically  pleasing?    Is 
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there  any  objection  to  representing  such  plain  surfaces 
as  heavy  fabrics  naturally  take?  Cf.  draperies  in 
49  and  50. 

Notice  the  general  direction  of  the  lines  of  the  drap- 
eries.    Have  they  any  spiritual  suggestion? 

Is  death  successfully  represented  in  the  figure  of  the 
Christ?  in  the  face? 

No.  69— Hope. 

No.  70— Envy. 

Could  you  guess  the  meaning  of  these  figures  without 
their  names? 

Why  is  the  figure  of  Hope  not  standing?  Is  the 
figure  rising?  How  can  you  tell?  Is  it  by  the  -wings? 
Are  they  appropriate? 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  the  flame  in  the  other  pic- 
ture? the  horn?  the  serpent?  the  bag?  the  large  ear? 
Notice  the  different  attitude  of  the  free  hand  in  the  two 
cases.  Why?  Why  the  difference  in  drapery?  Cf.  55 
and  56.  In  which  is  the  allegory  most  easily,  most 
satisfactorily  interpreted? 

No.  72 — St.  Francis  Before  the  Sultan. 
Bardi  Chapel,  S.  Croce,  Florence. 
The  Franciscan  Church  of  Santa  Croce  had  four  chapels  deco- 
rated by  Giotto's  hand,  Vasari  tells  us.  All  were  whitewashed 
over  during  the  17th  century.  In  1841  the  task  of  removing  the 
whitewash  was  begun,  and  the  frescos  (ft  the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi 
are  now  recovered,  though  not  without  much  inevitable  retouch- 
ing and  restoration.  In  the  frescos  of  the  Bardi  Chapel,  Giotto 
tells  agaiiLthe  story  of  St.  Francis.  No.  72  shows  him  before 
the  Sultan,  challenging  the  infidel  priests  to  the  trial  by  fire  which 
he  himself  is  ready  to  pass  through. 
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Are  there  mistakes  of  perspective  in  the  throne? 
Has  Giotto  improved  in  this  respect  since  his  earlier 
work  in  the  Arena  Chapel?  Is  the  same  true  of  the 
draperies?    Cf.  58. 

Is  the  figure  of  the  Sultan  dignified,  worthy  of  his 
station?  What  are  his  moral  qualities?  Does  Giotto 
show  any  reUgious  intolerance  or  bigotry  in  his  pictures? 
Cf.  64.     Is  he  indifferent  religiously? 

What  is  expressed  by  the  action  of  St.  Francis?  by 
that  pf  the  priests?  Is  the  story  well  told?  What 
artistic  elements  in  the  picture? 

No.  73— Death  of  St.  Francis. 

Where  is  this  scene  supposed  to  take  place  ?  Explain 
the  surroundings.     Can  they  be  justified? 

Who  are  these  tonsured  figures?  the  untonsured 
kneehng  figure?  the  two  figures  to  the  left?  What  are 
they  doing?  What  are  the  end  groups  holding?  What 
do  these  add  to  the  composition?  Is  the  groupmg  suc- 
cessfully handled?  Where  is  the  center  of  interest? 
How  is  this  result  secured? 

What  sentiment  is  here  expressed,  grief  or  surprise? 
Why?  Is  the  sentiment  clear  and  strong?  Is  it  im- 
>  moderate  ?  Does  it  differ  appropriately  for  the  different 
participants?  Explain  the  figure  and  gesture  beyond 
the  saint's  head.  Explain  the  group  above,  the  atti- 
tude*of  the  saint.  What  is  remarkable  about  these 
angels? 

No.  74^-St.  Loais  of  France;  St.  Qare. 

In  simulated  niches  upon  the  altar  wall  of  the  Bardi  Chapel 
are  figures  of  St.  I^ouis  of  "France,  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse,  St.  Clare 
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and  St.  Elizabeth.  Herr  Thode,  in  a  recent  monograph 
on  Giotto,  places  the  date  of  this  work  as  after  1317,  since  St. 
Louis  of  Toulouse  was  canonized  in  that  year. 

After  having  studied  these  pictures  and  formed  an 
independent  judgment  of  their  worth,  it  will  be  both 
interesting  and  helpful  to  read  the  third  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's  "Mornings  in  Florence." 

No.  75 — ^Ascension  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

Peruzzi  Chapel,  S.  Croce,  Florence. 

The  frescos  of  the  Peruzzi  Chapel  illustrate  the  lives  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  and  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Is  this  a  simple  ascension  or  an  ascension  and  resur- 
rection? Does  the  main  action  here  represented  tell 
the  whole  story?  Is  it  possible  to  really  tell  a  series  of 
consecutive  events  in  a  single  scene  ?    Why  ? 

How  does  Giotto  manage  to  call  attention  to  the  less 
obvious  part  of  the  story?  Is  the  attention  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  this  remarkable  event  directed  as  it  would  be 
in  actual  experience?  Should  it  be  so  directed?  Why? 
Is  the  artist  ever  justified  in  deviating  from  nature? 
Why? 

Enumerate  as  completely  as  possible  Giotto's  devices 
for  giving  dramatic  intensity  to  this  scene.  What 
elements  of  beauty  do  you  find? 

No.  76— Fejwt  of  Herod. 

Peruzzi  Chapel,  S.  Croce,  Florence. 

A  figure  very  similar  to  this  of  the  violin  player  is  found  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  unfortunately  one  of  the  most 
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damaged  frescos  of  the  Aiena  Chapel — the  Return  of  the  Virgin 
to  her  Home. 

How  much  of  the  story  has  the  artist  told  ?  Are  there 
other  cases  in  which  Giotto  has  combined  two  scenes  in 
one  picture?  (Recall  this  fact  in  your  later  study.) 
Is  it  here  a  confusing  element? 

Who  are  the  two  girls  standing  behind  Salome? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  their  attitude?  Where  is  their 
attention  directed?  What  is  the  gesture  of  the  man  at 
the  left?  Is  it  natural?  is  it  suggestive?  What  ex- 
cellence in  the  figure  of  the  violin  player? 

No.  77 — Heads  of  Two  Apostles. 
National  Gallery,  London. 
Fragment  of  a  fresco.    Though  probably  not  by  Giotto's  own 
hand,  these  faces  admirably  illustrate  the  spirit  of  his  work. 

Are  these  faces  cold?  Are  they  passionate?  Are 
they  self-conscious  and  posing  for  eflFect?  Are  they 
weak  and  sentimental?  Are  they  affected  and  insin- 
cere? Are  they  awkward  and  stiff?  Characterize 
them  as  well  as  possible  as  regards  their  conception; 
their  execution.  Find  as  marked  contrasts  as  possible 
for  them  in  the  above-mentioned  particulars. 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 
A.     Giotto's  Thought. 

Classify  his  themes  as  painter.  Which  class  prepon- 
derates? His  characteristic  treatment:  which  was 
most  prominent,  emotion,  character,  or  event,  i.  e.,  is  he 
a  character  or  dramatic  painter?  Cf.  Giovanni  Pisano, 
390,  391. 
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His  resource  as  a  narrator;  note  the  ways  in  which  he 
suggests  what  cannot  be  fully  expressed.  What  arts 
can  narrate  events  most  easily— sculpture,  painting, 
poetry,  drama?    Why? 

Does  Giotto  lack  sentiment?  Cf.  59,  60.  Is  he 
a  correct  judge  of  sentiment,  i.  e.,  is  the  sentiment 
depicted  correctly  conceived?  Cf.  68.  Is  he  cahn 
or  intense?  Sincere  or  affected?  Conscious  or  uncon- 
scious? Shallow  or  profound?  What  is  his  most 
marked  characteristic? 

Is  he  realistic  or  idealistic  in  intention,  i.  e.,  does  he 
find  men  and  real  things  suitable  for  the  expression  of 
his  ideas,  or  does  he  consciously  modify  them  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  ideas?  How  did  he  "burst  the  bonds  of 
mediaeval  tradition" ? 

How  far  are  Giotto's  ideas  his  own  and  how  far  merely 
the  expression  of  current  conceptions?  How  original 
was  his  work?  Does  his  painting  show  traces  of  classic 
influence?    Can  you  see  Niccol6  Pisano's  influence? 

How  much  feeling  has  he  for  beauty  of  face  or  out- 
line, and  charm  of  attitude  merely  as  such?  What 
type  of  beauty  appeals  to  him  most? 

B.     Giotto's  Technique. 

What  are  the  most  pronounced  defects  and  excel- 
lences in  his  drawing?  Account  for  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  eyes  in  his  side  views  of  the  face.  How  do 
his  faces  differ  from  the  Byzantine  type?  (cf.  Mosaics) 
from  Cimabue's?  Are  his  figures  animafed,  or  set  and 
pattern-like?  wooden  or  graceful?  Are  his  draperies 
naturalistic  or  fanciful  ?    Do  the  most  materialistic  look 
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best  in  the  picture?  Does  he  ever  modify  the  lines  of 
his  draperies  to  indicate  the  beauty  of  the  form  beneath, 
to  suggest  grace  or  motion  or  dignity?  Cf.  drapery  of 
Greek  sculpture.  Do  his  figures  indicate  study  from 
the  living  model,  or  drawing  from  memory  or  imagi- 
nation? 

Do  Giotto's  compositions  indicate  that  he  placed 
figures  and  their  details  with  reference  to  making  a 
pleasing  arrangement  of  lines,  considered  simply  as 
such;  or  were  his  lines  always  meant  to  state  or  inter- 
pret facts?  Are  his  figures  so  grouped  as  to  fill  the 
spaces  agreeably?  Does  he  ever  introduce  meaningless 
figures  for  filling  or  ornament?  Are  details  introduced 
merely  for  decorative  effect? 

How  much  naturahiess  is  there  in  his  landscapes? 
"Wherein  do  they  fail?  Does  the  architecture  in  his 
paintings  show  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
perspective?  Are  his  animals  lifeUke?  How  do  they 
compare  with  the  htunan  figures? 
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THE  GIOTTESCHI. 

Taddeo  Gaddi.     i300?-I366. 

Agnolo  Gaddi.     t333?-(396. 

Giovanni  da  Milano,  fl.  1366. 

Giottino  (Giotto  di  Stefano?).     I324?-I357? 

Orcagna  (Andrea  di  Cione).     1308-1368. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

The  imitative  work  of  the  Giotteschi;  repetition 
of  the  motives  and  materials  made  familiar  by 
Giotto. 
The  Franciscan  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  a  mu- 
seum of  the  work  of  this  school : 
The  Baroncelli  Chapel,  decorated  by  Taddeo 

Gaddi,  Giotto's  favorite  pupil. 
The  Rinuccini  Chapel,  decorated  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Milano. 
The  Chapel  of  S.   Sylvestro,  by  Giottino. 
The  Legend  of  the  True  Cross,  by  Agnolo 
Gaddi,  in  the  Choir. 
Work  in  S.  Francesco,  Assisi,  ascribed  to  the 

Giotteschi. 
Orcagna  as  architect,  sculptor,  and  painter;  the 
Tabernacle  of  Or  San  Michele;  frescos  in  the 
Strozzi  Chapel,  S.  Maria  Novella;  mosaics  of 
the  fagade  of  the  Cathedral,  Orvieto.  The 
grace,  beauty,  and  originality  of  his  work. 
Wall   decorations   of  the   Spanish  Chapel,   S. 

Maria  Novella,  Florence. 
Artistic  achievements  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RBSBARCH. 

The  great  building  epoch  of  Florence. 

The  Dominican  Order  and  its  chief  exponent, 

Thomas  Aquinas. 
Mediaeval  conceptions  of  Heaven  and  Hell. 
Boccaccio  and  the  Decameron. 


QUESTIONS   ON   SPECIAI,  PICTURES. 

TADDEO  GADDL 

No.  78 — ^Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna. 

No.  79 — -Presentation  of  the  Virgin. 

No.  80 — Marriage  of  the  Virgin. 

Baroncelli  Chapel,  Santa  Croce,  Florence. 

This  chapel  in  the  right  transept  of  the  church  was  decorated 
about  1338  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin.  A  number  of  other  frescos  by  him  in  the  same  church 
have  been  destroyed. 

How  do  the  backgroimds  differ  from  those  in  Giotto's 
pictures?  Is  the  architecture  more  or  less  ambitious? 
Do  the  pictures  gain  by  these  means?  Explain  the 
twisted  columns. 

In  78  why  does  the  woman  point  her  thumb  at'Anna? 
Cf.  64.  Is  the  action  equally  vivid  and  appropriate? 
Why  does  the  shepherd  look  out  of  the  picture?  Does 
this  occur  in  Giotto's  work?    What  is  its  effect? 

Compare  79  with  the  same  scene  by  Giotto,  58.  Did 
Giotto  try  seriously  to  represent  a  temple?  Did  this 
artist?  What  is  gained  or  lost?  What  would  a  later 
artist  have  done?    In  which  picture  is  the  little  Virgin 
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more  pleasing?  Why?  Which  is  the  more  animated 
scene?    In  which  is  deeper  sentiment? 

Explain  the  breaking  of  the  rods  in  80 ;  the  bird  seated 
on  the  branch;  the  upUfted  hand.  What  is  the  center 
of  interest?  Is  it  easily  distinguished?  Why?  Are 
the  figures  well  grouped?  How  does  it  compare  with 
Giotto's  work  in  this  respect? 

Are  attitudes  successful  in  these  pictures?  draper- 
ies? Are  figures  well  proportioned?  Is  the  sentiment 
deep  and  genuine  ?    Are  the  faces  beautiful  ? 

What  has  the  artist  learned  from  Giotto?  Has  he 
improved  upon  his  master? 

GIOVANNI  DA  MILANO. 

No.  81 — Christ  Appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen. 

Rinuccitu  Chapel,  S.  Croce,  Florence. 

This  chapel,  connected  with  the  sacristy  of  the  church,  was 
also  decorated  with  the  familiar  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ 
and  the  Virgin.  Vasari  attributed  this  work  to  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
but  documents  recently  discovered,  as  well  as  the  style  of  the 
work,  confirm  the  fact  that  it  was  done  by  Giovanni  da  Milano. 

How  do  the  background  and  setting  compare  with 
Giotto's  in  richness?  in  naturalness?  How  much  of  a 
gain  is  this  for  the  artist's  purpose?  What  is  the  ar- 
tist's purpose?  May  he  legitimately  have  more  than 
one  ?    What  ?    How  important  is  each  ? 

How  do  the  draperies  and  other  details  compare  with 
those  previously  examined?  What  of  the  general  ele- 
gance and  finish  of  the  picture?    Cf.  61,  65. 

Are  the  figures  strong  and  forceful?  Compare  the 
Christ,  the  angel,  the  woman,  with  those  of  Giotto  in 
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similar  scenes.    Is  there  any  connection  between  ele- 
gance and  conventionality  ?    Why  ? 

GIOTTINO. 

No.  82 — Q^cifixioiu 

S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence. 

Found,  together  with  other  frescos,  in  the  crypt  beneath  the 
Spanish  Chapel. 

Compare  with  67  throughout.  From  which  could 
you  best  make  out  the  incidents  of  the  story?  What 
incidents  are  included  in  either  which  the  other  does  not 
give?  Which  succeeds  best  in  telling  the  episode  of  the 
centurion?  To  whom  does  he  speak  in  Giotto's  pic- 
ture? In  this  picture?  Which  is  right?  Does  the 
difference  extend  to  other  figures  in  the  picture?  What 
is  the  result? 

Is  there  any  superiority  of  sentiment  or  dramatic 
force  in  this  picture?  any  similarity?  Which  picture 
is  the  more  "stagey"? 

What  defects  do  you  note  in  drawing,  drapery,  and 
attitude? 

ORCAGNA. 

No.  83— Paradise. 

No.  84— Saints:  detiil  of  83. 

No.  85— Christ  and  the  Virgiiit  detail  of  83. 

Strozzi  Chapel,  S.  Maria  No\rella,  Florence. 

This  chapel  was  decorated  by  Orcagna  about  1354.  On  the 
altar  wall  is  pictured  the  Last  Judgment,  the  figures  being  skil- 
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'ully  arranged  above  and  at  the  sides  of  the  narrow  lancet  window. 
The  Paradise  fills  the  wall  on  the  Savior's  right,  Christ  and  the 
Wrgin  enthroned,  with  saints  and  prophets  surrounding  them. 
The  left  wall  is  occupied  by  the  scenes  of  hell,  not  by  Orcagna's 
land — ^perhaps  by  his  brother  Nardo . 

Why  are  these  figures  arranged  Uke  this?  Is  it  a 
Efcod  arrangement?  Are  the  higher  ones  meant  to  be 
higher  or  farther  away?  How  do  they  seem?  Is  there 
any  naturahiess  or  spontaneity  in  this  group  ?  Is  it  bad 
on  that  account?  Would  it  be  a  better  wall  decoration  if 
there  were  depth  and  perspective  in  the  picture  ?    Why  ? 

Are  the  figures  as  such  stiff  or  tmgraceful?  Are  the 
faces  beautiful?  Are  they  expressive?  How  would 
you  interpret  their  expression? 

Are  the  faces  more  beautiful,  more  full  of  sentiment, 
than  can  be  found  in  Giotto's  work?  in  that  of  the  other 
Giotteschi?  Is  the  same  true  of  the  forms  and  atti- 
tudes? Are  they  equally  real?  What  is  Orcagna's 
contribution  to  art? 

No.  404 — Tabernacle. 

No.  405 — ^Marriage  of  the  Virgins  panel  from  404. 

No.  406 — Ann«nciation  of  Death  of  the  Virgin:  panel  from  404. 

No.  407— Death  and  Translation  of  the  Virginj  panel  from  404. 

Or  San  Michele,  Florence. 

In  1355  Orcagna  was  called  upon  by  the  brotherhood  of  Or 
San  Michele  to  build  a  costly  tabernacle  for  their  wonder-working 
Madonna,  to  whom  many  offerings  had  been  brought  during  the 
outbreak  of  the  plague  in  1348.  The  shrine  is  of  white  marble, 
elaborately  carved,  inlaid  with   colored    and   gilded   glass  in 
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Cpsmatin  work.  Eight  bas  reliefs,  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin,  are  arranged  about  the  base  of  the  shrine.  A  single  large 
panel,  407,  occupies  the  back.  The  painting  now  enclosed  in 
this  costly  frame  is  not  the  original  miraculous  one,  but  was 
perhaps  painted  by  Bernardo  Daddi  (d.  1348).  The  tabernacle 
was  completed  in  1359. 

Note  carefully  where  the  scixlptural  and  other  decora- 
tion is  placed.  How  does  it  compare  architecturally 
with  the  pulpits  by  the  Pisani?  Would  it  be  better  with 
more  sculptural  decoration?  Could  relief  be  success- 
fully substituted  for  inlaid  work  throughout?  Why? 
Can  you  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  the  requirements  of 
decorative  art?  Is  the  shrine  too  elaborate?  Would 
equal  elaboration  be  desirable  in  a  cathedral  fagade? 

Compare  405  with  the  same  scene  by  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
80.  Whatdetailsare  the  same  in  both?  What  details 
are  emphasized  here?  Is  this  fitting?  Which  scene  is 
the  more  simple?  Which  is  more  beautiful?  Are  the 
draperies  good?  the  forms  and  faces  dignified,  refined? 
Cf.  395,  396,  by  Andrea  Pisano. 

Interpret  the  attitude  and  expression  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  angel  in  406.  Why  the  extreme  simpUdty  of 
the  representation?  Would  more  detail  or  accessory 
have  added  to  its  beauty?  Is  this  a  commonplace 
theme?  Is  it  treated  in  a  commonplace  manner? 
What  sentiment  pervades  this  and  405? 

In  what  important  respects  does  407  differ  from  the 
other  panels  ?  Why  the  different  treatment  in  the  upper 
and  lower  portions?    Which  is  better? 

In  how  far  is  Orcagna  indebted  to  earlier  artists? 
What  new  elements  are  fotmd  in  his  work? 
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THE  SPANISH  CHAPEL. 

Santa  Maria  Novella,  built  in  1272,  is  the  great  Dominican 
church  of  Florence,  as  Santa  Croce  is  that  of  the  Franciscans. 
The  chapter  house,  now  known  as  the  Spanish  Chapel,  opening 
from  the  cloister  court,  was  built  1320-1350,  and  decorated 
soon  after.  Vasari  attributed  the  work  to  Taddeo  Gaddi  and 
Simone  Martini.  The  majority  of  critics  incline  now  to  ascribe 
the  work  on  the  four  walls  to  Andrea  da  Firenze,  who  in  1377  was 
busy  painting  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa.  The  painting  of  the 
ceiling  was,  perhaps,  by  the  hand  of  Antonio  Veneziano,  active 
1370-1387.  While  none  of  the  work  is  of  the  highest  rank,  the 
chapel  is  most  interesting,  both  for  the  completeness  of  its  dec- 
oration and  as  showing  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  taste  of  the 
period.  Mr.  Ruskin's  "  Mornings  in  Florence,"  IV  and  V,  are 
enthusiastic  descriptions  of  the  place. 

No.  {03 — Christ  Bearing  the  Cross, 
Detail  from  left-hand  side  of  altar  wall. 

No.  104 — ^Descent  of  Christ  into  Limbo.. 
Detail  from  right-hand  side  of  altar  wall. 

No.  (05 — Triumph  of  St.  Thomas  Aqtiinas. 

No.  106 — Virtues  and  Sciences:  detail  of  105. 

This  fresco  occupies  the  left  wall  of  the  chapel  and  is  intended 
to  glorify  the  intellectual  element  of  Christianity.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  had  been  lately  canonized,'  sits  enthroned ;  beneath 
his  feet  the  three  arch-heretics;  on  either  side  are  saints  and 
prophets  and  above  hover  the  seven  Virtues.  The  long  row  of 
female  figures  on  Gothic  thrones  symbolize  the  Sciences  and 
Virtues,  and  at  the  feet  of  each  sits  the  historic  character  famous 
in  that  department  of  knowledge.  Thus  in  106  we  have,  tradi- 
tionally, naming  from  left  to  right,  Faith  and  Dionysius,  Hope 
and  John  of  Damascus,  Charity  and  St.  Augustine,  Arithmetic 
and  Pjrthagoras,  Geometry  and  Euclid,  Astronomy  and  Ptolemy. 
Some  of  the  figures,  notably  that  of  Charity,  have  been  injured  by 
repainting. 
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No.  107 — The  Oiofch  Militant  and  Triamphant, 
No.  108— Groap  of  Portraitsj  detail  of  107. 

We  have  here  pictured  the  activities  of  the  Church.  The 
Cathedral  of  Florence,  at  this  time  not  completed,  stands  as  the 
symbol  of  the  Church  on  earth;  before  it  are  seated  the  Pope 
and  the  Emperor.  The  "  Flock  of  God  "  are  guarded  by  the 
black  and  white  dogs,  the  Domini  Canes,  a  play  on  the  name  and 
garb  of  the  Dominican  Order.  St.  Dominic  preaches  to  the 
people  and  (a  little  higher  on  the  right)  converts  those  given  up 
to  worldly  pleasure  and  points  the  way  to  heaven,  at  whose  gate 
stands  St.  Peter.  Above,  Christ  in  glory  is  surrounded  by  the 
heavenly  host. 

What  different  principles  of  wall  decoration  are  shown 
in  these  pictures?  Compare  the  divisions  of  wall  space, 
arrangement  of  figures,  character  of  background.  How 
do  they  differ  in  subject?  Do  either  of  them  resemble 
Giotto's  work  in  the  Arena  Chaj)el?  in  Assisi? 

Which  makes  the  more  intelligible  wall  surface? 
Which  is  the  more  beautiful?  Which  is  more  interest- 
ing? Why?  Does  this  mean  that  it  is  better  artisti- 
cally? 

How  are  the  prophets  distinguished  in  105  ?  the 
Virtues  above?  What  difference  of  treatment  is  there 
in  106  between  the  allegorical  and  historic  characters? 
Has  the  artist  tried  to  bring  out  individuality  in  the 
faces?  Has  he  succeeded ?  Are  the  forms  as  actual,  as 
well  understood,  as  in  the  work  of  Giotto?  Are  the 
draperies  better?  Is  there  more  of  grace,  of  beauty,  of 
significance,  of  originality,  than  with  Giotto  ?  Compare 
with  Sienese  work.  Is  there  anything  to  confirm  or 
refute  Vasari's  attribution? 
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Notice  the  difference  in  107  between  the  figures  in- 
side and  out  the  Gate  of  Heaven.  Why  is  this?  Are 
there  differences  of  proportion  throughout  the  picture? 
Is  this  intentional  or  the  result  of  carelessness?  Are 
the  forms  as  carefully  done  as  in  105? 

Compare  the  representation  of  Satan  in  104  with 
that  in  64?  Why  the  difference?  Which  is  more 
suggestive  of  the  spirit  of  evil? 

GBNERAI<  QUESTIONS. 

As  a  group,  how  far  were  the  Giotteschi  in  accord 
with  Giotto,  i.  e.,  how  much  or  how  Uttle  does  their 
work  resemble  his?  In  what  way  does  their  work 
differ  from  his? 

Of  the  followers  of  Giotto,  which  is  the  better  artist? 
Why?    Along  what  lines  has  an  advance  been  made? 
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SIENESE  SCHOOL. 
EARLY  SIENESE  PAINTERS. 
Gfiido  da  Siena,  fl.  I28I. 
Doccio  di  Bfioninsegna.    I260?-I339? 


OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 


The  beginnings  of  Sienese  Art. 

Duccio's  position  between  Byzantine  tradition 

and  the  reform  established  by  Giotto. 
The ' '  Majestas  "  of  the  Siena  Cathedral ;  Duccio's 

Madonna  type.     The  scenes  from  the  life  of 

Christ  as  contrasted  with  Giotto's  work. 
Duccio's  possible  claim  to  the  Rucellai  Madonna : 

the  arguments  for  and  against  (Cartwright, 

Douglas). 

TOPICS  POR  FURTHER  RESBARCH. 

Siena,  its  situation,  its  life;  rivalry  between  Flor- 
ence and  Siena,  past  and  present. 
The  cult  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  technique  of  panel  painting. 

GUIDO  DA  SIENA. 

No.  86 — ^Madonna  and  Child. 

Palazzo  Pubblico,  Siena. 

Formerly  in   Si    Domenico,    Siena.     Much   controversy   has 
arisen  over  the  date  of  the  inscription,  whether  the  picture  was 
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painted  in  1221  or  1281.  The  weight  of  authority  seems  to 
place  it  at  the  later  date.  It  has  been  much  repainted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  six  angels  in  the  corners. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Mother  toward  the  Child? 
toward  spectators?  What  peculiarities  in  the  hands? 
in  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  Child?  Study  the  dra- 
peries and  notice  the  evidences  of  repainting. 

Why  are  the  angels  so  placed?  Are  the  wings  skil- 
ftdly  handled?  How  do  they  compare  with  those  by 
Cimabue?    Cf.  49,  50. 

Are  there  here  reminders  of  the  Byzantine  style? 

DUCCIO. 

No.  87 — Madonna  Enthroned  with  Saints  and  Angels. 

Cathedral  Museum,  Siena. 

This  is  the  great  altarpiece,  which  on  its  completion,  June 
9 ,  1311,  was  carried  in  procession  to  the  Duomo  amid  great 
public  rejoicing.  The  account  is  more  than  a  legend,  being  con- 
firmed by  contemporary  chronicles.  It  is  known  often  as  the 
Majestas.  On  the  back  of  the  great  panel  were  thirty-four  little 
pictures,  f cenes  from  the'  life  of  Christ,  of  which  88  and  89 
are  examples.  It  was  originally  in  an  elaborate  Gothic  frame 
and  adorned  the  high  altar  in  the  Cathedral.  It  is  interesting 
to  remember  that  Giotto  had  completed  his  work  in  the  Arena 
Chapel  shortly  before  this  altarpiece  was  begun. 

Compare  with  the  Rucellai  Madoima,  50.  What  re- 
semblances are  noteworthy?  i  What  improvement  in 
modeling,  in  drapery," in  sentiment?  fls^the^Cluld  bet- 
ter drawn.'more  natural  and  lifelike?  ? 'Whichfis  more 

-r.  n 

conventional,  the  Mother  or  the  Child? 
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Are  the  groups  of  saints  and  angels  well  arranged? 
Was  there  any  difl5culty  in  such  arrangement?  What 
pecuUarity  in  the  features,  shape  of  head?  Are  the 
faces  beautiful  ?  In  what  way  ?  How  do  they  compare 
with  Giotto's  faces?  Are  they  full  of  meaning?  Have 
they  life  and  vigor? 


No.  88 — Christ  in  Gethsemane. 

No.  89 — Entrance  into  Jerusalem. 

Cathedral  Museum,  Siena. 
Sections  from  the  back  of  the  great  altarpiece.  No .  87. 

Compare  89  with  the  same  scene  by  Giotto,  65.  In 
which  are  there  more  details?  Are  they  skilfully  intro- 
duced? What  is  the  effect  upon  the  picture?  How 
many  disciples  accompany  Christ  in  each?  What 
difference  in  the  way  they  are  shown? 

Are  the  scenes  equally  vivid?  Is  Christ  equally  the 
center  of  interest  in  the  two?  Are  the  animals  equally 
good?  Is  the  Christ  type  the  same  as  in  88?  What 
other  resemblance?  Which  shows  greater  technical 
skill,  88  or  89?  In  which  is  there  greater  feeling  of 
reaUty? 

Why  is  Jesus  represented  twice  in  88?  Is  this  legiti- 
mate? Can  you  recall  other  instances?  Is  the  result- 
ing incongruity  managed  skilfully  or  not?  Could  the 
repetition  have  been  made  less  glaring? 

Are  the  figures  well  posed  and  grouped?  Are  the 
faces  expressive?    What  of  the  landscape? 
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Is  the  artist  more  at  home  in  this  kind:bfwork,'88,  89, 
or  in  that  of  87,  the  other  side  of  the  altarpiece  ?  Is  he 
more  akin  to  Cimabue  or  Giotto?  Which  art  was  the 
old  and  which  the  new  at  that  time? 

No.  90 — Anconat  Maclonna  and  Child  with  Saints. 
Academy,  Siena. 
A  late  work  of  the  artist. 

In  what  respects  do  this  Madonna  and  Child  resemble 
50,  87?  Can  you  detect  points  of  superiority  in  this 
picture?  In  the  others?  Does  the  Madonna  seem 
more  or  less  alive  than  the  saints? 

In  what  respect  does  the  general  scheme  of  Cimabue's 
pictures  differ  from  this?  Which  seems  to  have  been 
the  more  original? 

In  the  Ught  of  this  picture  can  you  define  "conven- 
tionalized art"?  Have  you  detected  more  than  one 
kind  of  conventional  art?  Formulate  as  well  as  you 
can  and  keep  the  question  before  you  as  you  study 
further. 

SIENA'S  FRESCANTI. 
Pietro  Lorenzetti,  fl.  I305-I348. 
Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  fl.  1323-1348. 

OUTUNB  FOR  STUDY. 

Frescos  by  Pietro  in  the  Church  of  S.  Francesco, 
Assisi,  their  undue  emotion  and  attempts  at 
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realism.    Contrast  afforded  by  the  Madonna 

with  Saints. 
Easel  pictures  by  the  Lorenzetti. 
Frescos  by  Ambrogio  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico, 

Siena. 
The  place  of  Allegory  in  Art. 
The  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  and  its  decorations. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  of  Siena. 
Government  of  Italian  towns  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

PIETRO  LORENZETTI. 

No.  93 — ^Macionna  and  Child  with  SS.  John  and  Francis. 

Lower  Church,  S.  Francesco,  Assisi. 

"  At  Assisi,  in  a  fresco  by  Fietro  of  such  relief  and  such  enamel 
as  to  seem  contrived  of  ivory  and  gold  rather  than  painted,  the 
Madonna  holds  back  heartbroken  tears  as  she  looks  fixedly  at 
her  Child,  who,  Babe  though  He  is,  addresses  her  earnestly; 
but  she  remains  unconsoled. " — Berenson. 

How  does  this  differ  from  Madonnas  by  Duccio?  Is 
there  here  any  dependence  upon  gorgeous  robes?  Does 
it  suffer  on  that  account?  Is  it  less  impressive  than  a 
Madonna  entUioned? 

What  beaut  y  is  there  in  the  faces  ?  Are  they  natural  ? 
How  do  they  compare  with  Giotto's  faces? 
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AMBROGIO  LORENZETTL 

No.  94 — Good  GoveMunent. 

No.  95— Pcacej  detaU  of  94. 

No.  96 — ^Magnanimity,  Temperance,  Jtisticet  detail  of  94. 

Palazzo  Pubblico,  Siena. 

The  Sala  della  Pace  was  decorated  in  1337-1343  by  Ambrogio 
with  frescos  representing  Good  and  Bad  Government  and  their 
eflfects  upon  the  community.  In  94  we  see  the  Commune  of 
Siena  majestically  enthroned,  with  Virtues  on  either  side,  while 
below  are  captives  and  men  bearing  tribute.  At  the  left  sits 
Justice  directed  by  Wisdom,  from  whose  scales  lean  angels  to 
administer  rewards  and  punishments.     Below  sits  Concord. 

Identify  as  far  as  possible  the  various  figures.  Do 
they  suggest  strikingly  the  qualities  they  represent? 
Did  they  ever  do  so?  What  in  the  pictures  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  were  weak  in  this  respect  to  the 
mind  of  the  artist?  If  these  figures  were  not  easily 
identified,  was  there  any  advantage  in  representing 
abstractions  in  this  way?.  Has  any  artist  succeeded  in 
making  this  representation  of  abstractions  impressive^ 
and  dear?  Was  it  a  good  direction  for  painting  to  take? 
Can  you  give  any  principle  governing  the  choice  of 
themes  in  painting? 

Is  the  figure  of  Peace  well  drawn  and  modeled?  Is 
the  drapery  good?  What  of  attractiveness  is  there  in 
the  faces  and  figures  in  96?  Why  are  female  figures 
generally  chosen  to  represent  abstract  qualities? 
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How  successful  is  this  work  as  a  wall  decoration  ?  In 
what  does  its  interest  and  value  consist? 

Nos.  98,  99— The  Tricmph  of  Death. 

No.  lOI — Groap  of  Womenj  detail  of  98. 

No.  102 — ^Horsemen:  detail  of  99. 

Campo  Santo,  Pisa. 

The  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  with  its  contents  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  museums  of  early  art  to  be  found  in  all  Italy 
The  building  itself  was  designed  by  Giovanni  Pisano.  Beneath 
the  arcade  stand  many  interesting  sculptures  both  of  classic  and 
Christian  times,  while  the  walls  are  adorned  with  frescos  of 
various  periods.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  is  the  Triumph  of 
Death,  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  fancies  and  beliefs  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  artist  is  unknown.  Sienese  influence 
is,  however,  evident,  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  execution. 

What  kind  of  a  party  is  that  in  the  left  foreground, 
102?  What  do  they  meet?  What  is  the  attitude  of 
each?    What  is  the  nioral? 

What  are  the  group  to  the  right  doing?  What  is  the 
figure  with  the  scj^he?  What  is  the  origin  of  this 
figure?    What  is  the  nioral? 

What  are  the  beggars  doing  in  the  left  center?  Why 
does  the  scythe-bearer  ignore  them?  What  are  the 
miniature  figures  being  taken  from  the  mouths  of  the 
corpses?    Is  this  idea  original  with  the  painter? 

Why  have  the  pious  hermits  above  a  place  in  the 
picture?  What  is  the  moral  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture? 

What  indication  is  there  that  the  artist  thought  his 
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picture  not  wholly  intelligible?  Is  it  an  intellectual 
unity?  Is  it  a  pictorial  unity?  Is  it  serious  and  ear- 
nest, or  intended  to  provoke  mirth?  To  what  pictures 
already  studied  is  it  most  nearly  related?  Is  it  a  good 
line  for  painting?  Why  did  it  obtain  vogue?  Why 
did  it  disappear? 

How  much  technical  ability  has  the  artist  shown? 
Are  the  animals  well  drawn?  Are  the  forms  well 
modeled,  attitudes  well  expressed?  Are  the  fljang  figures 
skilfully  suggested?  What  touches  of  realism  are 
there?'  What  beauty  has  the  picture?  What  appro- 
priateness? 

No.  too — ^The  Infernos  detail,  Last  Judgment. 

Campo  Santo,  Pisa. 

Artist  unknown,  probably  by  the  same  hand  as  the  Triumph 
of  Death.  Mr.  Berenson  ascribes  these  paintings  to  a  follower 
of  the  Lorenzetti. 

Identify  the  principal  figures  and  kinds  of  torment  as 
far  as  possible. 

Is  there  any  sense  in  which  this  picture  can  be  called 
beautiful?  Has  it  any  value  as  art?  Was  this  arrange- 
ment pictorial,  or  was  it  suggested  by  literary  descrip- 
tion? Wotdd  a  painter,  if  not  trying  to  illustrate  a  lit- 
erary work,  be  apt  to  choose  this  arrangement  of  his 
subject? 

Is  the  picture  to  be  regarded  as  allegorical?  Did  the 
artist  regard  it  as  fanciful?  the  contemporary  spectator? 
Has  this  picture  the  same  interest  and  value  as  the 
Triumph  of  Death? 
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THE  DECORATIVE  VAI^UE  OP  SIENESE  ART. 

Simone  Martini.     l283-(344. 

Lippo  Memmit  dt  1356. 

Giacomo  di  Mino  del  Pellicciaios  fi.  (362-1389. 

Sano  di  Pietro.     I406-I48I. 

Matteo  di  Giovanni.     I435?-I495. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Traits  of  the  Sienese  School  as  established  by 
Simone  Martini;  color  scheme. 

His  work  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  Siena ;  frescos 
in  S.  Francesco,  Assisi. 

Altarpieces  and  panel  paintings. 

His  life  and  work  at  Avignon;  friendship  with 
Petrarch. 

His  collaboration  with  his  brother-in-law,  Lippo 
Memmi;  Lippo's  independent  work. 

The  decorative  quality  of  Simone's  work;  his 
influence  upon  later  Sienese  artists. 

Sano  di  Petro,  his  grace  and  beauty;  his  adher- 
ence to  old  traditions.  ^ 

The  prolific  brush  of  Matteo  di  Giovanni;  his 
representations  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents. 

The  decline  of  Sienese  art. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

The  Papal  residence  at  Avignon. 
Petrarch  and  Laura. 
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SIMONE  MARTINI. 

No.  9J — The  Annanciation  witli  Saints. 

UiBzi,  Florence. 

Tempera,  with  gold  background.  Originally  in  the  Cathedral, 
Siena,  over  the  altar  of  S.  Ansano,  for  which  it  was  painted. 
Simone  was  assisted  in  this  work  by  Lippo  Memmi,  who  prob- 
ably painted  the  two  saints. 

What  connection  have  the  two  saints  with  the  story? 
the  medallions  above?  In  what  sense  is  the  work  a 
unity? 

Do  you  find  the  blank  background  satisfactory? 

How  do  angel  and  Virgin  compare  in  naturalness  and 
grace  with  Orcagna's  panel,  406  ?  in  beauty  of  feattu-e? 
in  decorative  effect?  in  depth  and  appropriateness  of 
sentiment? 

In  what  sense  may  this  be  called  a  great  advance  on 
Giotto?  in  what  sense  a  serious  decline? 

LIPPO  MEMMI. 

No.  92 — Virgin  of  Mercy. 

Chapel  of  S.  Corporale,  Cathedral,  Orvieto. 

"  Lippo,  native  of  the  pleasant  Siena,  painted  us,"  is  the 
quaint  inscription  on  this  picture. 

Why  is  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  so  large?  Have  we 
seen  this  before?  Is  there  any  significance  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  mantle?  How  strong  an  impression 
of  actual,  tangible  form  is  there  beneath  the  garments? 
Does  the  robe  fall  in  natural  folds?  Note  the  brocaded 
pattern. 
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W0 
Have  the  angels  beautiful  faces,  beautiful  forms? 
How  much  of  reality  is  there  in  the  group  of  suppliants 
below?  Are  they  so  arranged  as  to  give  depth  to  the 
picture?  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Virgin  toward 
them?  Where  is  her  attention  directed?  What  is  her 
character? 

GIACOMO  DEL  PELLICCIAIO. 

No.  97— Madonna  del  Belverde. 

Servi  di  Maria,  Siena. 

This  is  the  only  undamaged  picture  now  remaining  from  the 
hand  of  Giacomo,  one  of  the  followers  of  Simone  Martini.  It 
is  characteristic  of  one  of  the  marked  tendencies  of  the  Sienese 
school.  As  Mr.  Douglas  well  says,  this  picture  "  gives  us  the 
same  kind  of  pleasure  as  does  a  rich  ecclesiastical  vestment,  or 
a  well-decked  altar  with  a  splendid  dossal  and  lights  all  lit  for 
festival." 

SANO  DI  PIETRO. 

No.  109 — ^Madonna  and  Child,  with  Saints. 

Academy,  Siena. 

S.  Bernardino,  on  the  right,  is  one  of  the  local  saints  of  Siena. 
During  the  early  half  of  the  15th  century  he  preached  through- 
out Italy,  ca,ttyiag  with  him  always  a  tablet  with  the  monogram 
of  Christ  surrounded  by  flames,  which  he  urged  the  people  to 
paint  or  carve  upon  their  homes  and  churches  in  adoratipn  of 
the  Holy  Name. 

Has  this  the  Same  kind  of  beauty  as  97?  Has  it  any 
deeper  beauty?  What  is  the  character  of  the  Christ- 
child  ?    What  unusual  feature  is  noticeable  ? 
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How  much  of  bodily  form  and  substance  have  the 
figures  and  faces?  Does  this  make  them  more  or  less 
attractive?  How  do  they  compare  with  other  Sienese 
work  in  this  respect?  with  Florentine  art?  Cf.  Giotto, 
Orcagna,  Spanish  Chapel  (No.  106). 

MATTEO  DI  GIOVANNI. 

No.  tlO — Madonna  and  Child,  wKh  Angels. 
Academy,  Siena. 

Has  the  eye  the  same  character  in  all  these  faces? 
What  effect  has  it  upon  the  expression?  Is  this  pecu- 
Uar  to  Matteo? 

Are  the  angels'  faces  idea:l  or  real?  Does  this  picture 
show  more  feeling  for  bodily  form  than  previous  ones? 
more  regard  for  decorative  effect?  What  is  the  senti- 
ment of  the  picture?  Is  it  genuine?  Is  it  deep?  Is 
this  a  religious  picture?    Why? 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  Florentine  and 
Sienese  schools?  Which  was  most  interested  in  pro- 
ducing a  beautiful  thing?  Which  most  interested  in 
how  to  do  the  thing? 

What  is  the  artistic  temperament — the  love  of  pro- 
ducing somethingbeautiful.or  of  doing  a  thing  skilfully? 

Did  one  school  stand  in  advance  of  the  other  in  tech- 
nical knowledge,  i.  e.,  drawing  of  figures  and  draperies, 
linear  perspective,  distribution  of  light  and  shade? 

Which  was  the  more  devout?    How  do  you  judge? 
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Was  Orcagna  more  closely  allied  to  the  Sienese  or 
Florentines?  Why?  Did  he  contribute  anytidag  new 
to  art?    Did  the  Sienese  painters? 

What  qualities  render  Duccio's  work  interesting  and 
an  advance  beyond  the  Byzantine?  Why  not  as  inter- 
esting as  Giotto's? 

Was  the  Sienese  school  pervaded  or  controlled  by  one 
idea  more  distinctly  than  the  Florentine?  Explain. 
Which  school  is  superior?  Did  one  contain  the  principal 
of  growth  rather  than  the  other?    Why? 
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TRANSITION  PAINTERS. 

UMBRIAN  SCHOOL. 

Ottaviano  Nelli,  fl.   J403-I444. 

Gentile  da  Fabriano.     J360?-I428? 

(Gentile  di  Niccold  di  Giovanni  Massi  da  Fabriano.) 

OUTLINB   FOR  STUDY. 

Rise  of  the  Umbrian  School ;  its  connection  with 

the  Sienese ;  distinguishing  traits. 
Affinity  between  Gentile  and  Fra  Angelico. 
Gentile's  influence  on  Venetian  Painting. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Umbria :  its  situation  and  importance  in  Italy. 

Some^of  Gentile's  Venetian  friends. 

The  Pageant  in  Art.     (Brown,  Fine  Arts.) 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

OTTAVIANO  NELLI. 

No.  I J I — ^Madonna  and  Child,  with  Saints  and  Angels. 

S.  Maria  Nuova,  Gubbio. 

This  well-preserved  wall  painting  by  Nelli  is  dated  1403.     It 
is  often  known  as  Madonna  del  Belvedere. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  painting?    What  is  the 
aged  man  to  the  right  doing?    Why  does  he  carry  a 
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crutch?  Explain  the  two  small  figures  in  the  lower 
left-hand  comer?  Is  the  picture  solemn  or  joyous? 
restful  or  disturbing? 

Is  it  painted  with  knowledge  of  nature?  Why  are 
the  portraits  so  inferior  in  drawing  to  the  other  figures? 
Does  the  treatment  of  the  subject  seem  original?  Why? 
How  does  the  painting  show  Sienese  influence?  Why 
may  Ottaviano  be  considered  a  Transition  painter? 
Why  do  you  excuse  the  very  obvious  faults  of  the 
picture? 

GENTILE  DA  FABRIANO. 

No.  1 12 — Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

Academy,  Florence. 

Painted  in  1423  for  the  Church  of  Santa  TrinitS.  in  Florence. 
Gold  is  used  lavishly  in  the  halos,  ornaments,  and  trappings  of 
the  horses. 

What  is  the  nominal  center  of  interest?  the  real  cen- 
ter? Is  it  a  fault  when  the  two  do  not  coincide?  In 
what  sense? 

Why  are  the  dogs  here?  the  apes?  the  gaily  capari- 
soned horses?  What  is  the  kneeling  youth  doing  in  the 
center  foreground?  What  kind  of  a  company  is  this? 
What  has  the  painter  really  at  heart?  What  is  the 
result  in  the  earnestness  and  vigor  of  his  religious 
theme?  Are  there  any  compensations  for  this? 
I^What  is  the  quality  of  the  workmanship?  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  figures?  the  execution  of  details?  the 
backgrotmd?  the  perspective?  Does  this  make  a  fine 
picture?  In  what  sense?  Does  it  make  the  highest 
art?    Why? 
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No.  JJ3 — ^Madonna  and  Child. 
Museum,  Pisa. 

Does  the  Madonna  tip  her  head  as  in  49,  50?  What 
is  the  difference?  Is  the  attitude  pleasing  here?  In 
the  other  cases  ?  Is  the  Madonna  beautiful  ?  the  Child  ? 
Is  the  Child  natural?  Is  it  true  to  church  tradition? 
Could  it  be  both?    Why? 

What  of  the  background?  the  Child's  blanket?  In 
what  sense  was  the  painter  a  great  artist?  (Recall 
Introduction.) 

No.  114 — Madonna  and  Child. 
Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  New  Haven,  U.  S.  A. 

What  change  has  taken  place  in  the  representation 
of  the  Christ-child?  Why  is  this?  What  is  the  effect 
upon  the  picture?  Has  the  Madonna  an  ideal  face  for 
the  Mother  of  Christ?  What  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
picture?  Is  it  possible  to  make  so  simple  a  group 
unportant  and  significant? 

What  is  the  fruit  in  the  background?  Why  is  it 
there?  Meaning  of  the  ornamental  design  on  Madon- 
na's aureole  and  the  border  of  her  garment  ?  Are  richly 
chased  aureoles  in  accord  with  the  time  and  the  school? 
Have  you  seen  them  before  in  this  course?  How  has 
the  artist  represented  texture,  i.  e.,  the  smoothness  or 
roughness,  lightness  or  weight  of  the  different  materials 
represented?  Of  what  are  you  conscious  when  you 
look  at  the  garment,  the  metal,  the  hair,  the  fruit? 
Do  these  things  add  to  or  detract  from  the  interest  of 
the  picture? 
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FLORENTINE  SCHOOL. 
Fra  AngeKco  (Giovanni  da  Fiesole).     I387-I455. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

The  bearing  of  Fra  Angelico's  life  and  work  upon 

his  art. 
Early  training  in  painting  and  its  effect  upon  his 

technique. 
His  paintings  before  he  entered  San  Marco; 

work  at  Cortona. 
Works  in  San  Marco ;  the  Crucifixion ;  frescos  in 
I  the  corridors  and  cells. 

The  many  easel  pictures  from  Fra  AngeUco's 

brush. 
Influences  that  modified  his  manner  later  in  life. 
Frescos  in  Orvieto ;  in  the  Nicholas  Chapel  of  the 

Vatican. 
The  secret  of  his   popularity;  his  permanent 

claim  to  esteem;  his  place  in  art  development. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Fiesole,  the  hill-town. 
The  Convent  of  San  Marco  and  its  patrons. 
Monastic  life,  ideal  and  real. 
Illuminated  Manuscripts. 

QUESTIONS  ON   SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

No.  J 15 — ^Hadonna  of  the  Linaifioli. 
Uffizi,  Florence. 
Painted  in  1433  for  the  guild  of  linen  merchants,  whence  its 
name.     The  tabernacle  may  be  closed  with  shutters,  on  either 
side  of  which  are  painted  life-size  figures  of  saints. 
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Is  the  Madonna  remarkable  in  face,  in  figure,  or  atti- 
tude? What  sentiment  is  expressed?  Is  the  Madonna 
natural  or  realistic?  With  or  without  seeming  inten- 
tion? Is  the  Child  a  true  child?  Why?  What  does 
He  hold  in  His  hand?  Why?  Does  the  picture  seem 
characterless?    Is  it  conventional?    In  what  sense? 

Compare  with  the  group  of  Madonna  and  Child  in 
113.  With  the  other  Madonnas  by  Gentile.  Have  the 
artists  the  same  purpose  in  mind?  Which  seems  the 
more  advanced? 

Compare  with  Giotto  and  the  Giotteschi.  Is  the 
progress  of  a  century  evident? 

With  what  is  the  frame  decorated?  Is  this  a  good 
idea  for  a  frame?    Why? 

No.  J 16 — The  Last  Judgment. 

No.  IJ7— The  Blessed:  detail  of  116. 

No.  J 18— The  Condemned:  detail  of  116. 
Academy,  Florence. 
Painted  for  the  Convent  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  in  Florence. 
The  work  is  of  miniature  finish  and  exquisiteness.     Probably 
completed  before  1429. 

What  place  or  region  is  represented  by  each  of  the 
five  principal  parts  of  this  picture?  Who  is  the  central 
figure  above?  the  surrotmding  figures?  the  group  on 
either  side?  Why  are  the  graves  thus  formally  repre- 
sented? 

Does  the  extreme  right  seem  to  be  in' the  same  style 
as  the  rest?  Why?  What  other  work  does  it  most 
resemble? 
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Is  the  set  and  fonnal  style  of  the  picture  an  excellence 
or  a  defect? 

Examine  the  details  with  a  lens  (117,  118).  Notice 
especially  the  faces  in  the  central  circle  and  those  to  the 
extreme  left.  Are  these  figures  realistic  and  human? 
Do  they  show  traces  of  passion,  pain,  weariness,  of  hu- 
man experience  in  short?  Is  this  correct  for  angels? 
for  saints  and  men  made  perfect  through  suffering? 
Is  this  accidental  or  intentional  ?    If  the  latter,  why? 

No.  ( 19 — ^Dominican  Monks  Meeting  Qirist. 

Cloister,  San  Marco,  Florence.        . 

This  lunette  is  over  the  door  opening  from  the  cloister  court 
into  the  room  set  apart  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers. 

Which  of  these  faces  is  painted  with  the  greater  care 
and  success?  Why?  What  does  it  argue  as  to  the 
painter's  personal  feeling  toward  his  order?  toward 
Christianity?  Do  you  know  of  any  other  Christ-head 
similar  to  this?  Is  it  weak?  Is  it  sad?  Is  it  fanatical? 
Is  it  assertive?  Is  the  picture  self-conscious?  Is  it 
conventional,  i.  e.,  does  it  reproduce  a  set  tjrpe?  Is  it 
sincere  and  S5anpathetic?  Is  it  deeply  or  feebly  emo- 
tional? Is  it  sane  and  wholesome,  or  morbid?  Can 
you  define  from  it  the  painter's  ideal?  In  what  circles, 
if  any,  did  that  ideal  obtain  vogue? 

No.  120 — Annunciation. 
Upper  Corridor,  San  Marco,  Florence. 
,Fra  Angelico's  work  in  San  Marco  began  in  1436  and  was 
finished  before  1446.    This  fresco  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  as  one 
enters  the  upper  corridor,  bears  a  Latin  inscription  inviting  all 
who  pass  to  say  an  Ave  Maria. 
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• 

How  does  the  Madonna  compare  with  that  of  previous 
painters  in  beauty?  in  delicacy?  in  appropriateness 
and  subtlety  of  emotion?  Why  is  she  represented  as 
blonde?  Do  you  see  any  traces  of  the  Byzantine  type 
of  features  retained  by  Duccio  and  Cimabue? 

Compare  the  angel  with  others  as  regards  character 
and  sentiment,  attitude,  decorative  effect. 

Do  the  draperies  seem  natural?  What  previous 
work  may  be  compared  with  this  as  regards  landscape 
adjuncts?  How  does  the  garden  compare  with  Giotto's 
nature  studies?  What  fundamental  difference  is  there 
in  their  treatment  of  architecture?  Cf.  59  and  91. 
With  which  one  has  this  most  in  common?  What 
points  of  superiority  in  each? 

In  what  does  the  charm  of  this  picture  consist? 

No.  121 — Clirist  Appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen. 

Cell,  San  Marco,  Florence. 

Most  of  the  convent  cells  were  adorned  with  frescos  by  Fra 
Angelico  and  his  assistants.  Many  of  them  consist  only  of  the 
Crucifix,  but  in  the  series  from  the  Passion  are  a  number  of  ex- 
quisite beauty. 

Which  is  the  better  of  these  two  faces?  Is  this  the 
case  with  most  representations  of  this  and  similar 
scenes?    Why? 

What  criticism  would  you  make  on  the  rocks?  the 
sward?  the  drawing  and  attitude? 

Is  the  spirit  of  this  picture  different  from  the  others? 
How  would  you  characterize  it? 
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*  No.  J22 — The  Crucifixion. 

No.  J23— Saints:  detail  of  122. 

Chapter  House,  San  Marco,  Florence. 

Probably  painted  after  1441.  The  Church  Fathers,  founders 
of  religious  orders,  and  favorite  Florentine  saints  are  introduced 
(in  122,  SS.  Domenic,  ZenobiuS^  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Fran- 
cis).    Below  are  medallion  portraits  of  famous  Dominicans. 

How  does  this  differ  from  customary  representations 
of  the  Crucifixion  ?  Is  it  more  or  less  impressive  on  that 
account?  Is  there  an  attempt  to  represait  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Crucified?  Which  is  the  repentant  thief? 
How  do  you  judge  ?    Are  the  expressions  accurate  ? 

Are  the  interest  and  emotion  of  the  lower  figures 
concentrated  upon  the  scene  before  them?  Is  their 
emotion  intense,  sincere,  overdrawn?  Is  there  indivi- 
duality in  the  faces?  Is  there  beauty?  How  are  the 
draperies  painted?  How  much  of  form  and  solidity  have 
the  figures?  Cf.  other  pictures.  What  advance  ia  this 
work? 

What  sentiment  pervades  this  picture  ?  To  what  is  it 
due? 

No.  124 — St.  George:  detail. . 
Academy,  Florence. 
Decorative  figure  from  the  frame  of  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  painted  about  1440  for    the  church  of  Santa  Trinity. 
Chosen  to  illustrate  Fra  Angelico's  angelic  type  of  face  and  his 
strong  feeling  for  decorative  effect. 

No.  125 — Group  of  Prophets. 
Chapel  of  S.  Brizio,  Cathedral,  Orvieto. 
Fra  Angelico's  work  in  Orvieto,  begun  during  a  brief  vacation 
in  his  sojourn  in  Rome,  was  never  completed  and  consists  only 
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of  a  Christ  in  Judgment  and  the  Group  of  Prophets  in  two  of 
the  compartments  of  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  chapel.  After 
the  Frate's  death  the  work  was  untouched  for  many  years  till 
completed  by  Signorelli  in  1499-1504. 

Is  any  particular  skill  manifested  in  the  arrangement 
of  these  figures?  Would  a  free  and  spontaneous  arrange- 
ment have  been  suitable  ?  Does  the  subject  present  any 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  grouping?  the  location? 

Is  the  prophet-character  well  represented?  In  what 
does  it  fall  short? 

Is  the  picture  more  or  less  decorative  in  detail  than 
others  by  the  same  painter?  Should  it  be  so?  What 
would  determine  the  question? 

No.  126 — 0>ndemnation  of  St.  Lawrence. 

No.   127 — St.   Stephen  Preaching;  Dispute  with  the  Doctors. 
Chapel  of  Nicholas  V,  Vatican,  Rome. 

In  1447  Fra  Angelico,  called  to  Rome  by  the  Pope,  began 
the  decoration  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Lorenzo,  used  as  a  private 
oratory  or  studio  by  Pope  Nicholas  V. 

In  the  lower  tier  are  pictured  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  above  those  from  the  life  of  St.  Stephen. 

In  126  does  the  painter  correctly  interpret  the  spirit 
of  a  Roman  tribunal  as  regards  judge,  hostile  witnesses, 
friends  of  the  accused,  soldiers,  spectators,  etc.  ?  Was  the 
scene  suited  to  his  temperament?    In  what  respects? 

Has  the  painter  gained  anything  in  freedom  of  ar- 
rangement and  naturalness  of  attitude  ?  Is  the  work  in 
any  respect  more  realistic?    If  so,  is  it  better  for  that? 
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Is  127  more  realistic  than  other  pictures  by  Fra 
Angelico  ?  Why  ?  Does  it  show  any  technical  advance 
in  perspective,  drawing,  grouping,  pose  of  figures,  etc.? 
Is  the  inner  spirit  changed?  Is  the  painter  more  of  a 
painter  than  before?  More  of  an  artist?  What  is 
the  difference? 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 

What  qualities  relate  the  Sienese  painters  to  Gentile 
da  Fabriano  and  Ottaviano  Nelli?  What  new  note  is 
struck  in  Gentile's  Adoration  of  the  Magi?  How  far 
was  Sienese  painting  studied  from  nature,  and  how  suc- 
cessful was  it  in  imitation?  Is  Gentile's  work  the  logi- 
cal conclusion  of  Sienese  ideas? 

What  resemblances  between  Gentile  and  Fra  An- 
gelico? Why  is  the  latter  classed  in  the  Florentine 
school?  In  what  ways  does  he  resemble  the  Sienese 
artists?  Are  the  artistic  qualities  of  his  presentation 
equal  to  the  devoutness  of  his  sentiment?  Of  what  is 
the  change  of  style  in  his  later  work  significant? 
What  was  lost?    what  gained? 

How  is  the  growth  of  the  Renaissance  movement 
shown  in  Gentile  and  Fra  Angelico?  What  do  you  un- 
derstand by  the  scientific  spirit  in  art?  Is  it  consistent 
with  the  highest  artistic  production?  Why?  Is  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Florentine  and  Sienese  schools 
clear? 
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EARLY  TUSCAN  ARTISTS. 
By  Louise  M.  Pomb. 

Wliether  or  not  the  Byzantine  Greeks  held  the 
monopoly  of  artistic  production  through  the  mediaaval 
period,  their  influence  was  dominant  and  governed  the 
character  of  art  in  its  plastic  and  pictorial  forms. 
But  it  is  certain  that  that  phase  of  art  had  run  its 
course  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  Italy, 
and  that  a  reactionary  movement  had  been  gathering 
force  for  some  decades.  In  sculpture  this  movement 
was  energetically  launched  by  Niccol6  Pisano  ;  in 
painting  by  Giotto.  ! 

Gothic  art,  which  had  developed  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, although  in  a  certain  sense  indigenous,  was  the 
outcome  of  Byzantine  hieratic  art  and  did  not  contain 
within  itself  the  elements  of  reform.  It  stood  both  for 
observation  of  nature  and  for  idealism  of  foi-m,  but  was 
as  yet  in  an  incomplete  stage.  Hence  in  statuary,  awk- 
wardness resulting  from  ignorance  of  anatomical  con- 
struction was  curiously  combined  with  the  sentimental 
grace  of  long,  curving  lines  in  draperies  that  clothed 
limbs  draiwn  from  imagination  ;  the  mediaeval  religious 
temper  was  reflected  in  the  intense  attitudes  and  spir- 
itual expression  of  the  statues. 

Gothic  art  existed  in  north  Italy  during  the  early 
thirteenth  century  only  in  its  ruder,  less  expressive 
form.  At  this  point  started  Niccolo's  reform  move- 
ment which  derived  its  impulse  from  the  contem- 
plation of  Roman  classic  art,  itself  naturalistic  both  in 
form  and  spirit  as  opposed  to  hieratic,  but  subject  to 
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such  limitations  and  conventions  as  were  imposed 
by  centuries  of  artistic  discipline.  This  movement, 
although  destined  later,  in  the  vigorous  art  of  Dona- 
tello,  to  sweep  all  before  it,  spent  its  initial  force  within 
the  lifetime  of  Niccold.  The  revival  of  Gothic  influence 
may  be  traced  in  Niccol6's  own  late  works,  while  it 
combined  with  the  classic  in  something  like  equal  pro- 
portions in  the  work  of  his  son,  Giovanni,  and  was  para- 
mount in  the  refined,  swa3nbg  figures  of  Andrea  da 
Pontedera's  lovely  art.  Nevertheless,  the  develop- 
ment of  Gothic  art  had  received  a  check  that  was  final. 
Giotto  was  allied  in  force  of  character  to  Niccold  and 
was  as  great  an  innovator.  His  reform,  not  based  on 
classic  art,  but  on  study  of  the  world  around  him,  con- 
sisted in  the  naturalistic  presentation  of  religious 
themes.  The  gulf  between  Giotto  and  his  immediate 
predecessor,  Cimabue,  was  enormous  and  was  not 
bridged  over  by  any  intermediate  performance. 
Cimabue,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  belonged  to  a 
school  of  Greek  Byzantines.  Possibly  he  was  a  man 
of  greater  talent  than  his  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries, since  in  the  works  attributed  to  him  there  is  a 
little  more  grace,  less  of  hieratic  dependence  upon  fixed 
rules  for  attitude  and  expression,  and  there  is  some 
suggestion  of  freedom  of  composition  in  his  frescos  in 
San  Francesco  of  Assisi.  His  angels  at  least  begin  to 
be  alive.  The  Madonna  of  Santa  Trinita  is  Byzantine, 
and  beautifully  so.  Certain  elements  of  beauty  in  that 
picture  are  sacrificed  in  the  Rucellai  Madonna  in  whom 
is  less  exquisiteness  of  sentiment,  attitude,  and  drapery 
but  a  nearer  approach  to  the  actual  or  ordinary  ;  on 
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the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  greater  work  because  it  is 
representative  of  the  new  idea  in  art,  less  restrained  and 
pattern  like,  although  less  beautiful.  It  points  the 
way  to  absolute  freedom  ;  thus  it  breaks,  first  and 
finally,  mediaeval  bonds  in  painting. 

After  youth's  first  force  is  spent  in  the  battle 
against  useless  and  worn-out  conventions  there  comes 
a  time  when  one  ceases  to  wage  warfare  for  mere 
activity's  sake,  old  likes,  customs,  and  ideas  gradually 
reassert  themselves,  and  the  man,  from  being  a  radi- 
cal, becomes  a  conservative  ;  so  in  the  artist's  career, 
when,  weary  of  contention  against  established  forms 
and  methods,  his  innovating  fervor  relaxes  and  we  find 
him  yielding  certain  points.  Thus  Niccol6  did  ;  and 
Cimabue,  after  his  start  toward  naturalism,  did  not 
pursue  the  course  to  its  logical  finish,  but  rested  at  a 
point  midway.  One  fresco,  defaced  and  sadly  injured, 
intimates,  however,  that  he  had  made  a  considerable 
advance  beyond  the  old  standard;  the  group  of  the 
Madonna,  Child  and  a  few  angels  is  balanced,  with 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  requirements  of 
symmetrical  composition,  by  the  single  figure  of  St. 
Francis.  The  figures  are  all  drawn  practically  to  one 
scale  —  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  pious  artificiality  of  an 
oversized  divinity  with  undersized  worshipers  ;  the 
entire  scene  is  natural,  easy,  probable,  and  the  incident 
is  stated  in  the  most  direct  way.  In  this  fresco  Cimabue 
is  the  forerunner  of  Giotto. 

Giotto  was  absolutely  a  naturalist.  He  is  a  narrator, 
who  gives  some  idea  of  what  went  before  and  what  will 
follow  the  particular  moment  depicted — ^not  by  indud- 
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ing  more  than  the  action  of  one  moment  in  his  picture, 
but  through  suggestive  attitudes  and  expression.  His 
work  has  a  local  flavor  informing  us  how  certain  things 
were  done  in  his  time  and  what  people  wore  and  the 
style  of  their  buildings  :  in  his  opinion  this  was  a  far 
more  reasonable  way  to  render  sacred  circumstance 
than  to  try  to  depict  an  environment  that  he  had 
never  seen.  The  religious  and  civic  subjects  to  which 
he  was  restricted  by  the  public  demand  he  treats 
as  the  primeval  man  might  have  done,  taking  for  his 
models  the  people  around  him  and  the  commonplace 
events  of  his  daily  life.  His  Madonna  is  not  a  fine  lady, 
queen  of  heaven,  but  a  sane,  simple,  pure-hearted 
woman  of  his  own  class,  devout  and  motherly,  exem- 
plar of  all  wholesome,  homely  virtues.  His  angels  are 
of  a  like  sort,  beautifully  blending  human  possibilities 
with  churchly  ideality — that  is,  when  resting  upon  the 
earth  ;  if  floating  in  the  air  their  impossible  forms  testify 
to  a  helpless  adherence  to  traditional  representation — 
the  only  instance  of  it  in  Giotto's  painting. 

To  understand  that  Giotto's  art  is  a  great  advance, 
reflect  what  the  loss  would  be  had  his  backgrounds  not 
been  landscape  or  correctly  conceived  architecture — 
had  he  not  introduced  animals  or  represented  motion. 
He  was  doing  habitually  along  these  lines  what  had 
been  done  scarcely  at  all  before  him. 

Besides  these  valuable  contributions  to  method, 
which  were  eagerly  adopted  by  later  artists  and  incor- 
porated into  artistic  tradition,  Giotto  developed 
qualities  which  were  his  alone.  Certain  of  his  achieve- 
ments were  not  repeated.     No   other   artist   of  his 
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century  approaches  him  in  simple  dramatic  power; 
unequal  to  strong  or  subtle  facial  expression  he  tells 
his  story  by  means  of  pose  and  gesture.  He  possessed 
the  rare  art  of  making  the  story  real  :  in  the  Entry  of 
Christ  into  Jerusalem,  that  theme  so  familiar  to 
Christian  thought,  a  conventional  portrayal  of  people 
carrying  palms  and  a  road  strewn  with  garments,  would 
have  been  dull  and  uninteresting,  would  have  lacked 
the  vivifying  touch  of  realism  ;  that  he  supplies  by 
picturing  youths  climbing  the  palm  tnmks  to  break 
off  the  leaves,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  some 
divest  themselves  of  a  portion  of  their  wearing 
apparel — possibly  not  altogether  dignified,  but  intensely 
aUve.  Again,  in  the  Ascension  of  St.  John,  how  was  the 
preceding  incident  suggested?  The  open  sepulchre 
would  probably  have  remained  unnoticed  had  not 
attention  been  called  to  it  by  the  eloquent  attitudes  of 
the  figures  around  it.  In  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  a 
superb  piece  of  realism  occurs  in  the  way  two  young 
men  in  the  foregrotmd  handle  the  cover  of  the  sepulchre. 
All  this  may  seem  easy  ;  so  it  is  after  Giotto.  But 
it  has  never  been  done  quite  so  naively  and  success- 
fully by  any  other  painter.  Giotto  introduced  no 
useless  figures,  never  a  meaningless  attitude,  never  a 
detail  in  the  interest  of  irrelevant  prettiness  ;  high 
purpose  and  sane  judgment  lead  his  work  to  the  highest 
plane,  although  his  methods  are  primitive  and  imperfect. 
Giotto's  principles,  like  Niccolo's,  were  not  trans- 
mitted tmaltered  by  his  followers.  Lacking  the  master's 
force,  intelligence,  and  constructiveness,  the  work  of 
the  Giotteschi  tended  more  or  less  toward  a  reversion 
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to  pre-Giottesque  types.  Even  Taddeo,  Giotto's  pupil 
of  almost  a  generation's  span,  failed  to  comprehend  the 
spirit  of  his  master's  methods,  although  he  made  shift 
at  imitating  them.  Taddeo's  was  but  eye  service,  and 
the  master's  studious  observation  of  natural  facts  and 
phenomena  found  no  correspondence  in  the  pupil's 
thought  and  work  ;  for  instance,  in  the  Presentation  of 
the  Virgin  Taddeo  adopts  Giotto's  conception  of  the 
scene,  but  treats  it  with  such  variation  of  its  temper 
and  pattern  as  to  produce  something  at  once  less  true 
to  nature,  less  beautiful  and  less  interesting. 

Taddeo's  reversion  brought  him  very  near  to  the 
Sienese  school,  which  represents  a  sixrvival  of  the  Byzan- 
tine idea.  By  Simone  Martini  and  other  Sienese,  by 
Ottaviano  Nelli,  this  idea  was  wrought  into  exceeding 
beauty  of  type,  color,  and  ornament.  Something  of 
this  delicate  prettiness,  this  precious  quality,  is  seen  in 
Taddeo's  paintings. 

During  the  period  of  the  Giotteschi,  naturalism,  like 
a  stream  that  flows  underground  during  a  part  of  its 
course,  was  quite  or  nearly  lost  to  view,  reappearing 
temporarily  in  Giovanni  da  Milano  and  in  the  sculpture 
of  Orcagna  :  but  not  until  Masaccio's  advent  a  century 
later  did  the  stream  flow  forth  in  full  volume  again. 

Orcagna,  usually  classed  with  the  Giotteschi,  de- 
serves a  higher  rank,  so  much  more  powerful  an  artistic 
personality  was  he.  He  opened  out  no  original  path, 
he  led  no  independent  movement,  but  his  influence 
made  for  the  betterment  of  art.  He  was  a  man  of 
eminent  talent — a  painter  with  a  delicate  perception 
of  beauty,  a  serious  and  thoughtful  sculptor  of  relief. 
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and  still  more  distinguished  for  the  mechanical  per- 
fection of  his  work.  That  piece  of  goldsmithery  in 
marble  and  mosaic,  the  Tabernacle  of  Or  San  Michele, 
is  marvelous  in  its  elaborateness  and  finish,  while  its 
reliefs  are  comparable  in  dignity  and  pathos  with  those 
of  Giovanni  Pisano.  Yet  can  it  be  conceived  that 
Giotto,  realist,  would  have  painted  such  a  picture  as 
Orcagna's  Paradise?  Granted  that  Giotto  never  did 
anything  with  so  much  charm  ;  but  was  he  not  an 
artist  of  larger  caUbre — occupied  with  more  important 
considerations  in  art  and  ethics?  Compared  with  the 
Giotteschi  and  contemporary  Sienese,  Orcagna  stood 
distinctly  in  advance  of  his  time.  Giovanni  da  Milano 
formed  the  transition  from  the  earlier  men  to  Orcagna. 

Orcagna,  in  turn,  is  a  link  between  Giotto  and  the 
Sienese  ;  also  between  Giotto  and  Ghiberti.  In  the 
angels  of  his  Paradise  are  beauty  and  beatific  sweetness 
like  unto  the  sweetness  of  Sienese  saints  and  cherubs  ; 
in  his  relief  of  the  tabernacle,  Annotmcement  of  the 
Virgin's  Death,  is  an  elegance  akin  to  Ghiberti,  together 
with  the  largeness  and  simplicity  found  in  Giotto. 

Duccio  sustains  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
Sienese  as  Cimabue  to  the  Florentines,  and  is  more 
happy  than  Cimabue  in  compositions  containing  num- 
erous figures.  Why,  then,  do  we  say  that  Cimabue 
was  more  distinctly  released  from  Byzantine  restric- 
tions? Perhaps  it  is  the  hint  of  vigorous  realism  in 
Cimabue  as  opposed  to  the  tame  grace  and  gravity  of 
Duccio.  In  Duccio's  work  as  a  whole  is  evidence  of 
talent  oija.  highjorder.  His  one  or  two  wdl-known 
Madonnas  do  not  exhibit  him  in  as  favorable  a  light  as 
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his  paneled  altarpieces  in  which  groups  of  figures  are 
well  arranged  and  intelligently  massed,  and  strict 
symmetry  is  as  little  regarded  as  by  Giotto. 

In  Simone  Martini  and  the  frescanti  of  the  Spanish 
Chapel  the  Sienese  taste  for  lovely  faces,  ornamental 
accessories,  and  delicate  execution  finds  full  develop- 
ment, which  is  carried  still  farther  by  those  closely 
allied  painters  of  the  Umbrian  uplands,  Ottaviano 
Nelli  and  Gentile  da  Fabriano.  The  growth  of  larger 
qualities  is  also  displayed  in  these  frescos  ;  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross  and  Christ  in  Limbo,  of  the  Spanish 
Chapel,  are  excellent  in  composition  and  nearly  free 
from  the  conventions  and  archaisms  that  mar  contem- 
poraneous frescos  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa.  The 
first  is  the  prototype  of  Tintoretto's  famed  compoa- 
tion  :  the  second,  less  happy  because  of  the  faulty 
rendering  of  rock  structure,  is,  like  Duccio's  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,  an  intelligent  arrangement  of  subordinate 
figures  in  a  mass,  while  the  one  of  chief  interest  is  set 
in  prominent  relief  by  his  position  above  and  apart 
from  the  crowd. 

Fra  Angelico  ranks  as  one  of  the  Florentine  school 
by  virtue  of  his  birth  and  residence  in  that  vicinity.  In 
spirit,  design,  and  execution  his  earlier  work  is  in  direct 
desceiit  from  the  Sienese.  He  is  characterized  as 
behind  his  age  ;  but  he  is  what  a  Sienese  might  have 
been  at  his  time  had  the  practice  and  sentiment  of 
Simone  Martini  developed  without  check  or  modifica- 
tion from  the  other  school.  Fra  Angelico  drew  far 
better  than  Simone,  or  the  imknown,  excellent  painter 
of  the  Spanish  Chapel,  whose  work^  have  beeti  ascribed 
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to  Simone.  With  all  his  cloistral  devoutness  and  sim- 
plicity hewas  a  finished  artist,  and  not  only  loved  celestial 
beauty  and  the  beauty  of  lovely  tints  and  rainbows  and 
gold  embroidery  as  ardently  as  did  the  Sienese,  but  he 
assimilated  "readily  the  discoveries  of  Paolo  Uccello  and 
other  devotees  of  scientific  research,  also  as  much  of  the 
art  of  landscape  as  was  imderstood  by  Florentines  of  his 
day.  But  it  is  for  his  single-minded,  childlike,  fervent 
piety  that  we  love  him,  and  perhaps  we  blind  ourselves 
to  the  evidences  of  his  acquaintance  with  contemporary 
culture  that  really  exist  even  in  his  earher  pictures. 
For  we  grieve  that  in  his  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the 
chapel  of  Nicolas  V.  in  the  Vatican  somewhat  of  the 
youthful,  earnest  frate  has  vanished,  while  in  its  stead 
is  a  more  sophisticated  and  less  moving  painter.  Fin- 
ished and  beautiful  as  these  frescos  are,  they  betray  a 
loss  of  spiritual  quality. 

Fra  Angelico  was  the  last  of  the  great  Tuscan  prim- 
itives. Within  his  lifetime  a  second  apostle  of  natur- 
alism had  arisen  and  passed  away — ^that  immortal 
genius,  Masaccio,  who  dominated  the  artistic  thought 
of  his  generation,  completed  the  artistic  revolution 
started  by  Giotto,  and  secured  the  lasting  victory  of 
naturalism.  The  influence  of  hieratic  tradition  was 
dead  and  buried  in  Tuscany. 

The  Florentine  school  became  scientific,  i.  e.,  inter- 
ested in  how  to  do  the  thing.  The  Florentines  were 
investigators  and  painted  to  illustrate  and  prove  their 
scientific  theories  rather  than  because  they  were  im- 
pelled by  an  irresistible  desire  to  create  a  beautiful 
thmg. 
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The  Sienese  gave  attention  primarily  to  beautiful 
production,  although  they  ultimately  absorbed  and 
applied  what  had  been  discovered  or  invented  by  the 
Florentines. 

Which  of  the  two  was  the  more  artistic?  And  what  is 
the  artistic  temperament — the  love  of  imitating  or  pro- 
ducing the  beautiful  without  regard  to  correct  method? 
or  the  love  of  doing  a  thing  in  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete way  in  which  it  can  be  done?  the  love  of  beauty 
or  the  love  of  skill? 
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Speciai,  Bibwography,  No.  3. 

Lesson    9.    Jacopo  deI/IvA  Qubrcia. 

Lesson  10.    Ghiberti;  BrunElleschi. 

Lesson  11.     Donateli<o;  Michbu)Zzo;  Bertoi;do. 

Lesson  12.    The  Deli^a  Robbia. 

Essay:    The  Gates  of  Paradise.     By  H.  H.  Powers. 


Special  BibliOQrapbij. 

Nttmfcer  Three. 

There  are  but  few  books  in  English  on  Italian  Sculpture.  Gen- 
eral histories  of  Sculpture  treat  this  period  too  briefly  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  student  who  is  speciaUzing  on  Italian  art. 
Even  Perkins's  Handbook  merely  alludes  to  several  interesting 
sculptors  who  are  so  closely  connected  with  important  men  or 
works  that  they  cannot  be  omitted  from  the  course  laid  out  in 
the  Outlines.  Contributions  on  this  subject  to  periodical  litera- 
ture are  also  few. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  long  list  of  works  in  Italian,  French 
and  German  devoted  to  Renaissance  Sculpture  in  Italy.  We 
select  a  few  which  may  be  found  in  any  considerable  Public 
Library.  Their  numerous  and  adnurable  illustrations,  including 
very  many  subjects  that  are  not  generally  known,  as  well  as 
fragments  or  details  of  ornamental  sculpture  and  small  objects, 
are  especially  helpful.  For  more  extended  lists  we  refer  to  the 
Bibliographies  injVasari's  Lives,  Vol.  IV;  Freeman's  Italian 
Sculpture;  Marquand  and  Frothingham's  History  of  Sculpture. 
Some  of  these  works  are  large  and  expensive;  others,  as  Bode's 
Bildhauer  and  Reymond's  Luca  della  Robbia,  come  within  the 
ordinary  size  of  handbooks. 

Balcarres,  Lord.  (David  A.  E.  Lindsay)  Donatello.  111. 
N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1903.     (Library  of  Art.)     $1.50. 

Bode,  WiLHBLM.  Florentiner  Bildhauer  der  Renaissance. 
Berlin,  Bruno  Cassirer,  1902. 

Burlamacchi,  MarchESB.  Loca  deHa  Robbia.  (Great  Mas- 
ters' Series.)     N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1900.     $1.75. 

Cornelius,  Cari,.  Jacopo  della  Qaercia.  (German)  Halle, 
Knapp,  1896. 

Crottwell,  Maud.  Luca  and  Andrea  Delia  Robbia  and  Their 
Successors.     Lond.,  Dent  &  Co.,  1902. 
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Dohme  Series.  Kanst  und  Ktinstler  des  Mittelalters  ond 
der  Neazeit.     Leipzig,   Tauchnitz. 

A  series  of  monographs  written  by  authors  of  high  repute,  comprising 
several  volumes,  each  dealing  with  a  country  or  an  epoch.  Each  monograph 
is  numbered.  ~  Many  of  those  on  the  painters  have  been  translated  by  A.  H 
Keene,  but  the  sculptors  still  await  a  translator. 

Fatriczy,  Cornelius  Von.  Filippo  Brunelleschi,  Sein  Leben 
und  Seine  Verfce.    Stuttgart,  Cotta,  1892. 

Fechhefmer,  S.  Donatello  find  die  Relief-Kanst.  111.  Strass- 
burg,  Heitz,  1904. 

HeisB,  Alois.  Leg  Medailletirs  de  la  Renaissance.  2  v. 
Paris,  Rothschild,  1891-92. 

Jacqaemart,  A.     History  of  the  Ceramic  Art.     Lond.,     1873. 

Meyer,  Alfred  Gotth^ld.  Donatello.  Translated  by  P.  G. 
Komody  (Kiinstler  Monographien).  111.  Bielefeld,  Velhagen 
und  Klasing.     1904.     N.  Y.,  Lemcke  and  Buechner. 

Despite  numerous  translator's  mistakes  and  typographical  errors  this  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  of  the  recent  works  on  Donatello, 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  chosen. 

Miuntz,  Eugene.  Lcs  Artistes  Celebres.  Donatello.  Paris, 
1885. 

Norton,  Charles  Eliot.  Church  Bailding  in  the  Middle 
Ages.     N.  Y.     Harper,  1880. 

Chapters  on  several  famous  Gothic  Cathedrals  treating  the  subject  from 
the  essayist's  as  well  as  the  historian's  standpoint ;  the  result  is  a  volume  of 
great  charm.  The  chapter  "St.  Mary  of  the  Flower"  relates  to  the  Cath- 
edral of  Florence, 

Perking,  Chas.  C.  Ghibertl  et  son  ecole.  Paris.  1886. 
Tuscan  Sculptors.     2  v.     Lend.,  Longmans,  1864. 

Ferldns'  Handbook  contains  nearly  all  the  text  of  Tuscan  Sculptors  ;  but 
the  latter  has  additional  tables,  chronological  lists  and  illustrations  which 
make  -it  desirable  for  reference. 

Rea,  Hops.     Donatello   "il  Maestro  di  chlsanno."     (Great 
Masters   Series.)     Lond.,    Bell,    1900.     Tuscan    and    Venetian 
Artistsj  their    thought    and    work.     London.     Dent,  1904. 
A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Tuscan  Artists. 
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Reymond,  MarcEi,.  Les  Delia  Rofabia.  Florence,  Alinari, 
1897. 

Ross,  Janet.  Florentine  Palaces  and  Their  Stories.  111. 
N.  Y.  Button.     1905. 

Concise  and  readable,  containing  a  wealth  of  information. 

Semper,  Hans.  Donatello,  seine  Zeit  and  seine  Schole. 
(Quellenschriften  fur  Kunstgeschichte,  v.  ix)  Vienna,  Brau- 
muUer.     1875.     Donatello,  Lefaen  and "Werfce.   Innsbrtick,  1887. 

Tlie  latter  work  was  prepared  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  in  Florence 
of  the  five-hundredth  anniversary  of  Donatello's  birth. 

Van    Rensselaer,    Mrs.    Schuyler.     Six  Portraits,     Boston, 

Houghton,  1889.     $1.25. 

One  of  the  chapters  is  a  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  work  and  times 
of  Luca  della  Robbia. 

Wetier,  Dr.  Siegfried.  Die  Entwickelang  des  Pattos  in 
der  Plastifc  der  Fralirenaissance.     Heidelberg,  1898. 


PERIODICALS. 

American  Journal  of  Archaeology.     Series  I,  vols.  7,  8,  9. 

Brick  Builder,     v.  4. 

Harper's   Magazine,     v.   65. 

Littell's  Living  Age.     v.  167. 

Masters  in  Art.     Part  21;  Part  41. 

Nation,     v.  43. 

Portfolio.     V.  14,  V.  17. 

Scribner's  Magazine,     v.  14. 

Note. — ^In  the  larger  museums  of  this  country  are  casts  of  representative 
renaissance  sculptures,  also  some  original  works.  Examination  of  these 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  student.  Photographic  reproduc- 
tions not  infrequently  present  beauties  which  may  escape  notice  in  looking 
at  the  object  itself,  owing  to  insufiScient  or  faulty  Ughting.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  photograph  represents  only  one  way  of  lighting;  while  if  the  object 
is  studied  from  different  points  of  view  and  under  varying  Hghts,  additional 
points  of  interest  are  revealed  in  the  sculpture  and  a  better  understanding 
is  gained  of  the  sculptor's  intention. 


Xeaaon  9. 

JACOPO  DELLA  QUERCIA.     I37I-U38. 


OUTLINE  FOR   STUDY. 

Influence  of  Niccol6  Pisano  on  Jacopo ;  reminders 
of  the  Mediaeval  and  Gothic  in  his  work. 

Tomb  of  Ilaria  del  Caretto,  in  l/ucca  Cathedral; 
the  Christian  spirit  in  funereal  Art. 

Work  in  Siena ;  the  Fonte  Gaia ;  the  Font  in  S. 
Giovanni. 

Sculptures  of  the  Portal  of  S.  Petronio,  Bologna; 
Jacopo's  style  compared  with  that  of  Andrea 
Pisano,  and  Ghiberti.  » 

The  boldness  and  individuality  of  Jacopo's 
work;  his  influence  upon  Michelangelo. 

TOPIC  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Greek  Funereal  Art  as  compared  with  that  of 
Christian  times. 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

No.  403 — Tomb  of  Ilarfa  del  Caretto. 

No.  409— Detafl. 

Cathedral,  Lucca. 

Ilaria  del  Caretto  was  the  wife  of  Paolo  Guinigi,  ruling  spirit  of 
f/iicca  for  a  number  of  years.  The  tomb  was  made  in  1413. 
(One  writer  places  it  as  early  as  1406.) 
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In  what  does  the  beauty  of  this  figure  consist?  Does 
it  really  seem  dead?  Is  there  any  objection  to  repre- 
senting death  in  art?  What  good  motives  or  con- 
ceptions for  funereal  art  can  you  recall? 

Does  this  work  seem  labored  and  painstaking  in  idea, 
or  the  result  of  one  swift  thought?  Does  the  face  seem 
a  faithful  portrait  or  is  it  idealized?  Could  the  pose 
of  the  figure  be  improved?  Would  real  drapery  retain 
folds  like  this?  Is  the  dog  an  appropriate  adjunct? 
Where  in  earlier  sculpture  have  you  seen  the  ornamen- 
tal motive  on  the  side  of  the  sarcophagus? 

No.  410 — ^Madonna  with  Saints. 
Architrave  and  lunette,  principal  entrance. 

No.  41  J. — Adam  and  Eve  Laboring. 

Detail  from  door  frame,  principal  entrance. 

S.  Petronio,  Bologna. 

These  statues  and  bas-reliefs  in  marble  were  executed  1430- 
1438,  the  work  being  still  unfinished  at  the  artist's  death.  They 
have  suffered  much  from  time  and  exposure.  Allowance  must 
be  made  for  undue  foreshortening  in  the  group]]of  the  Madonna 
resulting  from  its  position  high  above  the  great  door.  With 
the  help  of  a  glass  the  scenes  on  the  architrave  from  the  life 
of  Christ  can  be  distinguished.  On  either  side  of  the  door  are 
stories  from  Genesis. 

What  is  the  general  shape  of  the  figure  of  Madonna? 
Why  is  the  drapery  spread  out  at  the  base?  Are  the 
draperies  natural?  Do  curves,  straight  lines,  or  angles 
predominate?  Are  they  heavy  or  light?  What  is  the 
result? 
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Are  the  attitudes  restful?  dignified?  What  is  the 
character  of  Madonna?  Analyze  carefully.  Is  she 
beautiful  or  pretty? 

Are  the  bas-reliefs  pictorial  in  character?  Cf .  Ghi- 
berti.  Is  the  nude  well  understood?  Does  power  or 
grace  .predominate?  Are  the  stories  impressively 
told  ?    What  dramatic  elements  are  introduced  ? 

No.  4J2. — ^Allegorical  Figure. 

Cathedral  Museum,  Siena. 

One  of  the  figvffes  from  the  dismantled  Fonte  Gala,  executed 
by  Jacopo,  1409-1411.  A  modern  reproduction  of  the  fountain 
has  taken  its  place  in  the  principal  piazza  of  Siena. 

Note  resemblances  with  the  figture  of  Madonna,  410; 
the  dignity  and  reserve  of  character,  the  physical 
strength  and  vigor;  the  abtmdant  draperies  empha- 
sizing the  sense  of  repose  and  stability. 

Cf .  Michelangelo ;  Piet^,  Series  C,  No.  452. 

No.  413.— Font. 

No.  414 — Vision  of  Zacfaarias,  panel. 
S.  Giovanni,  Siena. 

The  font  was  designed  by  Jacopo,  "the  upper  portion  being 
largely  his  own  work.  Of  the  six  bronze  reliefs  of  the  lower 
portion,  only  one  (414)  is  by  him.  Ghiberti  made  two  and  Don- 
atello  one.    Cf.  427,  436.    The  font  was  completed  in  1428. 

The  church  of  S.  Giovanni,  built  originally  for  a  baptistery,  and 
so  dedicated  to  St.  John'  the  Baptist,'''as  was  customary  when 
baptistery  churches  were  separate  buildings,  is  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  beneath  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.     It  is  now  known 
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only  as  S.  Giovanni  to  distinguish  it  from  the  chapel  in  the 
Cathedral  where  the  rite  is  now  celebrated  and  in  which  the 
second  font  (415)  is  placed. 

Does  the  architectural  or  sculptural  predominate 
in  the  design  of  the  font?  Is  there  evidence  of  Gothic 
influence?  Are  classic  dements  introduced?  What 
are  the  characteristics  of  Renaissance  design  in  such 
structures? 

What  is  the  center  of  interest  in  the  panel,  414? 
Has  the  artist  secured  this  result  by  psychic  or  phy- 
sical means?    Are  there  distracting  elements? 

Are  the  forms  characterized  by  grace,  beauty,  deli- 
cacy? Have  they  strength  and  vigor?  Are  they 
natural?  Does  the  panel  seem  crowded?  Is  tHs 
higher  relief  than  411?  What  advantage  has  high 
or  low  relief? 

No.  415— Font  (School  of  Jacopo). 

Cathedral,  Siena. 

This  font  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  influence  of  Jacopo  della 
Querela  in  a  succeeding  generation.  The  reliefs  are  the  work 
of  Antonio  Federighi,  fl.  1444-1490. 

In  what  can  Jacopo' s  influence  be  traced?  What 
fundamental  differences?  What  are  the  subjects  of 
the  panels?  What  does  the  lower  band  of  ornament 
represent?     How  does  this  font  compare  with  413? 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 

How  far  removed  in  time  was  Jacopo  from  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  Sienese  painters?    Is  there 
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any  evidence  that  their  art  idea  influenced  him?  Was 
that  art  idea  consistent  with  the  force  and  mental 
activity  that  mark  great  artists?    Why? 

Did  Jacopo  give  art  an  impulse  in  a  new  direction? 
If  so,  was  the  impulse  a  dangerous  or  a  helpful  one? 
Does  his  work  indicate  a  large  nature  and  profound 
thought  to  the  exclusion  of  softer  qualities?  Is  it 
strongest  on  the  psychic  or  technical  side?  Is  Jacopo 
a  great  artist?    Why? 

REFERENCES. 

Cornelius    Jacopo  della  Querda. 

Freeman Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance.     51-59. 

Heywood    Guide  to  Siena.     167-171;    261-262. 

Liibke History  of  Sculpture.     II.  151-157. 

Perkins Handbook  of  Italian  Sculpture.  60-65. 

Perkins Tuscan  Sculptors.     I.   103-111. 

Portfolio V.  14.     25-29;    173-175. 

Reymond La  Sculpture  Florentine.     II.   29-46. 

Ruskin    Modem  Painters.     II.   ch.  7. 

Scott Sculpture,  Renaissance  and  Modern.     Part  II. 

102-111. 

Symonds Fine  Arts.     130-132. 

Vasari Lives,  etc.    I.  150-159. 
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GHIBERTI  (Lorenzo  di  Cione  Ghiberti)  1378-1455. 


OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Ghiberti's  temperament  and  his  early  trainmg; 
their  importance  in  determining  his  style. 
The  painter  instinct  in  Ghiberti;  his  love  for 
the  antique ;  materials  in  which  he  worked. 

Competition  for  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Bap- 
tistery, Florence;  subject,  design,  character 
of  work. 

His  first  (north)  pair  of  Baptistery  doors; 
general  design,  ornamental  detail ;  comparison 
with  doors  by  Andrea  Pisano. 

Ghiberti's  statues  on  Or  San  Michele. 

His  work  on  the  font,   San  Giovanni,  Siena. 

"The  Gates  of  Paradise,"  his  second  (east)  pair 
of  Baptistery  doors;  general  arrangement, 
composition  of  scenes;  perfecting  of  his  style; 

The  ReUquary  of  San  Zenobio.  Smaller  works 
by  Ghiberti;  setting  of  gems;  ecclesiastical 
ornaments;  designs  for  cathedral  windows. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RBSBARCH. 

The   goldsmith's   art;    its  influence   on   early 

Renaissance  artists. 
The    proper    limitations    of    relief    sculpture. 

Ghiberti's  influence  upon  the  painters  of  his 

day. 
Uses  of  fifteenth  century  sculpture. 
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questions  on  special  pictures. 

No.  416 — ^Abraham's  Sacrifice. 

Bargello,  Florence. 

Bronze  relief.  This  and  429  'are  the  trial  panels  submitted 
by  Ghiberti  and  Brunelleschi  in  the  competition  instituted  by 
the  Signoria  of  Florence  and  the  Guild  of  Merchants,  in  1401,  for 
the  new  doors  for  the  Baptistery,  similar  to  those  made  1330-1332 
by  Andrea  Pisano.     The  commission  was  awarded  to  Ghiberti. 

Cf.  429  point  by  point.  Are  any  incidents  of  the 
story  omitted  in  either  panel?  Are  any  details  added? 
Who  are  the  figures  below?  Should  they  participate 
in  the  action?  In  which  are  they  most  effectually 
separated? 

In  which  is  the  action  more  violent?  More  general? 
(Note  both  principal  and  accessory  figures,  animals, 
etc. )     Which  is  better  in  this  respect  ? 

Which  portrays  greater  emotion?  (Cf.  Isaac  in  each.) 
Which  is  truer  in  this  respect?    Which  more  beautiful? 

Which  gives  the  better  representation  of  the  nude? 
Which  the  more  plausible  natural  adjuncts,  as  rocks, 
trees,  etc? 

Which  would  be  more  effective  at  a  distance  ?  Why? 
Which  can  be  more  easily  taken  in  at  a  glance  ?  Which 
leads  the  eye  more  easily  from  part  to  part? 

Why  did  the  jury  decide  in  favor  of  Ghiberti?  Would 
you  do  the  same?    Summarize  your  reasons  carefully. 
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No.  4J7— North  Doors. 

{{.  Christ  Bearing  the  Ooss. 
2.  Cracifixion. 

f    I.  Transfiguration. 
No.  419— Details  M  ^   ^ 

(  2.  Raising  of  Lazaros. 

Baptistery,  Florence. 

Ghiberti's  first  doors,  begun  in  1403,  were  completed  in  1424. 
Twenty  panels  represent  scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ;  below 
are  the  four  evaiigelists  and  four  chtirch  fathers. 

Compare  with  the  doors  by  Andrea  Pisano,  394,  395, 
396.  How  are  the  panels  put  together  in  each  case? 
Are  the  ornaments  equally  appropriate?  Compare  the 
grouping  of  the  figures  within  the  panels.  Which 
introduces  more  figures?  In  which  are  the  groups 
better  fitted  to  the  frame?  In  which  is  there  more 
perspective?    Are  these  points  of  advantage? 

How  does  this  work  by  Ghiberti  compare  with  the 
trial  panel,  416?  Has  he  been  equally  successful  in 
making  his  design  into  a  beautiful  pattern?  In  which 
panel  is  this  most  marked?  In  which  is  greater  skill 
in  modeling,  in  treatment  of  draperies? 

Compare  these  panels  with  similar  scenes  by  Giotto, 
63,  68,  with  103.  Which  artist  is  the  better  story^ 
teller?  Which  is  more  earnest?  Which  arranges  his 
figures  more  gracefully?  more  naturally? 

Explain  the  attitude  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross. 
Does  this  curve  in  form  and  drapery  appear  in  other 
panels?     Does   it    recall    antique    sculpture?    Gothic 
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sculpture?     Does  it  appear  in  works  we  have  studied? 
Is  it  graceful,  naturalistic? 

What  contjrast  is  marked  between  the  two  panels 
of  418?  Is  there  a  similar  contrast  between  the  two  of 
419?  Where  is  the '  emphasis  laid  in  the  Raising 
of  I^azarus?  How  is  the  emotion  expressed?  What 
other  means  may  the  artist  use?  What  advantages 
in  Ghiberti's  choice  for  his  work? 

No.  420— East  Doors. 

No.  421 — First  Panel,  Story  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

No.  422 — Fourth  Panel,  Story  of  Abraham. 

No.  423 — Fifth  Panel,  Isaac  and  his  Sons. 

No.  424— Ninth  Panel,  David  and  Goliath. 
Baptistery,  Florence. 

Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  preceding  doors,  417, 
the  Guild  of  Merchants  gave  to  Ghiberti  the  commission  for  still 
another  pair  of  doors,  he  being  allowed  this  time  entire  freedom 
in  the  designs,  although  the  subjects,  taken  from  Old  Testament 
story,  were  suggested  by  learned  Florentines.  The  work  occu- 
pied twenty-seven  years,  1425-1452.  Michelangelo,  being  askpd 
what  he  thought  of  them,  replied,  "  They  are  so  beautiful  that 
they  might  fittingly  stand  at  the  Gates  of  Paradise." 

In  what  important  ways  do  these  doors  differ  from 
the  two  earlier  ones?  Cf.  394,  417.  What  is  gained? 
Is  there  any  loss?  What  details  have  been  retained? 
Are  they  equally  appropriate?  Compare  the  outer 
border  on  the  door  frame  of  each.  Which  is  most 
elaborate?  most  naturalistic?  Which  is  in  higher 
relief?    Which  is  most  appropriate? 
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Study  out  the  story  of  each  panel.  What  difficulties 
are  involved  in  this  massing  of  incident?  Have  these 
difficulties  been  successfully  overcome?  Does  the 
appearance  of  the  same  figure  more  than  once  in  the 
same  picture  interfere  with  its  intelligibility?  Does  it 
detract  from  its  beauty?  Does  it  interfere  with  the 
grace  and  simplicity  of  the  composition?  Is  it  logi- 
cally admissible?  Is  it  artistically  admissible?  Have 
you  noticed  it  in  the  works  of  Giotto?  of  other  artists? 

Upon  what  does  the  beauty  of  421  chiefly  depend? 
What  is  the  general  form  of  the  composition?  Are  the 
angels  above  added  for  any  other  reason  than  to  am- 
plify the  story?  Are  the  nude  figures  more  or  less 
successftd  than  in  416?  Is  the  representation  of  the 
Creator  a  worthy  one  ?    Cf .  Genesis  ii. 

Cf.  422  and  416.  What  changes  are  introduced 
in  the  story  of  Isaac?  What  example  of  surpassing 
technical  skill?  What  is  the  scene  at  the  left?  Cf. 
Gen.  xviii :  2.  Why  has  Ghiberti  represented  it  in  this 
way? 

Note  carefully  the  incidents  represented  in  423. 
Could  you  make  out  the  story  if  it  were  not  a  familiar 
one?  Who  is  the  youth  in  the  center?  Who  are  the 
women  at  the  left?  What  is  their  connection  with  the 
story?  Are  they  an  addition  to  the  picture?  Would 
Giotto  have  put  them  in?  Could  he  have  done  so  with 
advantage?  Why  did  Ghiberti  do  so?  Was  it  a  deep 
or  a  shallow  reason  from  the  standpoint  of  art?  Does 
the  artist  illustrate  the  traditional  character  of  the 
different  personalities?  Does  he  suggest  the  injustice 
of  the  transaction?    What  point  in  the  panel  first  at- 
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tracts  attaition?  Is  this  the  chief  point  in  the  story? 
Wotild  Giotto  have  made  it  so?  How  largely  is  the 
interpretation  of  this  story  dependent  upon  facial  ex- 
pression? Is, this  true  throughout  Ghiberti's  work? 
Upon  what  does  the  beauty  of  this  panel  depend  ? 

How  does  424  differ  from  the  other  three  panels  we 
have  studied  ?  Upon  what  does  it  depend  for  its  effect  ? 
Study  the  successive  panels  of  the  door.  In  what 
direction  is  the  work  tending?  Where  is  the  artist's 
interest?  Is  this  a  natural  artistic  development? 
Is  it  forttmate? 

No.  425— St.  Stephen. 

Or  San  Michele,  Florence. 

Bronze  statue,  probably  executed  in  1428,  for  the  Guild  of 
Woolstaplers.  The  church  of  Or  San  Michele  had  been  built 
by  the  Commune  of  Florence  and  each  of  the  twelve  chief  guilds 
of  the  city  undertook  to  place  a  statue  of  its  patron  saint  in  one 
of  the  niches  on  the  outside  of  the  church. 

How  has  the  sculptor  made  the  niche  harmonize 
with  the  statue?    Is  either  strictly  Renaissance  in ' 
character  ?    What  does  the  medallion  above  mean  ? 

How  far  does  the  statue  conform  to  Greek  ideals? 
Does  it  resemble  figures  by  Andrea  Pisano?  Cf.  394, 
395.  By  Taddeo  Gaddi?  Cf.  78,  79,  80.  In  how  far 
is  it  naturalistic ?    Is  it  better  or  worse? 

Is  the  statue  restful?  Is  it  dignified?  Is  the  char- 
acter of  the  saint  forceful  or  gentle?  Is  it  historically 
appropriate?  Is  there  anything  besides  the  face  which 
contributes  to  this  expression  of  character? 
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No.  426 — ^Reliquary  of  San  Zenobio. 

Cathedral,  Florence. 

The  bronze  sarcophagus,  ordered  by  the  wardens  of  the 
Duomo  in  1432  for  the  remains  of  St.  Zenobius,  early  bishop  of 
Florence,  was  completed  in  1446.  The  front,  representing  a 
rmracle  performed  by  the  saint,  is  here  shown.  On  the  back 
are  beautifully  poised  angels,  holding  a  wreath  with  the  inscrip- 
tion. 

What  story  is  told  in  this  relief?  Explain  the  four 
figures  in  the  foreground.  What  is  seen  in  the  back- 
grotmd?  How  far  distant  does  it  appear  to  be?  How 
is  this  impression  produced?  Does  this  trait  appear 
more  in  Ghiberti's  earlier  or  later  work?  Does 
this  work  manifest  a  growing  feelingfor  beauty?  In 
what  respects  is  it  an  example  of  Ghiberti's  perfected 
style? 

No.  427 — St.  John  led  to  Prisoiu 

S.  Giovanni,  Siena. 

Bronze  panel  from  the  font  designed  by  Jacopo  della  Querela. 
Cf.  413.     The  panel  dates  probably  from  1427. 

What  is  the  story?  Who  are  the  various  figures 
represented?  What  is  the  relation  of  each  to  the 
incident? 

Is  the  story  a  tame  or  a  thrilling  one?  Is  it  so  repre- 
sented? Arp  the  sentiments  shown  appropriate? 
Are  the  attitudes  of  Herod  and  John  restrained  or  ex- 
aggerated ?    Which  is  most  suggestive  of  strength? 

Is  the  general  effect  of  the  composition  simple  or 
intricate?    Is  it  flat,  or  suggestive  of  space  and  air? 
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Is  the  picture  kept  well  within  the  frame  of  the  panel? 
Are  the  faces  beautiful?  What  other  elements  of 
beauty  do  you  note? 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 

Can  you  trace  the  influence  of  preceding  artists  on 
Ghiberti's  earlier  work?  Do  his  figures  resemble  those 
of  Niccold  Pisano?  Does  he  seem  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  study  of  the  antique?  In  what  direc- 
tion did  he  develop?    Was  it  an  advance? 

Are  his  draperies  simple  or  overloaded?  Do  they  in- 
dicate a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body? 

Why  does  he  make  so  large  a  use  of  architectural 
motives?  of  landscape?  How  does  he  compare  with 
Giotto  in  this?  Which  would  you  expect  to  excel  in 
these  respects?  Is  relief  work  more  closely  related  to 
sculpture  in  the  round  or  to  painting?  To  which  dose 
Ghiberti  relate  it?  What  is  meant  by  calling  Ghiberti 
a  "painter  in  bronze"?  Are  all  his  reliefs  pictorial  in 
character?  Did  his  work  become  more  or  less  so  as  he 
developed? 

Is  Ghiberti  vivid,  i.  e.,  does  he  make  incident  and 
character  seem  real?  Has  he  ingenuity  in  suggesting 
what  cannot  be  represented?  Which  represents  more 
details  of  a  story,  Giotto  or  Ghiberti?  Which  suggests 
more?    Which  is  the  higher  faculty? 

Is  Ghiberti  dramatic,  i.  e.,  does  he  correctly  conceive 
and  strongly  represent  a  strained  emotional  situation? 
Dees  he  understand  the  feelings  which  an  incident 
inspires  in  the  different  participants  and  represent 
them  by  appropriate  gestures  and  expressions? 
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Are  all  of  Ghiberti's  lines,  figures,  etc.,  needed  to 
tell  his  story?  What  other  purpose  do  they  subserve? 
Is  it  an  important  one?  What  kind  of  lines  predomi- 
nate in  Ghiberti's  work,  straight,  broken,  or  curved? 
What  do  his  pictures  gain  by  this?  Is  the  eye  led 
smoothly  from  one  part  of  the  composition  to  the 
other?  Does  he  pay  more  attention  to  the  composition 
as  a  whole  or  to  details? 

Which  are  the  most  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint 
of  art,  the  south,  north,  or  east  doors?  (The  answer 
should  involve  a  careful  summary  of  the  most  impor- 
tant principles  of  art  learned  from  a  study  of  Ghiberti. 
Avoid  conventional  conclusions  or  those  based  only  on 
what  has  been  read.) 

FILIPPO  BRUNELLESCHI,  I377-t446. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Brunelleschi's  early  essays  in  sculpture.  Com- 
petition for  the  Baptistery  doors. 

His  connection  with  Donatello;  visit  to  Rome; 
study  of  antique  remains ;  resource  as  inventor. 

History  of  the  Dome  of  the  Cathedral,  Florence. 

Ghiberti  as  Bnmelleschi's  co-worker  on  the 
dome. 

Brunelleschi  as  a  church  builder;  San  Lorenzo; 
the  Pazzi  Chapel,  Santa  Croce. 

His  secular  architecture;  influence  of  mediaeval 
social  conditions  on  his  style. 
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TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RBSEARCH. 

Building  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  Rome. 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

No.  429 — Sacrifice  of  Abraham. 
Bargello,  Florence. 
Trial  panel,  see  note  under  No.  416. 

Compare  with  416.  Imagine  both  placed  in  the 
door.  Which  would  be  more  effective  in  distribution 
of  light  and  shade,  i.  e.,  in  the  breadth  of  its  mass  of 
light  and  in  unbroken  line  of  shadow?  In  the  swing 
and  freedom  of  the  main  lines  of  the  design?  In 
vivacity  of  movement?  Which  shows  an  architectural 
conception?  Does  that  necessarily  differ  from  the 
sculptor's  conception? 

No.  430— View  of  Cathedral. 

Florence. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Cathedral  was  laid  in  1298,  Arnolfo  di 
Cambio  being  the  architect.  The  dome  was  added  by  Brunel- 
leschi,  1445-1461.  Vasari's  account  of  the  work  is  most  vivid 
and  interesting.  The  construction  of  the  dome  was  a  work  of 
marked  genius  both  for  the  architectural  principles  which  it 
originated  and  for  the  great  engineering  difficulties  which  had 
to  be  overcome.  It  is  of  especial  interest  as  showing  Brunel- 
leschi's  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  the  ancient  dome  which 
he  had  studied,  on  the  Pantheon  in  Rome,  to  the  demands  of 
Gothic  architecture.  It  stands  as  the  precursor  to  the  great 
dome  of  the  St.  Peter's  by  Michelangelo,  and  so  to  all  domes  of 
modern  times. 
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Does  the  dome  harmonize  with  the  Cathedral  in 
fonn?  Does  it  crown  the  edifice  gracefully?  Is  it 
satisfactorily  proportioned?  Had  the  designer  a 
choice  as  to  proportions?  Would  a  lower,  round  dome 
have  been  as  pleasing?  as  imposing?  Would  any  other 
form  over  the  great  central  space  have  been  preferable? 

What  is  the  character  of  Brunelleschi  as  revealed  in 
these  two  works,  the  dome  and  the  bronze  relief? 
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DONATELLO  (Donato  di  NiccoI6  di  Betto  Bardi),  1386-1466. 

OUTWNE  FOR  STUDY. 

Donatello's  character;  his  intimacy  with  Bru- 
nelleschi  and  its  influence  on  his  development; 
his  patrons. 

Different  phases  of  his  art : — ^virility  of  his  early 
work;  classic  influence;  period  of  extreme 
realism ;  dramatic  tendency. 

His  sculptures  in  wood;  in  marble;  in  bronze. 

Statues  on  the  exterior  of  Or  San  Michele  and 
the  Campanile  del  Duomo. 

Singing  Gallery  for  the  Cathedral,  Florence; 
pulpit  on  fagade  of  Cathedral,  Prato.  Im- 
portant place  given  by  Donatello  to  the  child 
or  "putto"  in  art. 

His  work  in  Padua;  reliefs  for  the  high  altar 
of  S.  Antonio ;  equestrian  statue  of  Gattame- 
lata. 

The  pulpits  for  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence;  charac- 
teristics of  Donatello's  latest  work. 

Methods  of  relief  work,  as  practised  by  Donatello 
and  Ghiberti. 

Donatello's  character  as  seen  in  his  work;  his 
devotion  to  the  masculine  type. 

Great  volume  of  his  work;  influence  on  succeed- 
ing art. 
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topics  for  further  rbsearch. 

Methods  of  bronze  casting. 

Renaissance   relief   ornament;   decorative   ele- 
ments— flowers,  fruits,  the  Child,  waving  lines. 

St.  George,  as  treated  by  Donatello,  Carpaccio 
and  Mantegna.     (Rea,  Tuscan  and  Venetian 
Artists.) 
~      Story  of  St.  George ;  Story  of  St.  Lawrence. 

DiflFerence  between  Greek  and  Italian  use  of 
marble  and  bronze  (Brown). 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

No.  432 — ^Annunciation. 

Sta.  Croce,  Florence. 

Relief  in  soft  gray  sandstone,  details  accentuated  with  gilding. 
Executed  for  the  Cavalcanti  family.  Generally  considered  an 
early  work  though  the  character  of  the  architecture  may  suggest 
a  later  date. 

Compare  the  architecture  of  this  niche  with  that  of 
425  and  438.  What  differences  of  style  are  there? 
What  were  the  tendencies  of  architecture  at  this  time? 

Compare  the  figures  with  those  of  59  and  120.  What 
differences  of  attitude  are  there?  What  sentiment  is 
indicated  by  the  attitude  in  each  case?  by  the  face? 
How  does  this  compare  with  the  others  in  intensity  of 
feeling?  in  its  correct  interpretation? 

Feehng  and  interpretation  aside,  what  can  be  said 
of  the  beauty  of  these  figures?  of  their  grace?  their 
virility  and  health?  Is  there  any  suggestions  of  sen- 
timentaUty?  of  morbidity? 
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In  what  respect  do  the  draperies  differ  from  those 
of  Ghiberti  ?  Which  are  more  natural  ?  more  graceful  ? 
Is  it  more  difficult  to  paint  or  sculpture  drapery? 
Which  was  first  successfully  developed? 

No.  433— St.  Mark. 
Or  San  Michele,  Florence. 
Marblestatue  made  in  1411-1413  for  the  Guild  of  Linen-drapers. 

What  gives  this  figure  its  character  of  dignity? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  book  in  the  hand? 

Compare  with  425.  What  does  each  attitude  sug- 
gest? Which  best  accords  with  the  historic  charac- 
ter? Which  is  more  beautiful?  Which  consideration 
is  more  important?  Do  the  differences  of  drapery 
affect  the  character  impression  of  the  two  works?  Is 
the  drapery  graceful?    Is  it  naturalistic?    Is  it  trivial? 

No.  434 — St.  George. 

No.  435— Head,  detail  of  434. 
Bargello,  Florence. 

The  original  statue  in  marble  was  made  in  1416  for  the  Guild 
of  Armorers,  and  stood  in  its  niche  on  Or  San  Michele  until  1886, 
when  it  was  removed  to  the  National  Museum  in  the  Bargello 
for  greater  safety,  its  place  on  the  church  being  filled  by  a  bronze 
copy.  Below  this  figure  is  still  the  original  bas-relief  of  St. 
George  rescuing  the  princess  from  the  Dragon. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  work  of  art  that  we  possess,  this  figure 
of  St.  George  illustrates  not  only  the  virility  of  Donatello's  own 
genius,but  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  the  art  of  the  early  fifteenth 
century. 
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Is  the  attitude  here  reposeful  or  assertive?  strong  or 
weak?  Does  it  suggest  a  task  accomplished  or  about 
to  be  undertaken?  consciousness  of  possible  defeat? 
natural  courage?  bravado?  divinely  inspired  confidence? 
Do  you  get  your  impression  from  the  face  or  figure,  or 
both?  Do  you  get  it  from  your  knowledge  of  the  story 
of  St.  George,  or  from  Donatello's  representation? 

Do  you  see  any  classic  influence?  Are  the  propor- 
tions those  of  a  Greek  statue?  Are  the  dress  and  ar- 
mor Roman,  mediaeval,  or  contemporary  with  Dona- 
tello?    Which  should  they  be? 

No.  436— Feast  of  Herod. 

S.  Giovanni,  Siena. 

Bronze  relief,  commissioned  in  1427  for  the  font  designed  by 
Jacopo  della  Quercia,  No.  413. 

Cf.  Panels  by  Delia  Quercia  and  Ghiberti  414,  427. 
Which  relief  shows  most  perspective?  Which  is 
most  naturalistic?  most  decorative?  Which  is  better 
grouped ?  In  which  is  there  greater  simplicity?  Which 
is  most  vivid? 

Are  the  stories  equally  dramatic?  In  how  far  does 
each  panel  illustrate  the  character  of  the  individual 
artist? 

No.  437— David. 
Bargello,  Florence. 

This  bronze  statue  was  made  for  Cosimo  de  Medici  and  stood 
originally  in  the  Medici  Palace,  being  later  removed  to  the 
Palace^of  the  Signory.  It  is  the  earliest  Renaissance  attempt  to 
model  the]  nude  in  the  round  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  Dates 
from  1433-1444. 
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How  satisfactory  a  representation  of  David  is  this? 
Is  the  figure  beautiful?  well  proportioned?  Have  you 
seen  any  figures  (Italian)  before  this  period,  of  equal 
grace?  Is  there  any  advantage  in  the  nude  as  regards 
beauty  and  grace?  Were  nude  figures  in  painting  or 
sculpture  common  at  this  time?  Is  this  figure  treated 
with  taste  and  delicacy? 

Does  the  work  show  a  study  of  the  antique?  a  study 
of  nature?  Are  details  added  for  decorative  effect? 
What  was  it  that  Donatello  really  cared  for  in  art,  as 
suggested  by  this  statue?  Was  it  an  important  thing, 
or  not? 

No.  431— St.  John. 

Bargello,  Florence. 

This  statue  in  marble  of  the  Baptist  dates  probably  from 
the  middle  period  of  DonateUo's  work,  though  nothing  is  known 
of  the  circumstances  of  its  execution.  It  has  been  well  suggested 
that  John  is  here  represented  in  the  act  of  walking  slowly,  his 
mind  intent  upon  his  reading. 

How  far  are  the  saint's  attributes  or  distinguishing 
signs  conventional?  Does  the  statue  suggest  the  char- 
acter of  John,  his  force,  moral  earnestness,  magnetism 
as  a  speaker,  his  ability  as  a  leader,  his  ascetidsm? 

Is  the  statue  a  successful  study  of  the  human  frame? 
(Every  detail  should  be  examined  with  minutest  care, 
as  should  every  work  by  this  master.)  Can  you  find 
any  equal  or  comparable  study  in  works  previously 
considered?  Is  this  important  for  a  John  the  Baptist 
in  particular?  for  art  in  general? 
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No.  438— King  David  (II  Zuccone). 
Campanile  del  Duomo,  Florence. 
Marble  statue  occupying  a  niche  in  the  third  story  of  the  Cam- 
panile. According  to  Vasari  we  have  here  the  portrait  of  a 
contemporary  Florentine.  It  was  placed  in  the  niche  formerly 
occupied  by  a  figure  of  King  David,  the  base  of  which  with  the 
inscription  are  still  in  situ.  The  name  Zuccone  (pumpkin)  is 
the  Florentine  epithet  for  "  baldhead,  "  and  was  used  byDona- 
tello  himself,  who  prized  this  work  especially,  one  of  his  favorite 
affirmations  being,  "  By  the  faith  that  I  place  in  my  Zuccone." 
Executed  about  1425  or  1430. 

What  does  this  statue  represent?  Is  it  like  King 
David?  Is  it  a  realistic  or  ideal  type?  Is  it  a 
character  study?    Is  it  good  portraiture? 

Notice  the  arms  carefully?  How  do  they  compare 
with  previous  nude  studies?  Does  the  drapery  look 
like  a  real  garment?  Does  this  indicate  more  skill 
than  433?  More  knowledge  of  artistic  effect?  Is  it 
well  adapted  to  the  position  it  was  to  occupy?  Could 
437  have  been  so  placed? 

Can  you  explain  Donatello's  high  estimate  of  this 
statue?  What  artistic  justification  is  there  for  work 
like  this  and  431?  How  do  they  compare  with  work 
by  Ghiberti  in  beauty?  in  truth?  Are  the  two  at  vari- 
ance? Which  is  more  needful  in  the  development  of 
art? 

No.  439 — Singing  Gallery. 
Nof.  440  and  441— Details. 
Cathedral  Museum,  Florence. 
This  Singing  Gallery,  to  be  placed  above  the  sacristy  door  in 
the  Cathedral,  was  begun  by  Donatello  in  1433,  completed  1440. 
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It  remained  in  position  until  1688,  when  it  was  taken  down  and 
the  parts  scattered.  The  reliefs  were  for  some  time  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  the  Bargello,  until  in  comparatively  recent 
years  the  architectural  portions  were  discovered  in  a  lumber  room 
of  the  Cathedral  and  the  whole  was  carefully  reconstructed  (1890) . 

What  style  of  architecture  is  this?  Of  what  are  the 
columns  made?  Is  this  appropriate?  Compare  with 
453.  Was  Donatello  more  concerned  with  the  archi- 
tecture or  the  sculpture?  Luca?  In  which  of  the 
galleries  are  there  more  familiar  architectural  details? 
From  what  sources?  Is  either  a  classic  structure? 
In  what  way  do  they  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  Renais- 
sance? 

Are  these  children's  forms,  children's  faces?  Should 
they  be  so?  Is  their  action  free  and  natural?  appro- 
priate? Is  there  room  for  it?  Are  the  draperies 
good?  Do  they  heighten  or  deaden  the  effect  of  their 
action? 

No.  442— Polpit. 

Fafade,  Cathedral,  Prato. 

The  architectural  portion  of  this  pulpit,  constructed  in  1434, 
was  contributed  by  Michelozzo,  Donatello's  companion  in  art 
work.  It  is  from  this  pulpit  that  the  miraculous  girdle  of  the 
Virgin,  which  is  Prato's  most  sacred  possession,  is  shown  to  the 
people. 

Compare  with  439.  Is  the  architecture  more  or  less 
elaborate?  Is  this  an  advantage?  Are  the  figures 
equally  excellent,  well  grouped,  animated?  How  are 
the  figures  arranged  within  the  panels?  Do  they  seem 
restricted?  Are  they  within  the  frame  or  do  they 
seem  to  advance  in  front  of  it? 
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Are  these  figures  and  attitudes  appropriate  decora- 
tions for  a  pulpit?  Are  they  pagan  or  Christian?  Cf. 
early  pulpits.  Which  is  dominant — architecture  or 
sculpture?  What  is  the  artistic  impression  of  the 
whole? 

No.  443— Yoathfol  St.  John. 
Bargello,  Florence. 
Bas-relief  in  gray  sandstone  {pietra  serena). 

Compare  with  431.  Are  there  resemblances  in  the 
character  of  the  work?  Do  they  manifest  the  same 
spirit?  Was  443  modeled  primarily  with  a  view  to 
beauty?  In  what  does  its  charm  consist?  Does  it 
excel  as  a  study  of  character?  as  a  piece  of  good  work- 
manship? as  an  artistic  conception?  (Note  the  treat- 
ment of  the  hair,  the  drapery,  modeling  of  face  and 
figure.) 

No.  444 — Gattamelata. 

Piazza  del  Santo,  Padua. 

Erected  1443-1453,  to  the  Condottiere  General  of  the  Vene- 
tian Republic,  Erasmo  da  Narni.  This  is  noteworthy  as  being 
the  first  equestrian  statue  of  the  Renaissance.  Donatello  had 
probably  seen  in  his  visit  to  Rome  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
(Series  A,  428). 

Compare  the  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  which  are  man 
and  horse  best  proportioned?  Is  the  proportion  in  art 
usually  the  same  as  in  nature?  Which  horse  is  most 
alive?    Which  is  best  modeled? 
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Does  the  horse  stand  correctly?  Why  the  ball  under 
its  foot?  Is  the  rider  a  good  representation  of  a  com- 
manding general?  Has  he  a  thorough  mastery  of  his 
horse?  Which  is  the  more  impressive,  the  man  or  the 
horse  ?    How  could  the  artist  have  made  it  otherwise  ? 

No.  445— P«tt}. 
S.  Antonio,  Padua. 

The  high  altar  of  S.  Antonio,  Padua,  executed  by  Donatello 
and  his  assistants,  1444-1449,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  elabor- 
ate sculptural  efforts  of  the  fifteenth  centiury. 

The  work  was  in  bronze  and  comprises  seven  statues  of  saints; 
four  large  reliefs,  miracles  of  St.  Anthony;  a  Crucifix;  an  En- 
tombment; anEcceHomo;  the  Symbols  of  the  Four  Evangelists; 
and  twelve  Putti  playing  on  musical  instruments. 

The  altar  was  taken  to  pieces  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
reliefs  scattered  through  the  church.  A  careful  reconstruction 
has  recently  been  made,  without,  however,  any  data  as  to  the 
original  placing  of  the  parts.  The  Putti  now  adorn  the  front 
of  the  altar.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  they  are  by  Don- 
atello himself,  but  late  biographers  accept  them  as  genuine. 

Compare  with  the  children  of  the  Singing  Gallery, 
439,  441,  and  of  the  Pulpit,  442.  Which  are  treated 
with  most  poetic  feeling.  (Consider  attitudes,  ex- 
pression, appropriateness.)  Which  are  most  obviously 
studied  from  life  ?  Are  there  any  glaring  impossibilities 
of  anatomy?  Which  is  most  masterly  in  treatment  of 
drapery?  Would  different  materials — ^marble  and 
bronze— necessitate  different  treatment?  How  have 
the  conventions  of  panel  treatment  been  ignored? 
Is  the  later  work  inferior  in  any  respect  to  the  earher  ? 
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No.  446 — St.  Lawrence. 
Sacristy,  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence 
Terra-cotta  bust,  period  unknown. 

Does  this  maintain  the  traditional  conception  of  a 
saint?  What  suggestion  is  there  of  the  particular 
character  or  martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence?  Do  you 
attribute  this  conception  to  the  character  of  the  saint 
or  to  the  character  of  Donatello? 

Does  this  seem  to  be  a  portrait  or  an  ideal  head? 
What  does  the  attitude  suggest  ?  What  are  the  marked 
characteristics  of  this  work?  In  what  does  its  excel- 
lence consist? 

No.  447 — derub  (attribution  questioned). 
Sacristy,  Cathedral,  Florence. 
After  long  study  of  Donatello's  work  does  this  seem 
to  be  his  ?  Is  the  modeling  delicate  and  subtle  ?  Is  the 
face  spiritual?  Does  it  possess  the  "infinite  candor" 
of  Donatello  ?  Is  the  expression  profound?  Is  it 
instinct  with  life?  Which  of  these  characteristics 
should  we  expect  in  Donatello's  work?  Which  of 
his  works  does  it  most  resemble? 

No.  448 — ^Pulpit  to  left  of  entrance. 

No.  449 — ^Pulpit  to  right  of  entrance. 

S.  Lorenzo,  Florence. 

These  pulpits  belong  to  the  latest  period  of  Donatello's  art. 
They  were  probably  completed  by  pupils.  Bertoldo  certainly 
did  much  work  on  them.  The  scenes  represented  are,  448,  the 
Flagellation,  Christ  in  the  Garden,  and  St.  John  (in  wood,  of 
later  date) ;  449,  Re^irrection,  Ascension,  Descent  of  Christ 
into  Limbo. 
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What  is  the  character  of  the  decorative  detail  ?  Does 
it  show  classic  influence?  Are  these  pulpits  archi- 
tectural in  their  character?    Cf.  432,  439,  442. 

How  are  the  stories  in  relief  separated  from  each 
other?  What  effect  is  produced?  What  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  reliefs?  What  excellencies  in  the  concep- 
tion, in  the  execution?  What  general  criticism  upon 
this  work? 

GENBRAIv   QUESTIONS. 

Do  Donatello's  works  impress  you  as  profoundly 
earnest  and  spiritual?  Does  he  portray  delicate,  subtle, 
and  refined  feeling? 

Is  Donatello  a  good  story-teller?  Does  he  vividly 
conceive  historic  scenes  and  characters?  Is  he  a  good 
portrait  sculptor?  Has  he  a  feeling  for  individual 
characteristics? 

How  does  Donatello  show  Brunelleschi's  influence? 
Was  his  work  designed  to  be  looked  at  from  a  distance 
or  closely?    Did  he  ca;re  for  general  effect  or  detail  ? 

Has  Donatello  a  strong  feeling  for  decoration?  for 
grace  of  composition  and  attitude  (compare  440  with 
423)  ?  Has  he  a  love  for  delicate  facial  beauty?  Is  his 
"work  usually  pretty? 

Does  Donatello  appreciate  manly  beauty  and  viriUty? 
Do  his  statues  of  youthful  characters  better  represent 
historic  individuals  or  a  general  type  of  young  man- 
hood? Which,  after  all,  is  more  important  in  art, 
David  or  yomig  manhood? 

How  does  Donatello  compare  with  Ghiberti  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  frame?  in  truthful  representation  of 
drapery  and  other  accessories?    What  excuse  can  be 
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given  for  his  representation  of  ugliness?    Which  is  the 
greater  danger  to  art,  ugUness  or  prettiness?    Why? 

From  which  of  these  two  great  sculptors  could  a 
painter  learn  most?  a  sculptor?  Which  established 
the  soimder  and  safer  tradition? 
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MICHELOZZO  MICHELOZZI,  I39J-J473. 
BERTOLDO  DI  GIOVANNI,    d.  I49I. 

OUTUNB  FOR  STUDY. 

The  three  friends — Michelozzo,  Donatello,  and 
Brunelleschi ;  their  mutual  influence. 

Michelozzo's  mastery  of  engineering  problems; 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  architecture  in 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Milan. 

His  collaboration  with  Donatello. 

Bertoldo's  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  antique. 

Qualifications  as  a  teacher;  his  famous  pupil. 

His  work  in  company  with  Donatello. 

Skill  as  a  medallist;  small  number  of  authen- 
ticated works.  Positions  of  trust  awarded  to 
Bertoldo. 

TOPIC   FOR  FURTHER   RBSBARCH. 

Popes  and  Anti-Popes. 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAI,  PICTURES. 

MICHELOZZO. 

No.  450 — ^Portal  of  Palazzo  Vismara. 

Castello,  Milan. 

In  1456,  Francesco  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  presented  to 
Cosimo  de  Medici  a  palace  in  that  city  which  Michelozzo  was 
then  commissioned  to  enlarge  and  beautify.  This  doorway, 
recently  removed  to  the  Museum  of  the  Castello,  is  practically 
all  that  remains  of  Michelozzo's  work. 
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Is  this  an  harmonious  design?  To  what  class  of 
buildings  does  it  seem  suited?  What  is  the  character 
of  the  decorations?  Was  it  a  happy  thought  to  di- 
minish upward  the  figures  on  the  jambs?  Explain  the 
cone-shaped  objects.  Do  the  portraits  fill  the  span- 
drels properly?  Can  the  attitudes  of  the  genii  be  jus- 
tified? Is  the  portal  a  satisfactory  example  of  Re- 
naissance taste? 

No.  451 — Detail,  Tomb  of  Baldassari  CoscJa. 
Baptistery,  Florence. 
Coscia,  who  died  in  1419,  had  occupied  the  papal  chair  from 
1410  to  1415  as  Pope  John  XXIII,  although  two  other  claitnaats 
to  the  same  honor  were  still  living.  He  was  deposed  by  the 
Council  of  Constance.  Donatello  and  Michelozzo  worked  to- 
gether upon  this  tomb,  which  served  as  a  model  for  many  suc- 
ceeding ones.  The  lower  portion  is  here  reproduced.  Accord- 
ing to  Vasari  the  figures  of  Hope  and  Charity  are  by  Donatdlo. 

Are  these  faces,  figures,  draperies  characteristic  of 
Donatello's  work"?  Cf.  432.  Are  the  figures  correctly 
proportioned?  Are  they  to  be  studied  as  individual 
statues  or  as  decorative  parts  of  a  whole?  What 
difference  of  treatment  would  that  imply?  Compare 
with  450  for  architectural  effect?  Which  is  more 
satisfactory?    Does  it  resemble  the  work  in  442  ? 

BERTOLDO  DI  GIOVANNI. 

No.  452 — Battle  Scene:  bronze  panel. 
Bargello,  Florence. 
A  close  copy  of  a  Roman  sarcophagus  in  the  Campo  Santo, 
Pisa.     It  is  almost  the  only  authentic  independent  work  by 
Bertoldo  and  belongs  to  his  later  years,  1470-1490. 
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How  does  this  differ  from  relief  work  by  Gtiiberti 
and  Donatello?  Cf.  424,  436.  Does  it  seem  to  have 
been  inspired  by  a  real  event?  Is  the  fury  of  the  scene 
carried  beyond  the  limits  of  artistic  propriety?  Do 
the  rows  of  horsemen  one  above  another  seem  in  this 
case  an  unnatural  arrangement?  Cf.  382,  390.  Is  the 
imagination  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  the  panel? 

Explain  the  larger  figures  at  either  end?  Are  the 
seated  figures  on  which  they  stand  living  participants 
in  the  scene?  What  lessons  regarding  the  subject  and 
treatment  of  bronze  relief  work  can  be  drawn  from  this 
panel? 
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THEDELLAR  BBIA  FAMILY. 

Loca  della  Robfaia.     J399-I482. 

Andrea  delta  Robbia.     1435-1525. 

Giovanni  della  Robbia.     I469-J529. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Luca  della  Robbia  as  a  sculptor  in  marble; 
reliefs  on  the  Campanile  del  Duomo;  Singing 
Gallery  for  the  Cathedral;  Tomb  of  Bishop 
Federighi.  Compare  with  Andrea  Pisano 
and  Donatello. 

His  designs  in  bronze;  doors  of  the  Sacristy, 
Cathedral.     Compare  with  Ghiberti. 

Artistic  work  in  enameled  terra-cotta;  its  varied 
application— tabernacles,  altarpieces,  reliefs 
for  interior  and  exterior  decoration,  figures  in 
the  round. 

The  religious  earnestness  of  Luca's  work,  his 
sincerity,  his  choice  of  the  commonor  peas- 
ant type  in  face  and  figure. 

Characteristics  of  Andrea's  art  as  compared 
with  I/Uca's;  his  studies  of  child  life,  the 
naturalness  and  beauty  of  his  work. 

Andrea's  works  in  Florence  and  Arezzo;  their 
wide  distribution  throughout  Italy. 

Terra-cotta  as  a  plastic  medium; — its  advan- 
tages and  limitations;  color  as  used  in  the 
Della  Robbia  work. 
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The  successors  of  Andrea;  traits  that  mark  the 

decadence  of  the  school  of  Delia  Robbia. 
The  frieze  on  the  hospital  at  Pistoja. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

The  History  of  Or  San  Michele. 

The  Guilds  of  Florence,  their  place  in  the  civic 

life. 
Italian  faience. 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

Note.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  critics 
regarding  the  authorship  of  many  of  the  Delia  Robbia  works. 
This  is  not  surprising,  since  Andrea  was  for  many  years  Luca's 
assistant,  and  in  turn  associated  with  himself  his  five  sons,  all  of 
whom  assisted  in  the  increasing  work  of  the  bottega.  Where 
such  differences  of  opinion  exist  we  have  usually  mentioned  it, 
but  have  not  wished  to  enter  into  discussions  often  of  a  tech- 
nical nature,  and  would  remind  our  readers  again  that  appreci- 
ation of  the  artistic  merit  of  a  work  should  be  quite  independ- 
ent of  the  questions  of  authorship. 

LUCA  DELLA  ROBBIA. 

No.  453 — Singing  Gallery. 

Nos.  454  and  455 — Details. 

Cathedral  Museum,  Florence. 

Marble.  Executed  1431-1440,  as  a  counterpart  to  the  one  by 
Donatello.  It  has  suffered  the  same  vicissitudes  and  the  twc 
are  now  placed  opposite  each  other  in  the  Cathedral  Museum, 
though  m  a  room  too  small  for  their  best  effect. 
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Cf.  439,  440,  441.  Are  the  spirit  and  intention  the 
same  in  the  works  of  the  two  sculptors?  Which  are  the 
most  beautiful?  most  alive?  most  true  to  nature  in 
modeling,  attitude,  and  movement?  Which  seems 
most  Christian?  How  do  you  judge?  Which  seems 
most  influenced  by  ancient  art? 

Who  fills  the  space  best,  lyuca  or  Donatello?  Is  the 
more  vigorous  movement  the  better?  Are  the  quieter 
groups  accident  or  intention?  Are  I/Uca's  faces  and 
figures  those  of  children?  Do  they  show  variety  and 
individuaUty?  Are  there  any  commonplace  faces? 
Are  the  draperies  superior  or  inferior  to  Donatello's? 

Is  there  evidence  of  any  plan  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  panels  on  Luca's  gallery?  Study  the  character  of 
the  singers  and  the  instruments  on  the  outer  and  the 
inner  panels. 

Which  gallery  looks  best  on  close  inspection  ?  Which 
is  most  effective  at  a  distance?  What  bearing  has  this 
on  their  artistic  value? 

No.  456 — ^Madonna  and  Child. 
Bargello,  Florence. 
Executed  for  the  Convent  of  S.  Lucia,  now  suppressed.     Luca's 
authorship  has  been  questioned,  but  Prof.  Marquand  ascrib   s 
to  him. 

Is  the  child  a  divine  being  or  just  a  child?  What 
difficulty  did  the  theological  conception  of  the  Christ- 
child  present  to  the  artist?  What  alternatives  were 
before  him  ?    Which  worked  out  best  in  art  ? 

Is  there  any  special  consciousness  or  character  in 
the  Mother,  distinguishing  her  from  other  mothers? 
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Is  the  theme  a  highly  specialized  one,  or  does  it  make 
a  general  appeal  to  human  sympathies? 

No.  457 — Tomb  of  Bishop  Federfghi. 
S.  Trinity.,  Florence. 
This  tomb  of  the  Bishop  of  Fiesole  was  executed  1454-1456- 
The  figures  and  the  relief  work  are  in  marble,  the  border  of 
enameled     terra-cotta,   beautifully  colored.      The    tomb     has 
only  in  comparatively  recent  years  been  removed  to  S.  TrinitS,. 

By  what  means  has  the  artist  conveyed  the  idea  of 
different  planes  and  distances?  Is  it  right  that  the 
eye  should  be  first  attracted  by  the  angels  with  the 
wreath? 

Is  the  effigy  in  an  easy  or  constrained  attitude? 
What  does  the  face  express?  Is  it  a  portrait?  How 
does  this  figure  compare  with  the  Ilaria  del  Caretto  by 
Jacopo  della  Querela?  I  i 

Are  the  figures  behind  in  low  relief  equal  in  senti- 
ment and  execution  to  the  rest  of  the  work?  Why 
are  they  introduced?  What  do  the  angels  add  to  the 
beauty  or  the  value  of  the  tomb  ?  Does  the  border  form 
an  appropriate  frame? 

No.  458 — ^Ascension  of  Christ. 

Cathedral,  Florence. 

This  lunette  and  its  companion  piece,  the  Resurrection,  placed 

above  the  Sacristy  doors  of  the  Cathedral,  are  among  Luca's 

earliest  work  in  glazed  terra-cotta,  1443-1446.     The  figures  are 

creamy  white  on  a  blue  ground,  the  trees  green. 

Which  is  better,  the  figure  of  Christ  or  those  of  the 
disciples?    In  what  respect?    Is  the  figure  of  Christ 
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standrng  or  floating?  Is  the  feeling  sincere,  intemse? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  faces?  Is  this  a  worthy 
conception  of  Christ?  Can  the  work  be  called  dra- 
matic? 

Is  there  any  special  reason  for  the  trees?  Are  they 
naturalistic?  Should  the  sculptor  make  them  as  much 
so  as  possible?  Would  they  have  been  introduced 
were  this  a  work  in  marble  ?  What  must  be  the  effect  of 
the  use  of  color? 

No.  459 — Meeting  of  St.  Francis  and' St.  Dominic. 
Loggia  di  S.  Paolo,  Florence. 
The  Loggia  of  the  Hospital  of  San  Paolo,  which  stands  on  the 
Piazza  of  S.  M.  Novella,  was  designed  by  Brunelleschi.  The 
terra-cotta  decorations,  begun  probably  in  1451,  were  not  com- 
pleted till  1495.  The  work  was  probably  begun  by  Luca  and 
finished  by  Andrea,  though  Miss  Cruttwell  does  not  think  Luca 
took  any  part  in  it.  The  flesh  is  left  in  the  natural  color  of  un- 
glazed  terra-cotta. 

In  what  spirit  do  Francis  and  Dominic  meet?  What 
character  has  the  artist  given  them?  Is  this  histori- 
cally accurate?  Howfaris  this  the  artist's  personality? 
Cf.  425,  446. 

Study  the  modeling  of  the  faces  and  treatment  of 
the  drapery.  Is  the  character  of  the  material  evident? 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  lack  of  glaze  upon  the  flesh 
portions?    What  advantages  in  this  treatment? 

No.  460— Madonna  and  Child. 
Bargdlo,  Florence. 
Terra-cotta  lunette  from  the  church  of  San  Piero  di  Buoncon- 
siglio  known  as  S.   Pierino.     The  chiurch  was  torn  down  when 
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the  Mercato  Vecchio  was  demolished,  the  lunette  having  been 
taken  to  the  National  Museum  some  time  before.  This  is  prob- 
ably an  early  work.     1430-1440. 

Is  beauty  the  artist's  chief  aim?  Are  naturalness 
and  reality  ?  devotion  and  spiritual  impression  ? 

Is  there  any  suggestion  of  Ghiberti's  influence.  How 
does  it  differ  from  456?  Which  is  the  better  piece  of 
work?  Why?  Compare  other  Madonna  groups.  Is 
this  successfully  framed? 

ANDREA  DELLA  ROBBIA. 

No.  461— Bast  of  a  Child. 

Bargello,  Florence. 

Sometimes  called  S.  Giovannino.  The  portrait  character  is 
marked. 

Would  this  child  if  really  before  you  seem  beautiful? 
Does  this  bust  seem  so?  Why?  Does  it  seem  touched 
up  or  embellished?  Is  it  probable  that  all  the  elements 
of  beauty  were  adequately  reproduced  or  is  it  sketchy? 
Is  the  suggestion  of  color  agreeable?  To  what  is  due 
the  unquestionable  charm  of  this  work?  What  was 
the  artist's  real  motive  in  it? 

(  I.  Mary  Magdalen. 
No.  462  —  J 

(  2.  St.  Anthony. 

Cloister,  Certosa,  Val  d'Ema. 

Decorating  the  spaces  between  the  arches  in  the  cloister  court 
of  the  Carthusian  monastery  near  Florence  are  no  less  than 
sixty-seven  heads  of  saints  and  martyrs  of  Christian  history  in 
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glazed  terra-cotta.  They  were  commissioned  in  1522.  Most 
are,  undoubtedly,  merely  studio  work.  The  Magdalen  is  among 
the  best.  They  serve  to  illustrate  the  varied  forms  of  decoration 
in  which  terra-cotta  was  used. 

Is  this  appropriate  decoration  for  the  exterior  of  a 
building?  Cf.  417,  420.  Does  the  material  make  a 
difference?  What  is  the  effect  of  the  higher  relief  used 
in  these  medallions? 

Are  these  heads  of  a  generalized  character,  are  they 
portraits,  or  are  they  idealized?  Are  they  well  con- 
ceived, i.  e.,  do  they  suggest  essential  points  in  the  life 
or  character?  Is  the  early  life  of  the  Magdalen  sug- 
gested? Her  estate  after  conversion?  Is  the  St. 
Anthony  a  character  study? 

No.  463 — ^Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints. 
Cathedral,  Prato. 
Lunette  over  the  principal  door,  in  glazed  terra-cotta,  white 
on  blue  ground.     The  saints  are  Lawrence  and  Stephen.    One 
of  Andrea's  most  characteristic  works. 

Is  the  human  element  or  the  divine  most  empha- 
sized in  the  Madonna  and  in  the  Child?  Cf.  460.  Has 
Andrea  improved  upon  Luca  in  any  respect? 

What  symbols  are  used  to  designate  the  saints? 
Has  Andrea  represented  their  historic  character,  or 
modified  it  by  his  own  personality?  Cf.  126,  127, 
425,  446. 

No.  464 — ^Madonna  and  Child. 
Bargello,  Florence. 
This  Tabernacle  is  known  as  the  Madonna  of  the  Architects, 
t  was  executed  for  the  Masters  in  Stone  and  Wood,  whose  sym- 
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bols  are  seen  in  the  medallions  of  the  base.     The  frame  is  per- 
haps by  Giovanni. 

How  does  this  differ  from  456?  Is  it  equally  ani- 
mate? Is  the  child  as  charming?  as  realistic?  Which 
is  better  technically?  Which  seems  the  more  religious? 
Had  Andrea  a  keener  sense  of  beauty  than  Luca? 
Was  he  more  profound? 

Are  the  border  decorations  in  this  and  in  463  in  good 
taste?    Which  is  better? 

Nos.  465  and  466 — ^Bambini. 
Innocenti,  Florence. 
Between  the  arches  of  the  portico  extending  along  the  fajade  of 
the  Spedale  degli  Innocenti  or  Foundlings'  Hospital  of  Florence, 
are  these  weU-known  medallions  of  children  in  swaddling  clothes. 
They  are  perhaps  Andrea's  first  independent  work,  dating 
probably  from  1463-1466. 

Why  are  the  children  clothed  in  this  way?  Are  they 
serious  studies  or  fancies?  Are  they  appropriate 
decorations?  Is  there  anything  in  their  attitude  or 
expression  to  emphasize  this? 

Why  do  these  faience  infants  appeal  to  you?  be- 
cause of  their  association  with  real  infancy?  because 
they  recall  a  noble  charity?  because  of  their  own 
beauty?  Can  you  separate  these  things?  Upon  which 
does  true  art  attractiveness  depend? 

No.  467 — Visitation. 
S.  Giovanni  Fuorcivitas,  Pistoja. 
Life-size  group  in  glazed  terra-cotta.     Nothing  is  known  con- 
cerning its  history.     Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  regarding 
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the  authorship  of  this  work.  The  local  attribution  is  to  Fra 
Paolino,  a  painter  of  Pistoja,  who  is  not  known  to  have  worked 
in  sculpture.  Dr.  Bode  describes  it  as  "  the  most  beautiful 
group  of  the  Renaissance." 

What  is  the  character  of  the  sentiment  of  this  work? 
How  expressed?  Could  it  have  been  more  demonstra- 
tive with  advantage? 

What  difficulties  does  the  artist  meet  in  arranging  a 
group  of  two  figures?  How  successfully  are  they 
solved  here?  Does  technique  or  feeling  seem  to  have 
dictated  the  arrangement?  Is  this  a  vital  considera- 
tion? 

From  what  station  of  life  are  these, women  taken? 
Is  this  for  historic  accuracy?  Is  it  characteristic  of 
the  Delia  Robbia  tjrpe? 

GIOVANNI  DELLA  ROBBIA. 

No.  46&— Nativity. 

Bargello,  Florence. 

Executed  for  the  Convent  of  S.  Girolamo  dellePoverini,in  1521. 
Coarsely  glazed  and  brilliantly  colored  with  an  attempt  at  natural- 
istic effect. 

In  what  way  has  this  art  advanced  since  Luca's 
time?  Are  the  principal  figures  better  for  having 
colored  hair  and  garments?  Why?  Are  they  equal  in 
other  respects?  Is  the  composition  as  a  whole  an  im- 
provement on  the  work  of  Ivuca  and  Andrea?  Does 
it  gain  from  the  landscape  background?  from  the  sur- 
rounding figures?  from  the  florid  border?    What  in- 
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duced  the  artist  to  introduce  these  adjuncts  and  his 
contemporaries  to  approve  them?  Why  does  art 
degenerate  along  the  Une  of  complexity  and  elaborate- 
ness in  spite  of  countless  warnings  from  experience? 
What  is  it  in  such  pieces  that  attracts  the  artist  and 
ourselves? 
Would  this  kind  of  a  scene  be  suitable  in  painting? 

No.  469 — ^Feeding  the  Hungry. 

Ospedale  del  Ceppo,  Pistoja. 

Extending  across  the  front  of  the  loggia  of  the  Hospital  at 
Pistoja  is  a  frieze  in  terra-cotta  representing  the  seven  works  of 
mercy,  alternating  with  single  figures  of  the  Virtues.  The 
different  reliefs  have  each  a  different  color  scheme.  The  work 
of  two  artists  is  evident.  Giovanni's  work  is  robust,  even 
coarse,  while  his  assistant  shows  the  influence  of  Filippino  Lippi. 

Is  this  work  open  to  the  same  objections  that  may 
be  urged  against  the  nativity,  468?  What  advantages 
in  a  colored  frieze  for  such  a  place?  In  what  ways 
would  work  in  marble  have  been  better?  Would  it 
have  changed  the  subject  or  its  treatment?  Is  this 
work  too  realistic? 

GBNERAIv  QUESTIONS  ON  THB  BELLA  ROBBIA. 

What  is  most  attractive  in  the  work  of  this  family? 
Is  this  theme  a  great  theme  in  art? 

Do  they  seem  to  have  marked  an  epoch  in  art  develop- 
ment? What  was  the  supreme  discovery  or  achieve- 
ment of  Ghiberti?  of  Donatello?  Can  any  such  epoch- 
making  discovery  or  achievement  be  attributed  to 
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Luca  or  Andrea?  Was  their  Isest  known  achievement 
in  the  line  of  art  or  of  artisanship?  Was  it  of  perma- 
nent importance  to  art? 

Can  you  trace  any  influence  of  their  material  on  their 
sculptural  forms? 

Do  these  artists  equal  Donatello  in  their  treatment 
of  the  nude?  in  their  instinct  of  hardy  reaUsm?  in  their 
power  to  isolate  and  artistically  formulate  a  type? 
Which  is  superior  in  subtlety  of  sentiment?  in  appro- 
priate choice  of  feeling  for  special  time  and  place? 
Which  had  the  keener  love  of  beauty  as  generally 
understood? 

Which  would  be  expected  to  leave  the  profotmder 
impress  upon  art? 
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THE  GATES  OF  PARADISE. 
By  H.  H.  Powers. 

Of  all  forms  of  ancient  art,  none  suffered  more  than 
bronze  during  the  long  interregnum  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  realize  that  it  was  an  ancient 
art  at  all.  And  yet  we  have  clear  evidence  that  the 
Greeks  thought  of  art  primarily  in  the  form  of  painting 
and  of  sculpture  primarily  in  the  form  of  bronze.  The 
magnitude  of  their  works  in  bronze  has  never  been 
equaled  in  later  times.  Lysippus  is  said  to  have  exe- 
cuted a  single  group  containing  twenty-four  life-size 
equestrian  figures  in  bronze,  while  his  other  works  in 
the  same  material  numbered  many  hundreds.  Aside 
from  decorative  sculpture  on  buildings,  bronze  was  the 
recognized  form  of  Greek  plastic  art.  Not  till  the  Ro- 
man began  to  copy  and  make  things  cheap  did  marble 
become  the  common  material  of  sculpture.  If  we  think 
of  it  as  characteristic  of  Greek  art,  it  is  only  because  it 
is  the  one  form  in  which  that  art  has  been  preserved. 
Painting  has  jaelded  to  the  tooth  of  time  and  bronze  to 
the  cupidity  of  man.  Who  can  tell  in  what  plebeian  pots 
and  kettles  hides  the  art  of  Phidias  and  Lysippus ! 

That  which  caused  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
bronzes,  namely,  the  value  of  their  material,  prevented 
the  production  of  others  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
world  was  poor ;  arts  were  in  decline  or  wholly  forgotten ; 
gold  and  silver  became  scarce;  even  the  useful  metals 
were  not  replenished.  Britain  was  lost  and  the  bronze- 
maker  lost  his  tin ;  copper  was  scarcer  than  silver  in  our 
day.     Even  iron  ceased  to  be  produced ;  mines  were  left 
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unworked  and  furnaces  abandoned.  Meanwhile  each 
rusty  nail  and  scrap  was  hoarded  and  rewrought  into 
ever  fewer  forms.  Roman  buildings  like  the  Colos- 
seum, built  as  the  custom  was,  not  with  mortar,  but 
with  iron  pins  or  dowels  to  hold  the  stone  in  place,  were 
dug  full  of  holes  in  search  of  the  precious  bits,  each 
worth  a  dollar  or  more.  No  wonder  that  statues  dis- 
appeared in  such  a  metal  famine  as  this,  and  that  all 
thought  of  further  work  in  bronze  was  abandoned. 
Even  marble  was  displaced  by  coarse  stone  with  cor- 
responding degradation  in  form  and  feeling. 

But  even  this  art,  though  sore  bestead,  did  not  wholly 
disappear.  Under  the  powerful  protection  of  the  Church 
a  single  form  of  bronze  found  refuge  from  the  tmiversal 
destruction.  Despite  the  general  poverty  there  was  a 
demand,  based  alike  on  universal  desire  and  social 
necessity,  that  the  church  be  clothed  with  magnificence, 
and  in  an  age  that  produced  nothing,  the  cast-o£E  finery 
of  paganism  was  ransacked  for  the  purpose.  Naturally, 
a  certain  amount  of  refitting  was  required,  and  the  fate 
of  the  arts  depended  largely  on  their  abihty  to  bear  this 
refitting.  Marble  reliefs  representing  pagan  myths 
were  occasionally  made  to  do  service  as  representations 
of  Christian  stories  by  the  addition  of  proper  interpre- 
tive inscriptions.  Or  again,  if  composed  of  attractive 
figures  with  harmless  or  indifferent  meaning,  crosses 
were  cut  into  the  relief  at  intervals,  sometimes  at  the 
expense  of  an  arm  or  a  leg,  and  the  whole,  thus  dipped 
in  holy  water,  entered  the  service  of  the  Church.  But 
with  all  possible  leniency,  little  could  be  made  thus 
available.     Most  of  the  old  art  was  incorrigibly  pagan, 
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suggestivecif  ideaswhich  the  Church  could  neither  coun- 
tenance nor  explain  away.  Bronze  in  particular  fared 
hard.  Being  cast  rather  than  cut,  it  must  be  recast 
where  marble  would  be  recut,  and  recasting  meant 
destruction.  Only  a  single  bronze  of  importance  is 
known  to  have  been  voluntarily  spared,  the  great 
equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  now  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  This  was  mistaken 
for  the  statue  of  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  em- 
peror. Had  its  unregenerate  character  been  guessed 
it  would  have  perished  with  the  rest. 

But  the  destruction  was  not  quite  complete.  In  the 
Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  Rome,  a  church 
built  by  Constantine,  are  shown  a  pair  of  doors  in  bronze 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 
The  tradition  may  be  false,  but  it  is  not  unplausible 
and  it  certainly  stands,  for  a  larger  fact.  These  massive 
doors,  entirely  without  sculptured  ornament  or  dis- 
quieting suggestion  of  any  kind,  required  nothing  more 
than  the  inexpensive  process  of  consecration  to  make 
them  available  for  Christian  use,  and  their  conspicuous 
costliness  made  them  a  valuable  addition  to  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  cathedral  splendor.  That  Constantine, 
a  notorious  plunderer  of  ancient  monuments,  should 
have  sanctioned  and  inaugurated  this  conversion  of 
ancient  art  to  ecclesiastical  uses  is  highly  probable,  and 
that  the  process  once  begim  would  be  continued  was 
certain.  Inexcusable  as  were  some  of  the  incidents  of 
the  process,  we  owe  to  it  the  preservation  of  some 
priceless  relics  which  must  otherwise  have  succumbed 
to  accident  and  human  need. 
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These  earliest  doors  are  in  a  sense  the  most  appro- 
priate of  any  bronze  doors  we  know.  They  are  plain 
slabs  of  metal  unmodified  by  the  traditions  of  any  other 
material  or  method.  Their  only  ornament  consists  in 
inlaid  patterns  in  silver,  very  simple  in  the  few  exam- 
ples that  have  been  preserved,  but  capable  of  indefinite 
elaboration  and  any  degree  of  delicacy  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  possibilities  of  this  style  of  decoration  are 
suggested  by  the  superb  floral  patterns  in  inlaid  silver 
in  some  of  the  bronies  from  Pompeii.  That  it  found 
appUcation  in  the  great  doors  of  Roman  monuments  is 
probable.  It  is  a  matter  for  profound  regret  that  this 
art  was  cut  short  in  its  development,  never  to  be  re- 
sumed. Imagine  doors  of  imposing  dimensions  exe- 
cuted in  magnificent  simpUcity,  and  their  plain  surfaces 
decorated  with  elegant  patterns  in  silver,  delicate  and 
appropriate  in  design,  their  polished  whiteness  in  strong 
reUef  against  the  dark  green  of  the  bronze.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  subsequent  device  has  equal 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  decorative  art.  The  Middle 
Ages  discontinued  this  art  for  lack  of  wealth  and  skill; 
the  Renaissance  did  not  resume  it  because  committed 
to  pictorial  tradition.  Here  is  an  opportimity  for  an- 
other Renaissance. 

But  more  doors  were  needed  than  ancient  monuments 
suppUed,  and  the  need  was  met  in  characteristic  fashion. 
Solid  doors  in  the  ever  costlier  bronze  were  out  of  the 
question.  Massive  wooden  doors  were  therefore  substi- 
tuted with  heavy  rails  mortised  together  and  enclosing 
panels  like  our  doors  of  to-day.  Some  had  no  orna- 
ment, others  were  carved  and  painted,  while  in  rare 
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cases  they  were  sheeted  with  bronze  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  masterpieces.  But  these  veneered  doors  were 
fimdamentally  different  from  the  solid  doors  that  pre- 
ceded them.  Their  framed  structure  left  the  surface 
covered  with  sunken  panels,  while  large  nails  with 
protruding  heads  marked  the  junction  of  mortise  and 
tenon.  These  things  had  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  growing  scheme  of  decoration.  The  nail  heads 
were  made  comely  and  then  ornamental,  while  the 
sunken  panels  invited  raised  ornament  rather  than  flat 
designs  appropriate  for  a  plain  surface.  This  foimd 
precedent  in  the  rosettes  with  which  the  Romans  had 
decorated  their  sunken  panels,  and  encouragement  in 
the  character  of  the  thin  bronze  plates  which  could  be 
so  easily  beaten  into  reUef. 

But  rosettes  and  conventional  ornaments  did  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  faith.  The  tradition 
of  pictorial  narrative  was  now  tmiversal  and  could  not 
but  find  application  here.  Whether  the  plates  were 
beaten  or  cast,  representations  in  relief  of  Christian 
stories  are  their  invariable  embellishment.  Thus  for 
centuries  together  these  helpless  and  graceless  products 
of  mediaeval  art,  though  devoid  of  merit  in  themselves, 
were  building  the  traditions  that  were  to  govern  one  of 
the  most  graceful  emanations  of  modem  aesthetic  feel- 
ing. So  when  at  last  the  revival  of  industry  and  com- 
merce created  in  the  Italian  cities  the  wealth  needed 
for  more  serious  undertakings,  and  doors  were  again  cast 
solid,  the  traditions  of  wooden  doors  and  veneer  orna- 
ment persisted.  There  is  no  return  to  the  plain  slab  of 
bronze  with  its  surface  decoration.     The  wooden  frame 
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is  there  with  mortise  and  tenon ;  every  nail  is  in  its  place ; 
the  sunken  panels  are  framed  with  the  usual  mouldings 
and  decorated  with  the  now  traditional  scenes.  The 
great  bronze  doors  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  long 
series  of  their  modem  imitations  are  one  and  all  woodrai 
doors  in  bronze,  essentially  arbitrary  in  form.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  these  wooden  forms  have  certain 
decorative  advantages  which  justify  their  retention, 
the  whole  art  would  suffer  ^rom  the  weakness  and  in- 
sincerity which  is  inseparable  from  mere  imitation. 

Among  the  veneered  wooden  doors  still  preserved  are 
the  famous  doors  of  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose  in  Milan, 
once  closed  in  the  face  of  the  emperor  by  the  powerful 
bishop  whose  name  they  bear,  an  impressive  reminder 
of  the  growing  power  of  the  church  and  the  sinking 
fortunes  of  Rome.  Even  more  interesting  in  a  way  are 
the  doors  of  San  Zeno  in  Verona  whose  helpless  work- 
manship and  grotesque  figures  testify  to  the  continued 
ebb  of  Roman  art.  The  solid  doors  of  the  Pisan 
Cathedral,  still  grotesquely  mediaeval  in  character, 
are  significant  merely  as  indicating  the  advance  in 
wealth  which  was  to  make  better  things  possible. 
Then,  as  now,  wealth  was  a  long  forerunner  of  the  refine- 
ment which  comes  in  its  train. 

These  Pisan  doors  fairly  represent  the  artistic  char- 
acter and  achievements  of  mediaeval  plastic  art.  The 
aim  of  the  artist  was  to  teach  rather  than  to  please. 
His  forms  were  unnatural  enough  of  necessity,  but  so 
far  as  we  can  distinguish  any  intentional  departures 
from  nature  they  are  in  the  interest  of  intelligibility 
rather  than  of  beauty.    It  was  more  important  that  a 
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figure  should  be  identified  than  that  it  should  be  ad- 
mired. This  was  secured,  not  by  subtle  character 
study,  which  neither  the  intellectural  nor  the  technical 
attainments  of  the  artist  made  possible,  but  by  the  use 
of  symbols  and  arbitrary  indications  which  acquire  a 
conventional  meaning.  Thus  Peter  is  known  by  his 
keys,  the  evangelists  by  their  symbols,  Paul  by  his 
sword,  the  saints  by  halos  of  various  styles  suited  to 
their  several  degrees,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  In  the 
later  more  realistic  art  these  things  are  accidents  ;  in 
the  mediaeval  art  they  are  its  essence.  The  story  can 
be  made  out  by  them  alone,  the  figures  being  little  more 
than  bearers  of  the  necessary  symbols  which,  like  the 
characters  of  an  alphabet,  spell  out  the  intended  mean- 
ing. They  in  turn,  incapable  of  naturalness  and  grace 
for  which  the  artist's  skill  was  insufficient,  feel  the  same 
conventionalizing  influence  and  in  the  interest  of  iatelU  - 
gibility,  degenerate  into  symbols  like  the  rest.  They 
spell  much  more  than  they  picture. 

This  didactic  tendency  in  art,  this  effort  for  inteUigi- 
bility,  is  always  present  though  not  always  in  the 
ascendant.  Carried  to  its  utmost  limit  it  has  given  us 
the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  and  then,  our  alphabet, 
the  characters  of  which  were  pictures  once,  but  are  now 
conventionalized  beyond  recognition.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  things  most  easily  understood  are  not  the 
most  natural  things  but  the  things  that  are  most  com- 
pletely set  and  conventionalized.  Our  letters  are  far 
more  intelligible  than  the  pictures  out  of  which  they 
grew.  The  more  we  insist  that  pictures  shall  have 
meanings  that  are  definite  and  clear,  the  more  like 
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letters  they  are  certain  to  become.  Every  line  of  grace 
becomes  a  line  of  ambiguity,  every  touch  of  naturalness 
and  spontaneity  sacrifices  the  pattern-like  exactness 
which  makes  recognition  easy  and  meaning  clear. 
Under  the  well-meant  guidance  of  the  church,  art  had 
been  given  much  of  this  perilous  intelligibihty.  The 
Madonna  is  unmistakable  but  graceless  and  inexpres- 
sive, a  visible  sign  admonishing  to  prayer,  not  a  living 
being  instinct  with  mother  love  or  spiritual  character. 
The  figures  in  a  mediaeval  bronze  relief  are  as  definite 
in  meaning  as  the  knights  and  castles  on  a  chessboard 
and  about  as  true  to  the  names  they  bear.  They  are 
hieroglyphics,  not  art. 

And  so  when  Andrea  Pisano  made  his  great  doors  for 
the  Baptistery  in  Florence,  telling  the  old  stories  with 
figures  fashioned  in  beauty  and  suffusing  the  whole  with 
the  spirit  of  modest  but  exquisite  grace,  the  Florentines, 
who  were  learning  from  the  mighty  Giotto  that  art  could 
make  things  real,  now  learned  with  boundless  delight 
that  art  could  make  things  beautiful  too.  This  was  the 
twofold  discovery  of  these  wonderful  days,  that  art 
could  give  enduring  beauty  and  reality  to  these  things 
that  flit  across  the  path  of  human  life  and  thought,  thus 
preserving  our  most  cherished  experiences. 

It  was  significant  that  these  two  revelations  came 
through  different  men.  Giotto  is  the  apostle  of  reality, 
Andrea  of  beauty.  Seldom  or  never  have  the  two  been 
combined  in  one.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Real 
things  are  not  always  beautiful  things  nor  beautiful 
things  real  things.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  solid  satis- 
faction in  the  sturdy  portrayal  of  reality,  in    truth  to 
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nature  and  a  perception  of  the  deeper  harmonies  upon 
which  Kfe  is  based.  Indeed,  when  this  grasp  of  reality 
extends  to  the  utmost  confines  of  life,  when  the  artist 
rises  above  all  subterfuge  and  fiction  and  interprets  life 
and  nature  in  the  deeper  way  that  our  souls  crave,  art 
acquires  a  majesty  that  appeals  to  our  sublimest  feeling. 
But  this  vaster  realism  of  Giotto,  which  includes  both 
ideal  and  real  in  its  sweep,  has  been  rare  in  art.  And 
the  truth-teller  of  humble  parts  finds  truth  and  beauty 
often  enough  at  strife.  The  hand  that  relentlessly 
draws  the  line  of  character  or  vividly  portrays  vigor  of 
action,  is  not  free  to  swing  its  line  into  rhjrthmic  curves 
or  draw  its  figures  in  attitudes  of  grace.  And  in  turn, 
he  who  would  attain  these  latter  ends  above  all,  who 
would  lead  the  eye  along  delightsome  paths  from  point 
to  point,  disposing  all  in  symmetry  and  giving  his  lines 
the  poetry  of  which  nature  often  recks  so  little,  must 
make  some  sacrifice  of  accustomed  form,  must  be  less 
real  and  less  true. 

Andrea  made  this  sacrifice.  The  unlovely  Salome 
brings  to  the  vindictive  queen  her  gruesome  gift  as  a 
pure  devotee  might  bring  her  offering  to  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  The  soldiers  who  behead  the  sainted  prophet 
stand  in  attitudes  of  gentle  grace,  like  acoljrtes  before  a 
shrine  or  priests  who  give  their  benediction.  The 
thing  is  all  too  lovely  to  be  true.  The  symbols  tell  a 
harsh  tale  against  which  the  gracious  spirit  of  their  soft 
and  yielding  lines  utters  its  subtle  but  resistless  protest. 
But  the  sacrifice  was  not  for  naught.  The  thing  is  too 
lovely  to  be  true  but  not  too  true  to  be  lovely,  as  realism 
in  any  but  its  grandest  forms  is  almost  sure  to  be. 
Realism  may  miss  of  being  art  but  true  loveliness  never. 
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Whether  or  no  the  good  Florentines  realized  what 
Andrea  had  done,  they  held  him  high  in  honor.  For  a 
hundred  years  this  wonder  of  the  world  stood  unique 
in  Florence  and  in  the  world.  And  when  at  last  a  new 
honor  was  decreed  for  the  now  famous  Baptistery,  there 
was  no  small  stir  in  Florence  to  know  upon  whom  should 
fall  the  mantle  of  the  wonderful  Pisan.  Seldom  has 
inheritance  followed  so  closely  the  line  of  spiritual  kin- 
ship. In  rejecting  the  nervous  and  restless  realism  of 
Brunelleschi  and  preferring  the  immortal  goldsmith  for 
the  task,  the  Florentines,  with  all  their  insight,  builded 
better  than  they  knew.  For  in  the  half -revealed  genius 
of  Ghiberti  there  was  disclosed  the  sonship  to  Andrea 
which  is  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit. 

The  children  baptized  in  the  venerable  Baptistery  on 
the  day  that  Ghiberti  began  his  work  passed  through 
childhood  and  adolescence  to  majority  before  the  great 
doors  at  last  swung  into  place  in  the  north  portal  of  the 
Baptistery.  And  now  again  there  was  joy  in  Florence, 
for  the  stately  pageant  of  Scripture  story  was  here 
clothed  with  the  same  exquisite  decorum  and  ineffable 
grace  that  Andrea  was  beUeved  to  have  made  as  inimi- 
table as  it  was  beautiful.  The  artist  had  followed  with 
scrupulous  exactitude  the  tradition  of  the  earher  master. 
The  doors  have  the  same  setting,  the  same  framed 
structure,  the  same  number  of  panels  and  the  same 
pattern  in  the  moulding  that  frames  the  pictured  scenes. 
All  this  was  perhaps  prescribed  ;  in  any  case,  reverence 
for  the  great  forerunner  made  this  inevitable.  But  the 
spirit  that  pervades  these  graceful  scenes  and  which 
most  of  all  recalls  the  earlier  work,  no  authorities  could 
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prescribe  and  no  disciple's  loyalty  make  possible.  It 
is  the  emanation  of  a  kindred  spirit,  the  creation  of  a 
soul  that  was  moved  by  the  same  impulses  and  owned 
the  same  ideals.  Here  again  the  force  of  passion  is 
softened  into  gentleness  ;  unloveliness  becomes  beau- 
tiful and  harshness  disappears  in  grace.  Attitudes  are 
never  strained,  faces  never  distorted,  and  draperies, 
whether  they  represent  the  sackcloth  of  mourning  or 
the  purple  of  the  throne,  hang  in  gracious  curves  whose 
flowing  lines  make  music  to  the  eye. 

But  if  in  these  things  Ghiberti  equaled  his  forerunner, 
in  other  things  he  is  clearly  ambitious  to  outdo  him. 
The  simple  cast  of  the  earlier  drama  does  not  suffice  for 
the  later  artist.  Figures  throng  upon  the  narrow  stage 
and  the  effect  is  heightened  by  new  accessories.  Not 
always  with  advantage  is  the  scene  thus  amplified,  and 
the  eye  turns  with  peculiar  pleasure  to  the  simpler 
panels,  such  as  the  Crucifixion,  where  the  exquisite 
figtu-es  of  the  ministrant  angels  soften  with  their  slender 
curving  forms  the  harsh  lines  of  the  outstretched  limbs 
whose  agony  in  unmitigated  form  Ghiberti  cannot 
reconcile  with  the  spirit  of  art.  Above  all  other  inno- 
vations, however,  we  recognize  the  remarkable  striving 
for  perspective,  the  suggestion  of  depth  and  things  far 
away.  This  is  new  in  bronze  relief.  Andrea  had 
neither  attained  perspective  nor  yet  avoided  the  need 
of  it.  It  remains  the  one  defect  in  his  charming  picto- 
rial scheme. 

Florence  was  still  in  her  heyday  and  Ghiberti  still  in 
his  prime.  Another  portal  remained  unfilled  on  the 
south  side,  Andrea  having  filled  the  front  door  fadng 
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the  altar.  The  opportunity  of  the  Florentines  was 
clear.  There  was  no  competition  now,  no  debate  as  to 
rival  merits.  The  great  master  received  the  commis- 
sion without  prescription  or  limitation.  More  than 
this,  the  Florentines  went  so  far  as  to  remove  Andrea's 
doors  to  the  south  portal  where  they  now  stand,  in 
order  to  give  Ghiberti  the  place  of  honor,  the  portal 
facing  the  high  altar  within  and  the  great  Duomo 
without,  for  his  greater  creation.  Experience  was  ripe, 
resource  ample,  and  genius  imsurpassed  as  Ghiberti 
settled  down  to  his  great  task.  With  infinite  care  and 
love  he  wrought  down  into  the  twilight  of  life,  while  the 
children  that  had  grown  to  manhood  during  the  progress 
of  the  earlier  work  waited  anxiously  for  the  greater  ■ 
revelation  upon  which  they  were  at  last  to  gaze  with 
whitening  hairs.  Seldom  has  a  lifetime  been  so  focused 
upon  a  single  task,  or  the  task  so  rewarded  its  single 
devotion. 

All  that  Ghiberti  stands  for  in  art  is  here  seen  at  its 
best.  The  dreamy  grace  of  his  figures,  that  seem  to 
move  to  tmheard  music,  here  becomes  ineffable.  No 
matter  how  harsh  a  chord  the  theme  suggests,  the  jar  is 
softened  by  exquisite  overtones  till  in  the  rapturous 
melody  the  discord  dies  away.  Whether  it  be  the  hairy 
Esau  fresh  from  the  hunt,  or  angels  awful  with  the  light 
of  the  divine  presence,  one  and  all  they  are  transfigured 
with  irresistible  grace.  AU  the  clanging  contrasts  of 
our  medley  world  here  disappear  and  blend  into  one  of 
the  few  perfect  harmonies  given  us  by  art. 

Not  less  amazing  is  the  technical  advance  marked 
by  these  doors.^^^The  tradition  of  Andrea's  work  is 
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abandoned.  In  ricti  frames  ornamented  by  exquisite 
busts  and  statued  niches  are  arranged  the  broad  panels 
upon  whose  spacious  surface  Ghiberti  stretches  the 
canvas  of  his  incomparable  pictures.  No  narrow  ledge 
of  protruding  bronze  forms  the  crowded  stage.  The 
scene  stretches  into  the  dim  distance  and  the  figures 
move  in  commodious  space,  all  won  from  relief  whose 
total  elevation  scarce  exceeds  an  inch  and  a  half.  The 
painter  with  the  wide  range  of  color  and  the  countless 
gradations  of  shadow  at  his  disposal  can  simulate 
distance  and  the  sense  of  air  and  space  with  ease.  But 
Ghiberti  without  color  or  shadow,  with  nothing  but  the 
sharp  outUne  of  modeled  form  at  his  command,  has 
given  us  these  painter's  effects  in  a  degree  that  no 
painter  had  then  attained.  Not  alone  in  the  grada- 
tion of  long  arcade  or  pillared  aisle  does  he  lead  the  eye 
down  the  long  vista.  The  houses  of  Jericho  fade  away 
in  receding  ranks  behind  the  walls  ;  the  sacrifice  of 
Cain  and  Abel  smokes  in  the  hazy  distance,  and  dim 
and  far  away  Abraham's  uplifted  arm  is  stayed  by  the 
angel's  hand.  We  wait  a  hundred  years  for  the  master 
of  color  and  shade  to  comprehend  the  lesson  thus 
taught  by  the  painter  in  bronze. 

In  all  this  amazing  excellence  there  is  the  inevitable 
sacrifice.  The  harmony  that  rules  the  whole  is  not 
the  harmony  of  truth.  The  uncouthness  of  Esau 
and  the  cunning  of  Jacob  find  no  suggestion  in  the 
celestial  figures  whose  marvelous  grace  enables  them  to 
defy  the  verities  of  the  r61e  they  play.  Not  so  would 
the  vigorous  hand  of  Giotto  have  represented  this  epi- 
sode of  craft  and  deceit.    The  angels  whose  seraphic 
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gentleness  enchants  us  wear  no  brow  of  doom  and  give 
no  hint  that  they  are  commissioned  to  destroy  a  city. 
Nor  is  the  sense  of  reality  enhanced  by  the  repetition  of 
the  same  figure  in  a  single  scepe,  a  naive  mediaeval 
device  which  Giotto  had  discarded,  or  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  superfluous  figures  who  contribute  nothing  but 
the  poetry  of  line  to  a  scene  dominated  by  sensuous 
beauty.  The  imfailing  effort  for  Unes  that  blend  into 
beautiful  patterns,  that  fill  the  space  with  graceful 
forms  and  go  tripping  round  the  frame,  this  knows  little 
of  the  stem  instinct  that  holds  lines  to  the  rigorous 
portrayal  of  character  as  found  in  nature  and  events  as 
they  occur  ia  life.  This  is  a  different  art  from  that  of 
Giotto. 

Different,  but  not  less  real,  not  less  legitimate.  Are 
there  no  better  sentiments  than  sympathy  for  a  disin- 
herited Esau  or  doubtful  admiration  for  a  wily  sup- 
planter?  Are  there  no  experiences  to  be  coveted  save 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  how  things  happened  or 
what  people  were  like?  Are  there  no  meanings  save 
those  that  can  be  crystalized  into  thoughts  and  trans- 
lated into  words?  When  Esau  and  Solomon  are  for- 
gotten and  the  legend  of  the  centuries  has  faded  out  of 
mind,  when  the  brain  is  weary  of  riddles  and  the  mind 
is  tired  of  thoughts,  we  shall  turn  with  undiminished 
pleasure  to  these  matchless  works  which  appeal  to 
senses  that  never  reason  and  never  tire.  It  was  a  pro- 
found prophetic  insight  that  inspired  the  greater 
prophet  of  a  later  day  to  see  in  this  work  so  tmlike  his 
own  the  "Gates  of  Paradise." 
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COSIMO  RossELLi;  PlERO  DI  COSIMO. 

Lessons  16  and  17.    Later  Masters. 

Botticelli;  Filippino  Lippi;  Lo- 
renzo DI  Credi;  Rafaellino  del 
Garbo. 

Essay:    The  Double  Mind  op  the  Renaissance. 
Mary  Montague  Powers 
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EARLY  MASTERS. 

MASOLINO  DA  PANICALE  (Tommaso  di  Cristoforo  di 
Fino).    J383-I447. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Masolino's  reputed  teachers  and  associates  in 
Florence.    His  journey  to  Hungary. 

First  series  of  frescos  in  Castiglione  d'Olona — 
the  Church;  second  series — ^the  Baptistery. 

The  story  of  St.  Catherine,  San  Clemente,  Rome; 
uncertainty  of  the  authorship  of  these  frescos. 

Work  attributed  to  Masolino  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel,  Church  of  the  Carmine,  Florence. 

Growth  of  reaUsm  illustrated  by  comparison  of 
Masolino,  with  Fra  AngeUco;  use  of  contem- 
porary costume  in  pictures  of  scriptural 
events. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHBR  RESEARCH. 

stamina  and  his  pupils. 

Itinerant  artists — their  opportunities  and  their 

difficulties. 
The  historic  church  of  San  Clemente,  Rome. 

(Baedeker,  Central  Italy). 
Story  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria. 
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The  Carmelite  Order. 

Abandonment    of   fourteenth    century    ideals; 

traits    that    distinguish    Quattrocento    from 

Trecento  painting. 
A  Renaissance  Romance — Pippo  Spano.    (Crowe 

and  Cavalcaselle,  Italy,     v.  I.    514.) 

QUESTIONS   ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

No.  J  28 — St.  Catherine  exhorting  Pagans  to  abandon  idolatry. 

Chapel  of  the  Passion,  San  Clemente,  Rome. 

The  church  of  San  Clemente,  founded  in  the  4th  century,  is 
superimposed  upon  Roman  remains  and  is  of  notable  antiquarian 
interest.  Restored  in  the  8th,  9th  and  12th  centuries,  it  still 
preserves  the  arrangement  of  a  primitive  Christian  basiUca. 
At  the  right  of  the  nave  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Passion,  on  the  left 
wall  of  which,  in  two  tiers,  are  painted  scenes  from  the  life  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  and  on  the  altar  wall  a  Crucifixion. 
Whether  these  frescos  are  by  Masolino  or  Masaccio  or  some 
unknown  artist  are  disputed  questions;  at  present  the  balance 
of  opinion  inclines  toward  Masolino.     Painted  1446(?) 

Is  the  meaning  of  the  picture  clear?  Do  all  of  its 
elements  contribute  to  the  telling  of  the  story?  Cf. 
Giotto.  Is  this  more  like  a  real  event?  What  effect 
has  St.  Catherine's  exhortation  upon  her  hearers?      ,t^ 

What  is  the  shape  of  the  room  in  which  the  group 
is  standing?  Did  the  artist  understand  perspective 
and  foreshortening — ^note  arches,  etc.,  altar,  head  on  ex- 
treme right.  How  has  he  shown  that  the  figures  were 
at  different  distances  from  the  foreground?    Is  feeling 
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for  beauty  indicated  in  faces  and  other  elements?  Cf. 
60,  423.  Are  the  faces  expressive,  individual,  or  are 
they  duplicates? 

No.  J29— The  Eternal  Father  in  Glory. 

No.  130— Feast  of  Herod. 

No.  131— Detaa  of  130. 

Baptistery,  Castiglione  d'Olona. 

CaStiglione  d'Olona  is  a  village  near  Milan.  Its  church  and 
the  detached  baptistery  (on  opposite  sides  of  a  court)  were 
adorned  with  frescos  painted  by  Masolino  and  commissioned  by 
Cardinal  Branda  CastigUone — who  was  cardinal  of  San  Clemente, 
Rome,  and  who  ordered  the  frescos  there  also.  The  frescos  iij 
the  baptistery,  executed  several  years  later  than  those  in  the 
church,  were  possibly  contemporary  with  or  later  than  the 
frescos  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  perhaps  1435. 

The  baptistery  is  rectangular  with  a  small  tribune  of  similar 
shape.  The  whole  interior  is  covered  with  frescos,  nearly  all 
relating  to  the  Life  of  the  Baptist.  130,  Feast  of  Herod,  occupies 
one  of  the  side  walls;  129,  Vision  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  at 
Patmos,  is  on  the  ceiUng  of  the  tribune. 

Note  the  knowledge  of  perspective  shown  in  the 
arcades;  the  classic  motif  of  the  frieze;  compare  the 
architecture  with  that  in  Fra  Angelico's  Annimciation, 
120,  and  the  slender  figures  with  those  of  the  San 
Clemente  fresco,  128. 

Do  the  attitudes  of  the  angels  in  129  suggest  repose 
or  flight  or  other  movement?  How  is  the  group  re- 
lieved from  stiffness  or  monotony?  Would  the  wings 
sustain  flight?    Did  the  artist  understand  the  structtu-e 
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of  wings?  Cf.  447.  Has  he  recognized  their  decora- 
tive possibilities?    Cf.  124. 

Is  this  conception  of  the  Eternal  Father  in  accord 
with  contemporary  ideas?  Cf.  421.  Is  it  an  im- 
provement upon  previous  representations  of  the  God- 
head— does  it  stimulate  the  devotional  spirit? 

Cf.  128.  Which  is  the  more  mature  work?  What 
affinities  with  Fra  Angelico's  work? 

In  130,  131  have  the  long  arcades  an  obvious  con- 
nection with  the  story  or  any  reason  for  existence? 
Would  the  picture  have  been  better  if  the  banquet  had 
been  less  subordinated  to  the  architecture?  What 
suggests  that  this  picture  may  have  been  painted  sub- 
sequent to  a  visit  to  Rome  ?  Is  there  any  fault  in  Unear 
perspective? 

Compare  the  mountain  forms  with  61  and  62.  Is  there 
a  resemblance?  Where  may  such  forms  be  actually 
seen?  Explain  the  scene  in  the  background.  Are 
the  figures  properly  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
mountain?    Why  does  it  look  so  artificial? 

Do  the  figures  in  the  foreground  bear  a  correct  rela- 
tion to  the  architecture?  Is  Salome  dancing  or  what 
is  she  doing?  Cf.  76.  Study  the  expression  and  de- 
meanor of  Salome  and  Herodias;  what  value  do  they 
set  on  human  life?  Is  a  different  feeling  expressed 
by  the  other  persons  in  the  picture?  Did  Masolino 
feel  the  subject  deeply  or  superficially? 

Compare  128,  129,  130,  with  work  by  Giotto  and  his 
followers.  What  has  been  gained  during  the  hundred 
years  since  Giotto  painted? 
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No.    J  32— Resuscitation  of  Tabitha.     (Also  called  Raising  of 
Petronilla.) 

No.  133— Detail  of  J32, 

No.  134— St.  Peter  Preaching. 

No.  135— Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden.     (The  Fall.) 
Brancacci  Chapel,  Carmine,  Florence. 

The  Church  and  Monastery  of  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  were 
built  for  the  Carmelites,  a  religious  order  that  derived  its  origin 
from  Elisha,  "who  dwelt  solitary  in  the  midst  of  Carmel." 

The  Brancacci  Chapel  (named  for  its  founder),  in  the  right 
transept  of  the  church,  contains  the  cycle  of  frescos  executed, 
1423-1428,  by  Masolino  and  Masaccio  and  completed  a  half 
century  later  by  Filippino  Lippi,  of  which  the  acts  of  Peter  are 
the  main  subject.  These,  with  the  frescos  in  the  Church  of  the 
Arena  in  Padua  and  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  form  the  three 
important  epoch-making  series  in  Italian  Renaissance  painting. 
The  existing  frescos  are  arranged  in  two  tiers;  on  the  piers  at 
each  side  of  the  entrance  are  four  paintings,  tall  and  narrow; 
on  each  side  wall,  two,  very  wide;  on  the  end  wall,  two  narrow 
ones  at  either  side  of  the  tall  altar  structure.  The  frescos  as- 
cribed to  Masolino  are  in  the  upper  tier;  132  on  the  right  wall; 
134  left  of  the  altar,  135  on  the  right  pier. 

Cf.  132,  133,  130,  128.  Note  similar  tendencies  in 
distribution  of  figures,  in  types,  costume,  background 
accessories;  note  growth  in  nature  study,  in  freedom  of 
action,  in  dramatic  suggestion.  Are  the  interest  and 
surprise  of  the  spectators  vigorous  and  genuine?  Are 
the  citizens  in  the  center  of  132  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  story  or  why  are  they  placed 
there?  Are  they  characteristic  of  Masolino?  Why  is 
the  action  of  the  turbaned  man  near  Tabitha  unnat- 
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ural?  Is  the  figure  of  Tabitha  treated  in  entire  har- 
mony with  those  around  her?  Cf.  Ghiberti's  draperies. 
How  do  faces  and  draperies  in  132  differ  from  previous 
pictures  by  Masolino?  Compare  Masolino's  halo  with 
Giotto's. 

Study  134.  Where  may  be  seen  elsewhere  faces  of  the 
type  of  St.  Peter's?  Is  Peter's  preaching  dentmdatory 
or  persuasive?  Is  the  picture  characterized  by  anima- 
tion? vigor?   dramatic  power? 

Note  arrangement  of  the  group,  the  faces,  the  halo. 
Is  the  execution  of  the  picture  equal  in  all  parts?  Does 
it  seem  most  like  Masolino  or  Masaccio  ? 

What  moment  of  the  story  is  represented  in  135? 
Is  it  a  subject  adapted  to  illustration?  Can  it  be  ex- 
pressed by  pose  and  action  or  does  it  demand  the  play 
of  facial  expression?  Cf.  139.  Does  Masolino's  work 
in  general  convince  one  that  he  can  ably  treat  a  dra- 
matic situation? 

What  suggested  this  modification  of  the  serpent? 
Would  Giotto  have  treated  this  subject  better  or  not 
as  well?  Or  would  he  have  avoided  it  as  beyond  his 
powers? 

Is  this  an  intelligent  treatment  of  the  human  form? 
Suggestive  of  study  from  classic  marbles  or  from  life? 

GENBRAI,  QXJBSTIONS. 

Is  Masolino  a  deeply  religious  artist?  Can  he  tell 
a  story  well?  Is  he  realistic?  Have  his  faces  marked 
individuality?  Are  setting,  landscapes,  details  plausi- 
ble, actual?    Cf.  Giotto.     Is  he  an  idealistic  painter — 
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has  lie  a  pleasing  or  inspiring  fancy?  a  dominating 
feeling  for  beauty?    Cf.  Fra  Angelico. 

Is  he  an  able  technician — ^is  his  perspective  correct? 
Did  he  understand  anatomy?  Do  his  drawing  and 
modeling  indicate  study  of  the  living  model? 

How  does  Masolino's  work  compare  with  that  of 
contemporary  painters  and  sculptors? 

MASACCIO  (Tommaso  di  Set  Giovanni).   I40I-I428? 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

The  second  period  of  marked  activity  in  ItaUan 
painting;  its  new  aims  and  discoveries. 

Masaccio  the  leader  of  fifteenth  century  paint- 
ing; founder  of  the  modem  school;  his  phe- 
nomenal advance  in  nature-study;  manliness 
of  his  art. 

The  Brancacci  Chapel;  arrangement  and  sub- 
jects of  its  frescos:  the  chapel  a  school  for 
contemporary  and  later  artists. 

The  color  scheme  of  Masaccio  and  Masolino. 

Study  diagram  of  Brancacci  Chapel  in  Kugler,  Vasari,  Wolt- 
mann  and  Woermann,  or  Layard. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

The  early  Renaissance — ^transformation  in 
scholarship  and  the  fine  arts;  discoveries; 
mechanical  inventions. 

Civic  conditions  in  Florence  at  the  begianing 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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The  Italian   Despot  and  his  relation  to  the 

culture  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  process  of  transferring  frescos  from  walls 

to  canvas.     (Violet  Paget.    "Juvenilia,"  v.  I. 

77-78.) 

QUESTIONS   ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

No.  139 — Expulsion  from  Eden. 

Brancacci  Chapel,  Carmine,  Florence. 

This  and  Masolino's  Adam  and  Eve  are  the  upper  panels  on 
the  two  pilasters,  which  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  entrance  to 
the  chapel.     Date  of  Masaccio's  frescos,  1425-1428. 

Study  pose  of  Adam  and  Eve  minutely;  compare 
with  similar  attitudes  in  living  persons;  extract  all  the 
meaning  of  the  picture  and  note  every  sign  of  the 
artist's  abiUty. 

Compare  these  with  the  nude  figures  by  Masolino. 
Note  the  limbs,  joints,  muscles,  the  finer  undulations 
of  surface;  the  attitudes  of  poise  and  movement. 

Is  Adam's  feeUng  natural?  Is  it  overdrawn?  Does 
it  lack  dignity?  In  what  various  ways  does  the  figure 
express  this  feeling?  Are  the  face  and  figure  of  Eve 
indicative  of  childish  grief?  or  terror?  or  a  deeper, 
more  complex  feeling? 

How  does  the  angel  compare  with  those  by  Masolino, 
(cf.  129)  and  by  Giotto  (cf.  67,  68)  in  poise,  in  senti- 
ment, in  dignity?  ' 

How  does  this  compare  with  135  in  the  dramatic 
quaUty  of  the  theme?  in  vitality,  in  dramatic  force? 
Is  the  difference  in  the  theme  chosen  or  in  the  artist's 
grasp  of  his  subject? 
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No.  140— The  Ttibnte  Money. 

No.  I4J— No.  J42— Details  of  J40. 

Brancacci  Chapel,  Carmine,  Florence. 

Upper  fresco,  left  side  wall  of  Chapel. 

Three  incidents  &re  represented:  Christ's  decision  in  the 
dispute  over  the  tax;  Peter  obtaining  the  piece  of  silver  from 
the  mouth  of  the  fish ;  Peter  giving  the  money  to  the  tax-gatherer. 

What  is  indicated  by  different  styles  of  costume? 
Are  the  faces  individual —  i.  e.,  was  an  attempt  made 
to  characterize  each  of  the  disciples?  Is  there  a  ten- 
dency to  duplication  or  pairs?  Does  the  leader  show 
his  leadership  in  face  or  manner?  How  far  does  he 
correspond  to  the  modem  ideal  of  Christ? 

Is  the  architecture  plausible  or  fanciful?  How 
much  relianceis  placed  upon  it  to  indicate  perspective? 
Cf.  130.  Is  the  sense  of  atmosphere  in  the  background 
only  or  in  the  group  of  figures?    Cf.  Masolino,  131. 

What  has  Masacdo  made  the  main  incident  and 
what  the  contributory  incidents?  Has  the  picture 
unity  of  design?  Does  the  treatment  of  drapery  indi- 
cate clearly  the  kind  of  garment  and  the  way  it  is  worn? 
Would  more  detail  increase  the  interest  or  beauty  of 
the  picture?  Compare  Masaccio's  representation  of 
the  halo  with  MasoUno's.  What  is  indicated  as  to  their 
relative  ability?  Is  such  indication  borne  out  by 
other  details? 

Compare  faces,  attitudes,  drapery,  landscapes,  depth, 
sense  of  atmosphere  with  hke  characteristics  in  the 
work   of   Giotto,  the  Giotteschi,   and    Fra  Angdico 
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(remembering  that  most  of  Fra  Angelico's  work  was 
done  after  Masaccio's  death  and  with  full  knowledge  of 
what  he  had  accomplished).  How i^as  Masaccio  repre- 
sentative of  modem  thought? 

No.  143 — St.  Peter  Distriboting  Alms. 
Brancacci  Chapel,  Carinine,  Florence. 
Lower  fressco  at  right  of  altar. 
St.  Peter  is  accompanied  by  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

How  far  has  the  artist  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
actor?  Is  Masaccio's  work  emotional?  Is  it  desti- 
tute of  emotion? 

Does  the  man  with  a  bald  head  draw  attention  away 
from  the  prominent  actors  in  the  scene?  oris  he  placed 
there  to  give  variety  to  a  subordinate  part  of  the  group? 
Is  it  permissible  to  introduce  into  a  scene  of  serious 
import  an  element  that  carries  with  it  a  suggestion  of 
the  grotesque?  How  has  Masaccio  avoided  monotony 
in  a  group  where  all  heads  are  on  the  same  level?  Cf. 
140,  213.  Is  the  picture  Ughted  consistently?  Is  the 
work  as  simple  and  direct  as  in  140? 

Is  the  St.  Peter  tjrpe  the  same  in  all  these  Brancacci 
frescos?  How  do  the  faces  differ  from  MasoUno's? 
the  architecture?  attitudes?  other  incidental  details? 
Would  the  authenticity  of  the  work  be  best  deter- 
mined by  comparison  of  important  features,  as  com- 
position, facial  expression,  etc.,  or  of  minor  details, 
like  the  halo,  shape  of  windows,  etc.,  which  the  'artist 
has  painted  unconsciously? 
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No.  144— St.  Peter  Baptizing. 
Brancacci  Chapel,  Carmine,  Florence. 
Upper  fresco  at  right  of  altar. 
What  innovation  has  Masacdo  introduced?     Has  he 
conceived  the  scene  plausibly? 

Why  does  the  nude  youth  who  is  waiting  stoop  and 
fold  his  arms?  What  is  the  effect  of  introducing  this 
vivid  piece  of  reaUsm  into  a  conventional  religious 
theme?  Does  it  increase  its  spiritual  significance? 
Does  it  unduly  emphasize  its  natural  and  human  as- 
pect? Has  any  previous  painter  adopted  this  prin- 
ciple in  representing  religious  scoies? 

NoTB. — MasoUno's  Baptism  of  Christ  at  Castiglione  d'Olona, 
which  contains  a  shivering  nude,  ha-s  given  rise  to  conjecture  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  idea — whether  it  originated  with  Masolino 
or  Masacdo  or  is  one  of  those  ideas  that,  arising  from  some  un- 
known source,  becomes  common  property  among  artists. 

No.  145— Portrait  of  an  Old  Man. 
Uffizi,  Florence. 

Fresco :  said  to  be  a  portraitof  theold  Sacristan  of  the  Carmine. 
Attributed  also  to  Filippino  Lippi. 

Does  this  seem  an  ideal  face  or  a  portrait?  a  charac- 
ter study  or  merely  a  piece  of  technique?  Are  the 
!Sprms  flat  or  round  and  full?  Cf.  131.  Would  more 
diitail  add  to  its  value  as  a  portrait?  as  an  artistic  pro- 
duct? Cf.  174,  206.  How  does  the  medium  that  was 
used  affect  the  problem? 

Is  this  a  satisfactory  way  of  rendering  folds?  Is  the 
pictures  equally  finished  in  all  parts?    Cf.  217.     Is  the 
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ear  bent  by  the  cap  or  is  it  a  mannerism  that  may  be 
fomid  elsewhere  in  Masaccio's  work? 

GENERAL  QUBSTIONS. 

How  does  Masaccio  represent  perspective  depth: 
by  architecture?  by  conspicuous  arrangement  of  simi- 
lar objects  and  gradation  of  size?  by  atmosphere? 
Is  he  successful  in  comparison  with  earlier  painters? 
with  later  painters? 

In  his  landscapes  are  details  more  numerous?  more 
conspicuous?  more  carefully  executed  than  by  other 
painters?  In  what  does  his  success  in  this  coimection 
consist? 

Is  realism  noticeable  elsewhere  than  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  human  subject?  Are  his  conceptions 
trivial  or  dignified?  noble  or  base?  beautiful  or  ugly? 
religious  or  otherwise?  Whom  does  he  most  resemble 
among  earlier  or  contemporary  painters  or  sculptors? 
Why? 
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FRA  FILIPPO  LIPPI.    I406?-I469. 

OUTUNB   POR  STUDY 

Fra  Filippo's  temperament  and  his  environ- 
ment; can  the  moral  standard  of  the  times 
excuse  his  lack  of  moral  integrity? 

His  early  panel  pictures — their  charm  and 
devotional  character.  Compare  with  Fra 
Angelico. 

Frescos  in  the  Cathedral  at  Prato. 

Masaccio's  influence  on  Fra  Lippo. 

Substitution  of  human  sentiment  for  spiritual 
significance  in  his  later  works;  his  Madonna 
types. 

His  frescos  in  the  Cathedral  at  Spoleto. 

Introduction  of  the  circular  picture  (tondo) ; 
quality  of  Fra  Lippo's  color;  contemporary 
costume  in  his  pictures;  life-likeness  of  his 
children ;  fondness  for  flowers. 

Fra  Lippo's  influence  on  art  ideals.  ' 

TOPICS   FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Cosimo,  the  founder  of  the  Medici  despotism. 

(Yriarte,  Florence.     Symonds,  Sketches.) 
Cause  of  popularity  of  the  Madonna  theme  in  art. 
The  technique  of  tempera  and  fresco. 

QUESTIONS   ON  SPECIAI,   PICTURES. 

No.  154 — Annunciation. 
Academy,  Florence. 
Tempera oa  wood;  height  of  figures,  1  ft.  3  in.     Upper  figures 
on  two  shutters  of  an  altarpiece;  the  lower  figures  are  St.  Anthony 
and  John  the  Baptist. 
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No.  J  55 — Aimonciation. 

National  Gallery,  London. 

Tempera  on  wood.  This  and  157,  lunette-shaped  panels,  4 
ft.  llj  in.  long,  2  ft.  2  in.  high,  were  probably  painted  for  the 
Medici,  as  they  bear  the  family  coat  of  arms,  three  feathers  in  a 
ring.  They  were  formerly  over  doors  in  a  room  of  the  palace  of 
the  Medici  (now  known  as  the  Riccardi  Palace).  These  lunettes 
areamong  the  finest  examples  of  Fra  Lippo'searly  work,  miniature- 
like in  their  fiiish  and  in  their  clear,  brilliant  color,  the  beauty 
of  the  faces  and  the  dainty  details. 

Why  does  the  lily  appear  in  both  of  these  pictures? 
What  other  symbols  are  there?  Examine  the  orna- 
ment on  the  hem  of  the  robes.  What  signs  of  training 
in  miniature  painting?  Compare  with  Masaccio; 
with  Fra  Angelico. 

Do  the  garments  indicate  the  lines  of  the  forms 
within?  Note  the  folds  as  they  touch  the  grotmd  in 
154;  are  these  mannerisms  of  Fra  I/ippo  or  an  indica- 
tion of  certain  movements  of  the  figures?  Cf.  the 
Pisani',  380,  382  (comer  figure),  389,  395;  Ghiberti, 
425;  also  146,  150,  151. 

Study  the  composition  of  155.  Is  it  compact  or 
loose?  Graceful  or  abrupt?  Is  every  line  drawn 
with  reference  to  every  other,  i.  e.,  did  the  artist  see 
the  lunette  as  a  whole  or  as  a  collection  of  tmits? 

Compare  155  and  120.  What  resemblances?  What 
differences?  Do  Virgin  and  Angel  show  deep  feeling? 
Does  youthful  charm  or  religious  sentiment  predomi- 
nate? 
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No.  157 — Seven  Saints. 

National  Gallery,  London. 

John  the  Baptist  sits  between  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic; 
at  the  left  are  SS.  Cosmo  and  Lawrence  ;  at  the  right,  SS. 
Anthony  and  Peter  Martyr.  Companion  piece  to  155.  See 
note. 

Recall  other  groups  of  saints  by  painters  of  this  and 
preceding  epochs;  how  does  this  group  differ  from 
them?  Are  all  interested  in  the  same  matter?  What 
elements  of  beauty  in  the  composition?  Has  the 
painter  consciously  sought  beauty?  Has  he  sacrificed 
to  it  the  reUgious  character  of  the  picture?  Cf.  153, 
1 55.     Which  of  the  three  is  best  adapted  to  its  frame  ? 

No.  J5I — ^Madonna  Adoring  the  Child. 
Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  BerUn. 

Tempera  on  wood.  The  monk  in  the  background  is  St. 
Bernard. 

This  is  the  latest  of  that  charming  group  of  early  Madonnas 
by  Fra  Lippo  which  are  characterized  by  devout  simplicity. 
He  has  treated  the  same  subject  in  a  similar'  manner  on  two  other 
panels,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Academy,  Florence. 

Did  the  artist  strive  to  make  this  a  natural  land- 
scape? What  details  are  most,  what  least  successful? 
What  effect  have  the  many  vertical  lines  upon  the 
sentiment  of  the  picture? 

Do  the  adult  figures  convey  the  idea  of  absorbed 
devotion?  Are  the  children  religious  or  lusty  in  ap- 
Warance?  What  was  required?  To  what  can  be 
attributed  Fra  Lippo' s  choice?    Has  any  child  of  this 
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sort  appeared  in  art  before  this  time?    Cf.  60,  114, 
115,  465. 

No.  J  49 — Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

Academy,  Florence. 
8  ft.  Hi  in.  by  5  ft.  6  in.  The  most  important  of  Fra  Lippo's 
easel  pictures.  Commissioned,  1434,  for  the  high  altar  of  Sant' 
Ambrogio,  Florence,  and  finished  seven  years  after.  (Strutt, 
Fra  Lippo's  latest  biographer,  adopts  this  date;  Lafenestre 
places  the  whole  transaction  six  or  seven  years  later).  Fra 
Lippo  himself,  kneeling  with  folded  hands,  is  in  the  right  fore- 
ground. The  scroll  held  by  the  angel  in  front  of  him  bears  the 
inscription,  "Iste  perfecit  opus."  Note  that  the  halo  gives  place 
to  wreaths  of  roses.  "The  work  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  rejoic- 
ing materiaUty." 

Where  is  this  scene  supposed  to  be  laid?  Identify 
the  rank  and  function  of  the  figures  beside  the  Al- 
mighty; in  the  sides  and  foreground  of  the  picture. 
Is  the  joy  of  the  angels  reflected  in  the  earthly  partici- 
pants in  the  scene?  Do  they  seem  to  consider  this 
an  important  event?  How  many  give  their  attention 
to  the  coronation?  What  would  be  the  attitude  of 
the  participants  in  an  earthly  coronation?  Explain 
the  psychological  detachment  of  the  group  in  the  cen- 
tral foreground. 

Compare  the  angels  with  Fra  Angelico's.  What 
advance  in  beauty,  in  technical  skill,  in  spiritual  con- 
tent? 

No.  J  50 — Madonna  with  Saints  and  Angels. 
Louvre,  Paris. 
On  wood,  7  ft.  11  in.  by  7  ft. 
Commissioned  by  a  captain  of  Or  San  Michele  for  a  chapel 
in  Santo  Spirito,  about  1438.     The  predella  is  now  in  the  Aca- 
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demy,  Florence.  Of  all  Fra  Lippo's  easel  pictures  ttiis,  although 
injured  by  time  and  rep0.ints,  "approaches  most  nearly  the 
dignity  of  Masaccio." 

What  kind  of  homage  would  this  Madonna  inspire? 
Are  the  angels  truly  celestial  beings,  or  just  boys? 
Is,  the  composition  solemn  or  joyous,  or  does  it  lack 
imagination?  Which  dominates  the  picture,  earnest- 
ness and  nobility  of  feeling,  or  sensuous  beauty? 

Is  the  Mother's  support  of  the  Child  sufficient?  Is 
the  group  natural?  attractive?  Note  the  perfect 
perspective.  Cf.  149.  In  which  pictiure  is  there 
more  air  and  spaciousness?  more  variety?  Which 
displays  greater  skill  in  arrangement  and  texture  of 
draperies?    Which  is  the  more  mature  work? 

No.  J46 — St.  John  taking  leave  of  his  mother. 

No.  148. — Salome:  detail  of  feast  of  Herod. 

No.  J47 — Obsequies  of  St.  Stephen. 

Cathedral,  Prate. 

Frescos;  executed  1452-1467. 

The  little  Duomo  of  Prato,  begun  in  the  12th  century,  was 
completed  by  Giovanni  Pisano  in  the  14th.  On  a  corner  of  the 
fafade,  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century,  is  the  charming  open-air 
pulpit,  with  relief  sculptures  by  Donatello  (see  442).  Few  if 
any  stained  glass  windows  in  Italy  compare  in  size  and  mag- 
nificence with  that  which  fills  the  end  of  the  choir  and  which  was 
probably  designed  by  Fra  Lippo.  His  important  series  of  frescos, 
commissioned  by  Provost  Carlo  de'  Medici  (natural  son  of  Cosimo), 
cover  the  side  walls  of  the  choir  in  two  tiers  with  lunettes  above; 
the  subjects  of  the  right  side  are  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist ; 
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of  the  left,  from  the  life  of  St.  Stephen.  Figures  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, also  indicating  a  notable  artistic  advance,  are  on  the 
ceiling. 

In  146  are  all  the  group  absorbed  in  the  leave- 
taking?  Are  there  any  unnecessary  accessories?  Note 
resemblance  to  the  largaiess  and  simplicity  of  Masaccio's 
draperies.  Has  this  work  the  quality  of  grandeur? 
Have  any  easel  pictures  by  Fra  I/ippo  that  quality? 
Is  the  group  well  balanced?  Are  the  figures  natural, 
easy  in  pose,  well  drawn  ?  Where  else  in  Fra  Lippo's 
pictures  is  there  a  figure  similar  to  John's  mother? 
Which  is  the  best? 

Compare  148  with  Masolino,  130;  Donatello,  436; 
A.  Pisano,  395.  Which  is  most  like  a  real  incident? 
Compared  with  Fra  Lippo  wherein  do  the  others  fall 
short?  How  far  is  Fra  Lippo's  Salome  convincing, 
i.  e.,  is  she  interested  in  what  she  is  doing,  is  she  doing 
it  well,  are  the  draperies  suited  to  the  occasion,  do 
they  fall  in  harmony  with  the  movement,  is  the  action 
correct?  Is  the  dramatic  quality  exaggerated?  Could 
this  Salome  so  enchant  a  ruler  as  to  make  him  forget 
honor  and  humanity?  How  does  this  entitle  Fra 
Lippo  to  a  position  in  advance  of  contemporary  artists? 

No,  147  is  largely  a  collection  of  portraits  of  distinguished  per- 
sons. The  prominent  figure  in  the  group  at  the  foot  of  the  bier 
is  said  to  be  Carlo  de'  Medici. 

How  does  147  compare  with  149  as  a  serious  and 
dignified  composition?  Is  it  characterized  by  deep 
feeliag  or  merely  by  decorum?  What  value  in  the 
composition  have  the  sibyl-like  figures  seated  beside 
the  bier?*   What  effect  on  the  sentiment? 
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Does  this  composition  prove  Fra  I/ippo  to  have 
been  superior  in  design?  Cf.  130,  132,  140.  Is  it 
richer,  more  complex,  more  animated? 

Is  this  a  satisfactory  representation  of  death?  Cf. 
408,  Compare  the  architecture  with  120,  130.  Where 
does  the  light  come  from?  How  is  a  brilliant  effect 
obtained?  Are  the  figures  agreeably  proportioned 
to  the  architecture?  Is  this  an  advance  on  previous 
works  by  the  artist? 

No.  152 — ^Madonna  and  Child  with  two  Angels. 

Uffizi,  Florence. 

On  wood,  2  ft.  9  in.  by  1  ft.  8  in. 

No.  156 — Madonna,  Child,  and  Angel. 

Innocenti,  Florence. 

152  is  a  masterpiece,  painted  1457,  during  the  period  when 
Fra  Lippo  was  e'ngaged  upon  the  Prato  frescos.  The  peculiar 
Madonna  type,  so  marked  in  these  pictures  and  apparent  in  other 
female  subjects,  is  believed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  nun 
I,ucrezia  Buti.  156  is  usually  considered  a  replica  of  152  with 
modifications;  but  Steinmann,  Botticelli's  biographer,  claims 
it  for  Botticelli  and  calls  attention  to  the  similar  scheme  of 
composition  in  this  and  the  Chigi  Madonna  (illustrated  in 
Botticelli's  biographies). 

Compare  152  with  155,  154,  153.  What  advance 
in  drawing,  pose,  hands,  drapery,  and  in  general  free- 
dom and  mastery?  In  massing  light  and  shade? 
Note  the  harmonious  interrelation  of  foreground  and 
background  lines  and  compare  in  this  particular  with 
151.     Compare  Madonna  with  Salome,  148,  as  to  type 
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and  character  of  transparent  draperies.  Note  the  high 
vitality  of  the  group;  does  it  conflict  with  the  reUgious 
intent  of  the  picture? 

Is  156  of  deeper  spirituality  than  152?  Which  of 
the  figures  best  bears  out  its  traditional  character? 
which  least?  What  must  have  been  the  painter's 
relation  to  ecclesiastical  tradition?  What  is  implied 
by  the  direction  of  the  angel's  glance?  Is  it  usual  for 
Fra  Wppo  to  give  so  much  attention  to  graceful  ar- 
rangement? 

No.  I53^Madonna  and  Child. 
Pitti,  Florence. 
Tondo,  diameter  4  ft.,  figures  life  size. 
Fra  Lippo  was  one  of  the  first  if  not  the  very  first  painter  to 
use  the  circular  form  of  composition.     This  is  possibly  the  finest 
of  his  easel  pictures  and  one  very  important  in  the  history  of 
art  because  of  the  new  spirit  disclosed  and  its  influence  on  later 
15th  century  painters.     Strutt  says,  "It  is  a  masterly  translation 
of  the  hieratic  into  the  human."     In  the  background  are  repre- 
sented the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  and  Meetiag  of  Joachim  and  Anna. 
The  griflBn  on  the  side  of  the  platform  behind  Madonna  may  be 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  family  for  whom  the  picture  was  painted. 

Is  this  Madonna  an  idealized  woman  or  a  portrait? 
Is  her  face  spiritual  or  beautiful  in  a  high  sense?  Is  it 
piquant  and  attractive?  Cf.  152,  also  the  girl  with 
two  children  in  foreground  of  149.  Of  what  are  the 
innovations  in  costume,  headdress,  etc.,  significant? 

Interpret  the  object  held  by  the  Child.  Does  that 
account  for  the  Mother's  abstracted  expression? 

What  reason  for  introducing  the  background  inci- 
dents?   Note  the  figure  bearing  a  burden  on  her  head : 
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does  it  look  like  a  figure  drawn  from  contemporary 
life?    Was  it  original  with  Fra  Lippo? 

Are  there  any  defiects  of  perspective  or  converging 
lines?  Where  do  these  lines  meet?  Is  this  significant? 
Is  the  composition  adapted  to  a  round  frame? 

No.  158 — Madonna  and  Child. 
Poldi-Pezzoli,  Milan. 

School  of  Filippo  Lippi  and  of  later  date  than  the  master. 
The  minuteness  and  distinctness  of  landscape  details  suggest 
Flemish  influence. 

Which  of  the  three  figures  is  most  like  a  corres- 
ponding figure  in  Fra  Lippo's  work?  Is  his  spirit  in 
this  work  as  a  whole?  His  force  and  animation?  How 
does  it  differ  from  his  work? 

Are  the  landscape  and  accessories — drapery,  flowers, 
nimbus  —  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
than  in  any  picture  previously  studied?  Was  the 
picture  painted  with  painstaking  care  or  with  the 
freedom  and  boldness  of  a  master? 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 

How  old  was  Fra  I/ippo  when  the  frescos  of  the  Bran- 
cacci  Chapel  were  begtm?  Is  his  work  an  improve- 
ment over  previous  painters  in  drawing  and  mod- 
eling?   In  perspective?     In  expression  of  beauty? 

What  evidences  of  Masacdo's  influence?  What 
was  Ghiberti  doing  during  Filippo's  first  period,  1431- 
1441?  Brunelleschi?  Donatello?  On  what  was  Don- 
atello   working   during   Fra   lyippo's  second   period, 
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1441-1452?  What  painters  flourished  in  Florence  at 
this  time?  (Consult  dates  in  Catalogue  of  Reproduc- 
tions.) Compared  with  these  painters  and  sculptors, 
what  were  FiUppo  I^ippi's  innovations?  How  did  he 
"  herald  the  perfected  work  of  the  sixteenth  century?" 

What  was  the  nature  of  his  influence  upon, the  art 
conception  of  Madonna?  Did  he  emphasize  her 
spirituality,  her  sympathy,  her  suffering,  her  greatness 
of  character,  or  her  physical  beauty,  her  femininity? 

What  was  the  current  theological  conception  of  the 
Christ-child?  Did  Fra  Lippo  assist  toward  its  realiza- 
tion or  lead  the  way  to  its  abandonment? 

■Was  he  skillful  in  narrative?  Was  he  dramatic? 
Was  he  psychological,  i.  e.,  did  he  study  individual 
character  and  suggest  latent  possibilities?  Had  he  a 
sense  of  the  real  in  connection  with  the  human  figure? 
Was  his  influence  on  art  sane  and  healthy?  Did  he 
advance  religious  art  to  a  higher  plane?  Apply,  the 
same  questions  to  Fra  Angelico,  comparing  carefully 
with  Fra  I/ippo  from  point  to  point. 
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ANDREA  DEL   CASTAGNO   (Andrea  degl'   Impiccate). 
I390-I457. 

OUTLINB  IfOR  STUDY. 

Andrea  an  exponent  of  the  aims  of  the  scientific 
school;  his  vigorous  draughtsmanship;  indif- 
ference to  beauty. 

Paintings  of  illustrious  persons  and  mjrthological 
characters  for  the  Villa  Pandolfini,  now  in 
Convent  Sant'  ApoUonia,  Florence ;  his  Last 
Supper  and  other  paintings  in  the  Convent. 

Kquestrian  portrait  of  Niccold  da  TolentLuo, 
in  the  Cathedral,  Florence. 

Andrea's  pupils. 

TOPICS  FOR   FURTHER   RESEARCH. 

A  group  of  minor  painters — Domenico  Vene- 

ziano,     Dello    DeUi,    Alessio     Baldovinetti, 

Francesco  Pesellino. 
Difficulties  attending  the  adoption  of  a  new 

medium  in  painting:  early  workers  in  oil. 

(Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Painting  in   Italy. 

II.  354-356;  372-381 ;  old  edition). 
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questions  on  special  pictures. 

No.  136 — ^Portraft  of  Farinata  degii  Uberti. 
Convent  Sant'  Apollonia,  Florence. 

Frescos  transferred  to  canvas;  figure  a  little  over  life  size. 

One  of  a  series  of  nine  distinguished  men,  queens  and  sibyls 
painted  in  the  niches  of  a  hall  of  Villa  Pandolfini  at  Legnaia, 
near  Florence.  Not  actual  portraits,  as  the  subjects  were  not 
living  in  the  artist's  day. 

Farinata  degli  Uberti,  a  renowned  Ghibelline  leader  of  the 
13th  century,  was  exiled  from  Florence  but  regained  his  civic 
rights  after  the  bloody  battleof  Monte  Aperto,  in  which  the  Guelfs 
were  routed.  So  feared  and  hated  were  the  tJberti  family  that 
during  Parinata's  exile  their  palace  had  been  razed  to  the 
ground  and  penalties  attached  to  rebuilding  on  that  site  (see 
the  irregular  ground  plan  of  the  present  Palazzo  Vecchio). 
Despite  this  injury,  when  the  victorious  Ghibellines  proposed 
the  destruction  of  Florence,  Farinata  alone  dissented  and  so 
valiantly  did  he  maintain  his  opposition  that  the  city  was  saved. 
For  this  magnanimity  he  has  been  immortalized  by  Dante. 
(Inferno,  Canto  X). 

Does  the  stiffness  of  the  figure  indicate  ignorance  of 
anatomy,  or  is  its  action  correct,  considering  that  it  is 
encased  in  armor?  Does  it  recall  contemporaneous 
sculpture?  Is  there  any  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
figure  appearing  high  shouldered  and  short  waisted  ? 
Has  the  artist  so  arranged  the  decorative  elements 
at  his  disposal  that  the  work  has  an  ornamental  charac- 
ter? 

Does  this  leave  the  impression  of  a  portrait,  an  ideal, 
or  a  symbolical  figure?  Which  is  more  impressive — 
the  face,  the  martial  attitude,  or  details  of  costume? 
Is  the  man's  historic  character  well  expressed  in  the 
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picture?     (Try  to  divine  the  character  by  study  of 
the  face,  then  verify  it  by  reading  his  history.) 

Is  any  face  in  Masolino's  pictures  as  expressive  as 
this?  Do  his  subjects  call  for  such  intense  charac- 
terization? Is  the  attitude  more  or  less  correct,  more 
or  less  appropriate  than  is  the  case  in  Masolino's  pic- 
tures? Contrast  Andrea  with  Masolino  in  the  particu- 
lars suggested  by  the  general  questions  on  the  latter 
as  far  as  this  single  work  permits;  with  Ghiberti;  with 
Giotto. 

Note.' — -The  point  of  all  such  comparisons  is  not  merely  to 
rank  one  artist  above  another,  but  to  discern  different  ways  in 
which  artists  may  attain  to  excellence.  Nothing  so  limits  our 
enjoyment  as  to  confine  our  attention  to  a  single  line  of  excellence. 
Giotto  and  Ghiberti  are  artists  of  the  very  highest  rank,  but 
they  have  scarcely  one  excellence  in  common.  Rarely  may 
two  artists  be  compared  with  moreprofit,but  if  the  effort  be  merely 
to  decide  which  is  the  greater,  the  comparison  is  altogether 
futile. 

FRANCESCO  PESELLINO.     J422-J457. 

No.  J65 — ^Miracle  of  St.  Anthony. 

Academy,  Florence. 

On  wood;  figures  about  7  inches  in  height. 

One  of  three  predella  panels  painted  by  Pesellino  for  an  altar- 
piece  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  St.  Anthony  is  speaking  from  a 
pulpit,  while  an  attendant  endeavors  to  find  the  heart  in  the  dead 
body  of  an  usurer.  In  an  adjoining  apartment  the  heart  is  dis- 
covered in  a  chest  of  silver.  A  predella  is  often  slight  and  sketchy 
work;  but  this  little  composition  is  designed  and  painted  with 
care  and  miniature-like  finish. 
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Do  the  figures  around  the  bier  express,  in  faces 
and  attitudes,  appropriate  feeUng?  Note  the  ease  and 
individualism  of  the  two  seated  mourners  whose 
backs  are  turned  toward  us.  Does  the  picture  indicate 
that  the  painter  possessed  dramatic  power?  Cf.  147, 
57.  That  he  loved  beauty?  Cf.  152.  That  he  had 
the  decorative  sense?  Cf.  155.  That  he  was  able 
to  meet  the  artistic  requirements  of  his  time?  Is  any 
canon  of  good  taste  observed  here  that  is  disregarded 
in  149? 

Is  the  picture  poetic  or  realistic?  Is  realism  neces- 
sarily destitute  of  poetry?  Why  is  not  this  picture 
more  interesting? 

No.  166— The  Trinity. 

National  Gallery,  London. 

Tempera,  on  poplar  wood  in  form  of  a  cross.  Figures  nearly 
life  size. 

Ordered  for  Santa  Trinity,  Pistoja,  shortly  before  the  death 
of  Pesellino,  and  probably  finished  by  assistants.  Note  the 
combination  of  an  actual  and  a  mythical  incident. 

Is  there  a  psychological  reason  for  keeping  the 
figure  "of  Christ  light  and  prominent  and  the  Father  with 
his  angels  dim  and  shadowy?  What  other  artists  of 
this  period  painted  similar  landscape?  Why  is  it  so 
subordinated? 

Note  the  careful  articulation  of  the  knees,  the  draw- 
ing of  the  feet,  the  knowledge  indicated  by  the  modeling 
of  the  torso;  the  arrangement  of  drapery.  Describe 
the  advance  made  upon  165.  Can  any  other  pictures 
of  this  time  (1452-1457)  be.  found  that  show  equal 
advance  in  scientific  treatment  and  in  beauty? 
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PAOLO  UCCELLO  (Paolo  Doni).     I397?-t475. 
OUTUNB  FOR  STUDY. 

Uccello's  devotion  to  the  study  of  perspective. 

His  connection  with  Ghiberti. 
Equestrian  portrait  of  Hawkwood,  Cathedral, 

Florence.     Battle  pieces. 
Frescos  in  Cloister  of  Santa  Maria  Novella. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Specialization  in  painting  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Loss  and  gain  in  art  through  the  pursuit  of 
scientific  accuracy. 

A  man  of  war  in  the  Early  Renaissance  (Hawk- 
wood). 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

No.  137— Battle  of  Sant'  Egidio. 
National  Gallery,  London. 
Tempera  on  wood,  6  ft.  By  10  ft.  5  in. 
One  of  a  series  of  foiu-  battle  pieces  painted  for  the  family  of 
Bartolini,  in  Via  Gualfonda,  Florence.     Of  these  one  is  in  the 
Uffizi,  one  in  the  Louvre.     Sant'  Egidio  is  the  best  of  the  four 
panels,  but  was  restored  by  Bugiardini  in  the  16th  century. 
It  represents,   conjecturally,   a  battle  fought,   1416,  by  Carlo 
Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini,  who  appears  in  the  for^;round,  with 
his  yoimg  nephew  Galeazzo   (or  Galeotto).     This  youth,  who 
died  in  early  life,  was  elder  brother  of  the  infamous  Sigismondo 
Malatesta. 

Is  there  any  suggestion  of  the  rush  of  onset?    Of 
violent  action?    Do  the  visible  faces  express  appropri- 
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ate  feeling?  Do  the  horses,  the  mountains  suggest 
nature  study  or  diagrams? 

Why  are  the  spears  in  the  ground  arranged  in  this 
fashion?  Is  the  fallen  warrior  properly  foreshortened? 
Is  he  otherwise  plausibly  represented? 

Is  the  picture  distinguished  by  a  single  marked  excel- 
lence? What  interested  the  painter  above  all  else? 
What  has  he  contributed  to  the  art  of  painting? 

No.  138 — Portraits  of  Giotto  and  Uccello. 
Louvre,  Paris. 

From  a  series  of  life-size  busts  of  distinguished  artists  painted 
by  Uccello  to  perpetuate  their  memory:  Giotto,  embodiment 
of  the  principles  of  all  art;  Brunelleschi,  representative  of  archi- 
tecture; Donatello,  of  sculpture;  'Antonio  Matti,  of  mathe- 
matics; Uccello  himself,  of  perspective  and  animal  painting. 

Contrast  naturalism  and  idealism :  which  is  of  most 
interest — ^the  faint,  shadowy  interpretation  of  a  man  of 
mark,  or  the  literal  copy  of  an  uninspired  face?    Why? 

What  is  the  general  idea  of  Giotto's  genius  and  from 
what  is  it  formed?  Does  Uccello's  ideal  correspond  to 
this  general  idea?  Does  his  interpretation  throw  new 
light  upon  Giotto's  character?     Upon  his  own? 

THE  POLLAJUOLI. 

ANTONIO  (Antonio  di  Jacopo  d'  Antonio  Benci) 
I429?-1498. 

PIERO  (Piero  di  Jacopo  d'  Antonio  Benci) 
I443-I496. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Varied    artistic    activities    of    the    PoUajuoli. 
Their  interest  in  the  scientific  side  of  art;  An- 
tonio's studies  in  dissection. 
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Piero's  Virtues  in  the  Mercatanzia,  Florence. 
Antonio's  small  panels  in  the  Uffizi. 
Works  executed  jointly  by  the  brothers. 
Their  early  recognition  of  the  desirable  qualities 
of  oil  painting. 

Note. — ^The  sculptures  of  the  PoUajuoli  and  of  Verocchio  are 
considered  in  Section  VIII. 

TOPICS   FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

The  Goldsmith  Painters. 

Niello  work.     (Enc.  Brit.) 

Importance  of  the  contribution  of  the  Techni- 
cians to  the  artistic  development  of  the 
century. 

QUESTIONS   ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

No.  187 — ^Hercttles  Overcoming  the  Hydra. 

Uffizi,  Florence. 

One  of  three  small  panels  by  Antonio  (figures  about  4  inches  in 
height)  of  scenes  from  Greek  mythology.  It  has  been  sturmised 
that  they  are  copies  of  large  pictures  that  have  disappeared. 

Is  the  story  here  illustrated  of  special  interest  now? 
Was  it  to  the  painter's  contemporaries?  Why  did  he 
choose  it? 

Examine  the  torso  carefully.  Is  it  modeled  with 
understanding  of  a  body  in  that  position?  Was  Her- 
cules of  normal  proportions  according  to  the  classical 
conception?  Would  such  a  conception  find  favor  in 
the  Renaissance?    Why? 
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m. 

What  is  worn  by  Hercules?  Why  is  it  blown  into 
tense  curves?  Does  it  assist  in  explaining  the  situa- 
tion? Are  the  curves  and  the  heads  of  the  Hydra 
part  of  a  decorative  system? 

Study  the  face  of  Hercules.  Which  seems  the  more 
powerful  and  determined — ^the  man  or  the  monster? 
Does  it  look  like  a  contest  between  intelHgence  and 
brute  f<5rce?    What  is  the  interpretation  of  the  m3rth? 

Is  the  landscape  harmonious  with  the  figures?  How 
has  the  painter  kept  it  flat  and  broad?  Does  an3rthing 
in  this  or  in  190  suggest  familiarity  with  any  other 
branch  of  art? 

No.  (88 — ^Portrait  of  Galeazzo  Marfa  Sforza. 

UflBzi,  Florence. 

A  much  restored  painting  by  Piero.  Life  size.  The  subject 
was  son  and  successor  of  the  famous  general,  Francesco  Sforza, 
Duke  of  Milan,  reigning  1466-1476. 

No.  190 — ^Portrait  of  a  Gentleman. 

Uffizi,  Florence. 

Attributed  by  some  critics  to  Antonio,  but  now  generally  con- 
sidered the  work  of  Piero. 

Compare  the  two  portraits.  Note  the  modeling  of 
the  faces,  the  relative  carefulness  or  freedom  of  treat- 
ment, the  expression  of  mental  qualities;  how  much 
or  how  little  feeling  for  pictorial  effect  is  indicated  by 
the  way  the  figures  are  placed  on  the  panels?  by  ar- 
rangement of  details?  by  suggestion  of  atmosphere? 
Was  the  artist  most  interested  in  study  of  outward 
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appearance  or  of  psychological  traits?  Is  188  strong 
or  only  proud?  austere  or  tender?  active  or  contem- 
plative? Is  the  face  perfect  in  drawing  or  drawn  to 
one  side?  Is  the  reflected  light  on  cheek  or  neck  too 
strong?  (Examine  living  faces  in  the  same  light.) 
Is  the  hand  supple?  Could  the  artist  have  painted 
truthfully  and  have  made  the  dress  less  prominent? 

Which  is  the  more  mature  work?  Which  the  more 
interesting?    Why? 

No.  J89— Pradence. 

Uffizi,  Florence 
One  of  a  series  of  seven  panels,  figures  life  size,  representing 
the  Theological  and  Cardinal  Virtue"!,  painted  for  the  Court  of 
the  Mercatanzia,  or  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  by  the  Pollajuoli 
brothers  and  Botticelli.  The  attribution  of  Prudence  to  Piero 
is  not  unquestioned. 

Note  the  bold  foreshortening,  the  expressive  face, 
the  variety  of  textures,  the  abundance  of  ornament, 
the  realism  of  the  drapery  across  the  knees.  Have 
the  effects  been  carefully  calculated  or  does  the  picture 
look  Uke  rapid,  spontaneous  work?  Suppose  the 
figure  were  to  stand — would  its  proportions  be  correct? 
Cf.  187.  Does  it  look  like  a  symbolical  character 
or  a  portrait?  Does  it  forcibly  suggest  the  idea 
contained  in  the  title?  Can  that  idea  be  pictorially 
represented  without  recourse  to  certain  well- under- 
stood symbolical  adjuncts?  In  this  case  what  are 
these  adjuncts  and  what  their  interpretation? 

What  was  the  real  line  of  interest  of  the  PoUajuoli 
and  what  the  nature  of  their  contribution  to  art?  In 
what  did  they  excel  their  predecessors? 
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ANDREA  VEROCCHIO.     (Andrea  di  Michele  di  Francesco 
Cione)  1435-1488. 

OUTWNE   POR  STUDY. 

Verocchio's  position  in  art  history;  his  qualifi- 
cations as  painter. 

The  Baptism  of  Christ. 

Works  of  questionable  authorship  that  are 
sometimes  attributed  to  Verocchio. 

Influence  of  Verocchio  on  Botticelli ;  on  Leonardo 
da  Vinci ;  Perugino ;  Lorenzo  di  Credi. 

Verocchio's  landscape. 

TOPIC   FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Landscape  in  early  Italian  painting. 

QUESTIONS  ON   SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

No.  191 — ^Baptism  of  Christ. 

No.  J92— Detail  of  I9J. 

Academy,  Florence. 

Painted  partly  in  tempera,  partly  in  oil.  Verocchio's  earliest 
known  work.     Figures  4  ft.  in  height. 

Executed  for  the  religious  community  of  Vallambrosa.  On 
the  scroll  floating  from  the  hand  of  the  Baptist  is  the  inscription 
Ecce  Agnus  Dei.  The  authorship  of  the  angels  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  questions  in  art  criticism;  the  difference  in  style 
between  the  angels  and  the  standing  figures  and  landscape,  also 
between  the  angels  themselves,  lends  plausibility  to  the  claim 
that  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  then  a  pupil  of  Verocchio,  painted  at 
least  one  of  the  kneeling  figures.     But  the  picture  remained 
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many  years  in  Verocchio's  studio,  so  the  figures  may  have  been 
painted  at  different  epochs  and  thus  their  difference  explained. 
The  farther  angel  has  a  true  Verocchio  face;  but  the  type  of  the 
nearer  angel,  the  superior  grace,  subtlety  and  suggestiveness  of 
drawing,  and  the  perfect  artistic  sense,  point  to  an  artist  temper- 
mentally  different. 

Compare  with  62 —  figure  by  figure,  landscape,  water, 
drawing  of  the  bodies,  treatment  of  the  hair,  expression 
of  faces,  etc.  Do  the  two  principal  figures  of  191  sug- 
gest the  historical  character  of  each?  As  anatomical 
studies  are  they  as  correct  and  pleasing  as  187?  Is 
the  action  natural?  If  not,  what  would  make  it  more  so? 

Study  the  landscape.  Is  rock  structure  satisfactorily 
represented?  Are  the  phenomena  of  water  under- 
stood? What  is, right  and  what  wrong  about  the 
palm  tree?  What  is  the  real  difference  between  this 
landscape  and  Giotto's?  Is  this  landscape  pecuhar 
to  Verocchio?  Cf.  151,  187.  Is  Verocchio  more 
akin  to  Fra  Lippo  or  the  PoUajuoli?  How  does  he 
surpass  either? 

OeNBRAL  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  TECHNICIANS. 

Define  linear  perspective;  aerial  peBspective;  chiar' 
oscuro;  foreshortening.  What  was  the  aim  of  the 
Technicians?  Could  interest  in  art  have  been  sus- 
tained if  art  had  not  changed  in  a  manner  corresponding 
to  the  increase  in  learning  and  the  changes  in  Uterary 
taste?  Cf.  88,  111.  Was  there  anything  in  technical 
study  inimical  to  the  devotional  spirit?  to  the  spirit  of 
art?    Cf.   140,  147    175,  187.    Should  we  feel  more 
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interested  in  Giotto  if  he  had  draw  >.nd  painted  with 
more  knowledge  of  form  and  the  phenomena  of  nature? 
Cf.  61,  68,  130,  187.  Did  scientific  studies  introduce 
a  diBferent  class  of  subjects?  Who  led  the  way  to 
scientific  draughtsmanship — ^the  sculptors  or  painters? 
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WALL  DECORATORS 
BENOZZO  GOZZOLI  (Benozzo  di  Lese  di  Sandro).   I420-I497, 

"A  very  lovely  and  noble  mind,  though  one  of  the  second 
order." 


OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Benozzo's  early  training;  his  association  with 
Fra  Angelico  in  Rome  and  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Orvieto;  transmission  of  Fra  Angelico's 
manner  through  Benozzo. 

His  frescos  in  the  Medici  Chapel,  Riccardi 
Palace,  Florence. 

His  recognition  of  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
landscape;  fondness  for  rich  architectural 
effects;  his  inventiveness. 

Benozzo's  work  in  Umbrian  towns;  homeUn'ess 
of  his  style  in  the  frescos  of  St.  Augustine, 
San  Gimignano. 

Extensive  wall  paintings  in  the  Campo  Santo, 
Pisa;  his  skill  in  narrative. 

Rarity  of  his  panel  picttu^es. 

The  measure  of  Benozzo's  talent — his  fadUty, 
imwearied  productiveness,  and  enthusiasm; 
his  limitations;  modification  of  his  native 
realism  by  Fra  Angelico's  idealism;  his  re- 
lation to  Umbrian  schools. 
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topics  for  further  research. 

The  story  of  the  Riccardi  Palace  (Ross), 
Life  of  St.  Augustme. 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

No.  (59 — Madonna,  Chfid,  and  Saints. 

Vanucci  Gallery,  Perugia. 

On  wood;  painted  for  a  religious  foundation  in  Perugia,  in  1456, 
after  the  Montefalco  frescos,  while  the  influence  of  Fra  Angelico 
was  still  paramount.  This  picture  in  its  turn  is  believed  to 
have  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  Umbrian  painting. 

Compare  with  work  by  Fra  Angelico,  particularly 
115,  123,  125.  What  resemblances  are  noticeable? 
Has  Benozzo  advanced  beyond  his  master  in  this  work? 
Is  he  a  better  student  of  the  human  form,  of  drapery, 
of  character,  of  sentiment? 

How  are  the  saints  distinguished?  Are  there  any 
advantages  in  this  form  of  halo? 

No.  J60 — ^No.  J6J — ^Jotjrney  of  the  Magi:  details. 

No.  162 — Group  of  Angels:  detail. 
Medici  Chapel,  Riccardi  Palace,  Florence. 

Frescos;  painted  1459  in  commemoration  of  an  important 
church  council,  convened  in  Florence,  1439,  when  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Eastern  Church  and  John  Paleologus,  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, met  Pope  Eugenius  IV  of  the  Western  Church. 

The  palace  now  called  Riccardi  was  built  by  Cpsimo  de'  Medici. 
The  family  chapel  is  a  -small  apartment  25  by  20  feet,  originally 
with  one  door  and  no  windows.    Benozzo's  rich  frescos,  still 
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in  admirable  preservation,  arenot  cut  into  separate  sections  (as  was 
customary)  but  cover  the  walls  in  a  continuous  narrative.  The 
subject,  Journey  of  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem,  is  conceived  as  an 
imposing  contemporary  pageant  winding  through  a  beautiful 
Tuscan  landscape.  The  walls  of  the  tribune  represent  the 
garden  of  Paradise,  filled  with  angelic  choirs  kneeling  or  in 
joyous  flight  toward  the  center,  where,  over  the  altar,  was  a 
Nativity,  the  culminating  point  of  the  procession.  The  altar 
wall  is  now  broken  by  a  window  and  the  altarpiece  is  gone; 
there  is  evidence  that  it  was  painted  by  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  and 
some  authorities  are  confident  that  it  was  the  lovely  Madonna 
in  Adoration,  now  in  Berlin  (No.  151). 

In  160  the  young  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  crowned  with  roses, 
rides  in  the  foreground;  back  of  him  are  Cosimo  and  other 
members  of  the  Medici  family.  In  161  the  central  figure  is  the 
Greek  Emperor,  John  Faleologus. 

What  diflficulties  does  an  artist  meet  in  treating  his 
wall  as  a  unit  instead  of  cutting  it  into  sections,  as  in 
196?  How  successfully  has  Benozzo  handled  these 
difficulties?  Which  is  the  better  principle  of  wall 
decoration? 

Compare  with  112.  Are  the  pictures  conceived  in 
the  same  spirit  or  is  one  a  more  religious  work?  Which 
is  the  more  able,  the  more  advanced?  Is  the  intro- 
duction of  family  portraits  legitimate?  What  effect 
has  it?  Is  the  portrait  character  foremost  or  are  the 
faces  idealized?  Why  should  the  yotmg  Lorenzo 
occupy  so  prominent  a  position?  Is  the  nationality 
of  the  Greek  Emperor  suggested?  his  royal  degree? 

In  160  what  suggested  the  character  of  the  land- 
scape? Has  it  appeared  in  previous  pictures?  Are 
the  trees  possible?    Are  the  animals  well  drawn?    Is 
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the  hunting  scene  an  appropriate  addition?  Is  Be- 
nozzo  consistent  in  foreshortening  and  perspective? 
Where  does  he  succeed  ?    Where  does  he  fail  ? 

Why  does  he  retain  this  form  of  halo  in  162?  Is 
there  any  reason  for  suggesting  this  kind  of  plumage? 
Is  there  any  reminder  that  Fra  Angelico  was  Benozzo's 
teacher?  Was  one  more  modem  than  the  other? 
How  do  the  angels  compare  with  those  by  Botticelli? 
by  Fra  FiUppo? 

Is  the  picture  truly  devout  or  was  the  artist's  purpose 
chiefly  to  make  an  ornamental  arrangement? 

One  of  the  chief  charms  of  these  frescos  is  to  be  found  in  the 
color,  which  is  still  beautifully  fresh  and  rich.  The  greens  of 
the  landscape  predominate,  against  which  the  gay  costumes  and 
the  jeweled  trappings  of  the  horses  stand  out,  the  details  often 
picked  out  in  gold. 

No.  163 — ^Building  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

No.  (64 — Angels  s  detail,  Life  of  Abraham. 

Campo  Santo,  Pisa. 

Frescos  painted  from  1469-1485. 
The  Campo  Santo  _of  Pisa  is  a  celebrated  burial  ground,  about 
400' feet  by  118,  surrounded  by  a  Gothic  arcade  which  is  closed 
in  by  a  solid  wall  on  the  outer  side.  (See  note  under  Nos.  98-102.) 
During  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century  Tuscan  painters 
covered  three  of  these  spacious  walls  (the  interior  face)  with 
frescos;  the  work  was  then  interrupted  by  Pisa's  war  with 
Florence.  Seventy  years  later  Benozzo  resumed  the  decoration, 
completing  it  in  sixteen  years.  His  subjects  cover  Old  Testa- 
ment story  from  Noah  to  Solomon;  like  the  frescos  in  the  Ric- 
cardi  Palace,  these  are  treated  as  contemporaneous  scenes  and 
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contain  numerous  portraits  of  notable  persons  of  the  time. 
(For  detailed  description  of  the  Campo  Santo  see  Kugler,  v.  I. 
109-117.) 

In  163  is  there  any  attempt  to  reproduce  the  archi- 
tectural style  of  the  time  of  the  Tower  of  Babel?  If 
the  costumes,  etc.,  were  historically  correct  would 
this  picture  be  more  interesting  or  better  fitted  for  the 
exposition  of  scripture?    Why? 

Interpret  the  attitudes  and  expressions;  what  part 
do  these  men  take  in  building  the  Tower?  Is  the 
"Babel"  of  tongues  suggested?  How  may  the  por- 
traits be  distinguished  from  ideal  heads? 

Compare  the  landscape  with  160  (use  a  reading 
glass).  Is  there  any  improvement?  Does  it  suggest 
modem  treatment  of  landscape?  Would  Benozzo 
have  been  a  great  landscape  painter  had  he  lived 
when  landscape  was  an  interesting  motive  for  its  own 
sake? 

Are  the  figures  of  164  standing  still  or  walking? 
What  part  do  they  play  in  the  narrative?    Cf.    422. 

Do  they  show  advance  in  artistic  conception  over 
162?  Are  the  draperies  as  expressive  as  those  by  Bot- 
ticeUi? 

GENBRAl,  QUESTIONS. 

With  what  artists  would  Benozzo  naturally  be 
compared,  i.  e.,  who  were  his  full  contemporaries? 
Had  he  accomplished  as  much  as  they,  or  more? 
How  does  his  treatment  of  landscape  compare  with 
theirs?  What  special  qualifications  did  he  possess  as 
wall  decorator? 
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Taking  all  in  all  was  Benozzo  a  great  artist?  Was 
he  serious  or  trivial?  Are  his  works  cold  or  heartfelt 
or  commonplace?  In  what  work  did  he  show  most 
originality  and  ability? 
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GHIRLANDAJO  (Domenlco  di  Tommaso  Bigotdi).    J449-  «494. 

"The  Heir  of  the  Ages." 
OUTIvINB  FOR  STUDY. 

Ghirlandajo's  apprenticeship;  his  grasp  of  the 
principles  of  art;  attachment  to  the  old 
medium  of  tempera. 

His  fresco  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome. 

His  work  in  Florence — frescos  in  Sta.  Trinita; 
in  the  Ognissanti;  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio;  in 
the  choir  of  S.  M.  Novella. 

Frescos  in  Sta.  Fina,  San  Gemignano. 

Other  lines  of  artistic  activity. 

Ghirlandajo's  characteristics  as  draughtsman; 
as  colorist;  in  composition;  the  soundness  of 
his  artistic  judgment;  lack  of  inspiration; 
monumental  size  of  his  works. 

Prominence  of  the  portrait  in  Ghirlandajo's  art; 
his  lack  of  subtlety  in  portraiture. 

Painters  in  his  family :  his  brothers ;  his  brother- 
in-law.    Bastiano  Mainardi;  his  son  Ridolfo. 

TOPICS  POR  FimTHBR  RESEARCH 

Story  of  Santa  Fina. 
Pope  Sixtus  IV. 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

No.  202— Callingr  of  the  Disciples. 
Sistine  Chapel,  Vatican,  Rome. 
Fresco :  painted  1482  or  1483.     For  arrangement  of  frescos  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  see  note  under  Botticelli.    Another  painting 
by  Ghirlandajo,  near  the  door,  has  perished. 
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Cf.  170.  What  fundamental  differences  in  the  com- 
position of  these  pictures?  Which  is  more  effective 
as  a  wall  decoration?  Why?  In  which  are  the  details 
more  beautiful,  more  carefully  worked  out?  What 
means  has  Ghirlandajo  used  to  secure  a  sense  of  dis- 
tance? 

Who  are  the  two  rows  of  men  at  the  right?  Com- 
pare with  Botticelli,  172.  In  which  series  is  there 
more  variety,  more  vitality  and  sense  of  reality?  Are 
they  painted  in  the  same  spirit?  What  are  the  merits 
of  this  fresco? 

No.  J95— Death  of  St.  Francis. 
Sassetti  Chapel,  S.  Trinity,  Florence. 
Santa  Trinity,  a  church  of  the  Vallombrosan  monks,  dates 
from  the  12th  century,  but  was  rebuilt  before  the  15th.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Sassetti  family,  in  the  right  transept,  is  frescoed 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  on  the  side  walls,  portraits 
of  the  donors  on  the  altar  wall  and  sibyls  on  the  ceiling;  it  affords 
an  example  of  complete  unity  of  design.  These  frescos  are 
among  Ghirlandajo's  finer  works  in  technical  qualities  as  well 
as  in  the  spirit  of  their  composition.  High  lights  are  touched 
with  gold  on  the  darker  sides  of  the  chapel.     Pamted  1485. 

Does  honest  grief  possess  this  group?    Are  there 
any   indifferent   persons?    Compare   with   the   same 
scene  by  Giotto,  73.     In  which  is  St^  Francis  most 
constantly   recalled?    Which   is   the   most   touching, 
representation?    Cf.  also  147. 

Enumerate  proofs  of  Ghirlandajo's  skill  in  drawing 
and  grouping,  in  attitudes,  gestures,  arrangement  of 
drapery,  in  landscape,  linear  and  aerial  perspective? 
Is  the  picture  commonplace?  Are  there  instances  of 
crudity? 
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No.  205— Nativity. 

Academy,  Florence. 

Tempera  on  wood:  5  ft.  6i  in.  by  5  ft.  5  in. :  painted,  1486,  for 
the  altar  of  the  Sassetti  Chapel,  where  it  is  now  replaced  by  a 
copy.  The  second  shepherd,  pointing  to  the  Babe,  is  considered  a 
portrait  of  Ghirlandajo. 

What  reminders  of  the  enthusiasm  for  classic  re- 
mains are  in  this  picture?  Are  they  skilfully  and 
harmoniously  used?  What  incidents  of  the  infancy 
of  Jesus  are  introduced? 

At  what  is  Joseph  looking?  Is  Ghirlandajo  suc- 
cessful as  a  painter  of  animals?  Do  they  participate  in 
the  scene?  Have  the  shepherds  peasant  faces?  Are 
they  absorbed  in  devotion?  To  what  does  the  second 
shepherd  direct  attention?  Does  that  add  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  scene?  How  does  his  mental 
attitude  compare  with  the  one  at  his  left? 

Do  the  Madonna  and  Child  show  a  more  perfect  art 
than  has  appeared  before? 

No.  (96 — Scenes  from  Life  of  John  the  Baptist. 

No.  198 — Sacrifice  of  Zacharias. 

No.  J99— Groap  of  Heads.    Detail  of  198. 

No.  200— Birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 

No.  20  J— Portrait  Heads.     Detail  of  200. 

No.  197— Presentation  of  the  Virgin. 

Choir,  S.  M.  Novella,  Florence. 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  the  great  Dominican  Church  of  Florence, 
was  begmi  1279:  the  fasade,  designed  by  Alberti,  was  added 
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1470.  In  the  14th  and  16th  centuries  neariy  all  the  great  painters 
of  Tuscany  contributed  to  its  interior  decoration.  The  choir, 
originally  the  chapel  of  the  Ricci  tamily,  had  been  painted 
by  Orcagna;  in  1485,  as  these  frescos  had  become  seriously 
defaced,  the  Ricci  accepted  the  offer  of  Giovanni  Tornabuoni  to 
bear  the  expense  of  repainting,  and  the  commission  was  given  to 
Ghirlandajo.  The  side  walls,  window  wall,  and  ceiling  are 
covered  with  a  consistent  scheme  of  decoration.  On  the  left 
wall,  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin;  on  the  right,  the  life  of 
John  the  Baptist  (seg  196 :  in  both  series  the  story  begins  with 
the  lower  tier).  Above  the  window  a  Coronation,  and  at  the 
sides  figures  of  the  donor  and  his  wife.  Ghirlandajo  employed 
assistants  but  reserved  the  two  lower  courses  of  scenes  for  himself, 
including  198  and  200;  in  197  are  traces  of  an  assistant's  hand. 
198  contains  portraits  of  distinguished  Florentines,  among  whom 
the  Tornabuoni  family  are  naturally  prominent.  The  detail,  201, 
is  believed  to  represent  Giovanna  degU  Albizzi,  the  bride  of 
young  Lorenzo  Tornabuoni,  and  the  subject  of  one  of  Botticelli's 
frescos  from  the  Villa  Lemmi  (185). 

Ghirlandajo,  facile  and  prolific  frescante,  carried  farther, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  artist  of  his  period  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency toward  subjects  that  reflected  the  magnificence  of  im- 
portant social  functions.  Such  themes  as  the  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the 
obsequies  of  Holy  Personages,  and  numerous  others  that  will 
readily  occur  to  the  mind,  afforded  opportunity  for  illustration 
of  contemporary  customs  and  costumes 

Study  196.  Taken  as  a  whole,  is  this  such  an  ar- 
rangement of  incidents,  distribution  of  light  and^dark, 
solidity  and  transparency  as  constantly  interests  the 
mind  and  refreshes  the  eye?  Compare  the  Arena 
Chapel,  the  Spanish  Chapel  and  the  Medici  Chapel. 

Cf.  197,  58,  79.  What  great  advance  has  Ghirlan- 
dajo made?  Is  architecture  correctly  represented? 
Are  the  figures  rightly  proportioned  to  it?    Is  the 
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action  always  appropriate  and  impressive?  Explain 
the  different  character  of  the  draperies,  e.  g.,  of  St. 
Anne  and  of  the  woman  at  the  extreme  left.  Is  the 
Virgin  the  center  of  attention?  What  is  her  mental 
attitude?  Does  she  inspire  the  same  feeling  of  ten- 
derness as  Giotto's  Httle  maid? 

Why  is  the  nude  figure  introduced?  How  can  the 
excellent  drawing  of  this  man  be  reconciled  with  the 
two  small  figures  in  the  center  of  the  foreground? 

Is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  composition  impres- 
sive, stately,  inspired?  How  does  it  compare  with 
58  in  this  respect?  in  consistency  and  sincerity?  as  a 
wall  decoration  ? 

Study  198.  Where  did  this  scene  take  place?  Has 
the  artist  attempted  to  represent  it  historically  as  to 
building  or  spectators?  What  advantage  has  this 
method?  Has  Ghirlandajo  carried  it  to  an  extreme? 
Cf.  414.  Are  the  figures  in  the  proper  planes,  i.  e.,  at 
correct  relative  distances  from  the  spectator?  Charac- 
terize the  faces  of  the  group  given  in  199.  Why  are  they 
present  at  this  scene?  Cf.  176.  Which  faces  have 
most  character,  most  distinction?  Which  artist  has 
given  the  details  of  the  face  with  most  painstaking 
exactness?  Which  best  conveys  the  sense  of  per- 
sonality, of  individuality?  In  which  does  good  por- 
traiture consist? 

Who  are  the  persons  represented  in  200,  201? 
How  are  they  connected?  Where  is  the  center  of 
interest?  Has  artistic  propriety  been  exercised  in  this? 
Might  the  picture  have  been  more  perfectly  harmo- 
nized?   How?    Where  has  the  figure  on  the  right  been 
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seen  before?    Why  is  it  introduced?    Is  the  portrait 
head  more  carefully  characterized  than  those  of  199? 

Are  these  scenes  carefully  and  harmoniously  com- 
posed? Have  they  dignity  and  stately  beauty?  Are 
they  agreeably  varied? 

No.  203— Last  Supper. 
Small  Refectory,  S.  Marco,  Florence. 
Fresco:  figures  life  size.    Repetition  of  the  larger  fresco  in 
he  Refectory  of  the  Ognissanti. 

On  what  part  of  the  narrative  is  this  picture  based? 
Who  is  the  figure  on  the  near  side  of  the  table?  How 
designated?  Is  the  interest  of  the  picture  well  cen- 
tered? Is  there  an  attempt  at  division  into  sub- 
ordinate groups?  How  much  individuality  in  the 
different  faces  and  attitudes?  Is  this  a  successful 
representation  of  a  moment  of  deep  feeling? 

Is  the  architectural  space  pleasantly  filled?  Does 
the  addition  of  such  details  as  birds,  vases,  the  cat, 
etc.,  make  the  scene  more  vivid  and  actual?  Does  it 
disturb  solemnity  and  impressiveness? 

No.  204— The  Visttation. 
Louvre,  Paris. 
Tempera  on  wood:  figures  life  size.  Commissioned,  1491, 
by  Lorenzo  Tornabuoni  for  his  chajpel  in  the  Church  of  Cestello 
(now  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi),  Florence.  It  was 
begun  by  Ghirlandajo  but  finished  by  Davide  and  Benedetto, 
his  brothers. 

Where  can  evidence  of  the  goldsmith's  training 
be  seen?    Does  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  picture 
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engage  the  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  con- 
siderations? Has  the  painter  worked  as  an  artist  or 
an  artisan? 

Cf.  467.  Is  the  central  group  equal  in  sentiment 
and  siacerity  to  the  Delia  Robbia  group?  What  do 
the  attendant  figures  add  to  the  scene?  Has  Ghir- 
landajo  chosen  a  beautiful  Madonna  type?    Cf.  205. 

No.  206— Old  Man  and  Child. 

Louvre,  Paris. 

Wood:  figures  life  size;  probably  an  early  work.  The  man 
wears  the  ancient  dress  of  Florentine  magistrates. 

What  relation  and  what  sentiment  exist  between 
these  two?  How  does  the  disfigurement  of  the  man's 
face  affect  the  impression  produced  by  the  picture? 
May  it  serve  as  a  foil  for  the  delicacy  of  the  child's 
features?  Would  one  care  more  for  the  picture  if  the 
disfigurement  were  absent?  Has  any  earlier  picture 
shown  hair  treated  as  intelligently? 

What  effect  has  the  window  on  the  picture?  Char- 
acterize Ghirlandajo's  paiating  of  landscape.  Cf.  204. 
How  does  he  convey  the  sense  of  space  and  distance? 
Is  the  space  filled  with  air?  How  can  this  be  deter- 
mined? How  does  it  diffei-  from  the  landscape  of 
modem  artists? 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 

Are  Ghirlandajo's  paintings  characterized  by  lofti- 
ness of  character,  sincerity,  and  devoutness,  or  only  by 
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taste  and  propriety?  Are  they  emotional  or  essen- 
tially commonplace?  Among  these  pictures  are  there 
any  in  which  alteration  in  any  particular  could  not  be 
desired? 

Compare  Ghirlandajo's  attitude  toward  his  work 
with  BotticeUi's.  Which  had  the  more  ability?  the 
more  imagination?  Which  was  the  most  interested 
in  art  for  art's  sake?  Which  made  it  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  his  life  and  which  the  secondary?  Which 
evolved  the  painter's  instinct  and  which  the  draughts- 
man's? Which  was  more  stimulating  to  devotional 
feeling  in  the  spectator?  Are  there  any  quaUties  in 
Ghirlandajo's  work  as  admirable  as  Botticelli's  grace 
of  line? 

Note  the  rhythm  of  Ghirlandajo's  composition;  how  he  op- 
poses vertical  with  horizontal  lines;  the  pleasing  relations  that 
figures  and  architecture  bear  to  each  other;  the  variety  of  his 
designs  contrasted  with  their  harmony  and  quietness,  their  con- 
servatism and  propriety. 

Is  the  idea  of  the  pageant  always  present  in  Ghir- 
landajo's pictures?  Is  this  art  in  the  best  sense?  Did 
he  understand  the  essential  in  landscape  better  than 
Masacdo?  What  is  the  essential?  Define  reaUsm 
in  landscape.  Can  a  landscape  be  both  poetic  and 
realistic? 

How  do  Ghirlandajo  and  Benozzo  resemble  each 
other?  What  is  the  kind  and  what  the  measure  of 
their  success  as  compared  with  Giotto,  Fra  Angelico, 
Masaccio,  Filippino  Lippi? 

Were  they  teachers  in  the  truest  sense?  Could  suc- 
ceeding painters  accomplish  more  and  better  work 
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because  these  two  had  shown  them  the  way?  Did 
they  continue  painters,  content  and  absorbed  in 
painting  pure  and  simple,  to  the  end?  Did  Botti- 
celli?   Filippino  Lippi? 
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COSIHO  ROSSELLI.    1439-J507. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Rosselli's  relation  to  realism;  influence  of  Ghir- 
landajo  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli. 

His  frescos  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome;  con- 
fusion between  the  works  of  Cosimo  and  his 
pupil,  Rero  di  Cosimo;  frescos  in  the  An- 
nunziata,  and  in  S.  Ambrogio,  Florence. 

Rosselli's  prominence  as  a  teacher. 


PIERO  DI  COSIMO  (Piero  di  Lorenzo).   1462-1521. 

Piero's  peculiar  character  and  artistic  originaUty ; 
a  representative  of  fifteenth  century  rather 
than  sixteenth  century  aims;  his  companions 
in  RosselU's  bottega. 

His  work  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

Piero's  interest  in  religious  "Masques";  fanci- 
ful treatment  of  mythological  subjects;  his 
landscape  and  genre;  brilliant  effects  ob- 
tained by  him  in  tempera. 

Characterization  of  Piero  in  George  Eliot's 
Romola.    His  pupils. 

TOPIC  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

A  Mystery  Play.     (Brown.) 
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questions  on  special  pictures. 
COSmO  ROSSELLI. 

No.  J  93 — ^Madonna,  Child  and  Saints. 

UfEzi,  Florence. 

On  wood;  figures  life  size.  Painted,  1505,  for  the  old  Church 
of  Cestello,  now  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi.  St.  James 
stands  on  the  left,  St.  Peter  on  the  right. 

Study  Madonna's  face.  Can  another  be  recalled  of 
the  same  type?  Does  it  suggest  Greek  sculpture? 
Is  it  a  portrait  or  an  ideal  type?  How  does  her  cos- 
tume differ  from  customary  dress? 

What  sentiment  is  expressed  in  her  face?  in  her 
gesture?  Why  does  the  Uttle  St.  John  raise  both 
hands?  Are  the  children  successfully  represented? 
Do  the  saints  conform  to  traditional  types?  What 
part  do  they  play  in  the  picture? 

What  are  the  angels  bringing?  Is  this  traditional? 
What  is  attached  to  the  soles  of  their  feet?  Why 
is  this  ?  Cf.  Botticelli's  angels,  186.  Does  this  suc- 
cessfully fill  the  requirements  of  an  altarpiece? 

No.  (94 — ^Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Moses. 

Sistine  Chapel,  Vatican,  Rome. 

Fresco:  painted  1481-1485. 

What  incidents  are  depicted?  Is  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them?  Are  the  figures  so  grouped  as  to  form 
a  pleasing  general  effect?  How  successful  is  the  com- 
position as  a  wall  decoration?    Cf.  170,  202. 
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Explain  the  action  of  the  men  in  the  foreground  at 
the  left.  What  are  the  people  in  the  right  foreground 
doing?  Have  any  been  introduced  merely  for  the 
sake  of  portraiture? 

Is  this  a  worthy  representation  of  the  Almighty? 
Why  the  resemblance  to  Moses?    Cf.  171,  172. 

Is  the  picture  reminiscent  of  Benozzo  in  draperies, 
movements,  drawing  of  extremities?  Is  landscape 
more  successfully  treated  than  by  him? 

PIERO  DI  COSIHO. 

No.  220— Detail  of  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Sistine  Chapel,  Vatican,  Rome. 
This  Fresco  (formerly  attributed   to  Cosimo   Rosselli)   com- 
memorates the  overwhelming  victory  of  Roberto  Malatesta  over 
the  Pope's  powerful  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Calabria.     The  cen- 
tral figure  is  Malatesta  himself.     Painted  1481-1485. 

How  many  of  these  faces  seem  to  be  portraits? 
Is  an  original  ideal  t3rpe  introduced?  Compare  Botti- 
celli, Piero  della  Francesca.  Is  the  central  figure 
well  drawn,  well  posed?  Does  it  bear  a  psychic  cor- 
respondence to  the  historic  character? 

Is  there  a  sense  of  vitality,  motion?  Cf.  194.  Is 
this  detail  stiff,  conventional,  archaic,  or  is  it  a  proof 
of  the  artist's  ability,  spontaneity,  and  force? 

No.  221— Nativity. 
Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin. 
4  ft.  9  in.  by  4  ft.  5  in. 
Are  the  affection  and  devotion  of  Madonna  unusual? 
Are  they  genuine?    Does  she  excel  in  these  or  other 
respects? 
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Identify  the  attendant  figures.  From  what  station 
in  life  are  they  taken?  Cf.  205.  Is  a  new  element 
introduced? 

Does  the  landscape  follow  traditional  lines?  Are 
the  animals  successfully  represented?  Are  the  hands 
refined  in  outline  and  modeling?  What  indications 
of  the  artist's  originality?  In  what  was  he  chiefly 
interested?  Does  the  picture  leave  anj^thing  to  be 
desired? 
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LATER  MASTERS. 

SANDRO    BOTTICELLI  (Alessandro    di    Mariano    Filipepi). 
1447-1510. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

The  interesting  personality  of  Botticelli — ^his 
profound  seriousness  and  reflectiveness,  poetic 
fancy,  marked  individuality. 

His  early  training  and  its  influence  upon  later 
work;  is  an  artist's  characteristic  color  quality 
dependent  upon  his  use  of  tempera  or  oil? 
Concentration  of  Botticelli's  interest  upon 
design — flexibility  of  his  forms,  expressiveness 
of  Une,  psychological  content;  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  his  composition ;  distinction  of  his 
portraits. 

Botticelli's  relations  with  the  Medici;  intro- 
duction of  contemporary  portraits  into  reli- 
gious pictures;  source  of  his  angel  types;  his 
attitude  toward  the  religious  movement  of 
the  time. 

The  profound  significence  of  Botticelli's  Ma- 
donnas; early  groups  suggesting  influence  of 
Fra  I/ippo  I,ippi  and  Verocchio;  later  Holy 
Families  inspired  by  Savonarola's  preaching. 

Botticelli's  frescos  in  the  Sistine  Chapel;  his 
limitations  as  a  wall  decorator;  frescos  from 
the  Villa  Lemmi. 
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His  sympathy  with  the  classicism  of  his  period; 
mingUng  of  Pagan  and  Christian  in  mytho- 
logical and  allegorical  paintings. 

Illustrations  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy. 

Botticelli's  unique  position  as  artist;  bis  sub- 
jectivity; sensitiveness  to  spiritual  beauty; 
charm  and  subtlety  of  his  drawing;  his  appeal 
to  the  imagination. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESBARCH. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  his  Court. 

The  Conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi. 

Poets  and  philosophers  in  Botticelli's  time — 

Ficino,  Poliziano,  Pico  della  Mirandola,  the 

learned  Filelfo. 
Classic  themes  in  Christian  art  and  letters. 
An  Italian  Court  Beauty — Simonetta  Vespucci. 
Lamp,  V.  28  (1904),  April. 

Note. — ^About  eighty  well-authenticated  paintings  by  Botti- 
celli are  known ;  during  his  long  and  industrious  life  he  must  have 
executed  many  more,  some  of  which  may  be  expected  to  emerge, 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  obscurity  of  gallery  storerooms 
or  from  erroneous  attributions. 

It  is  Botticelli's  chief  distinction  that  he  founded  the  aesthetic 
school  of  painting;  yet  he  reflected  every  intellectual  movement 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  profited  by  the  iimovations  of  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi,  by  the  scientific  investigations  of  Verocchio  and 
the  PollajuoU;  like  his  friend  Leonardo  da  Vind,  he  was  an 
analyst  of  subtle  expression.  He  "recast  the  popular  traditions 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  his  early  Madonnas, "  yet  was  interested 
in  the  theological  discussions  of  the  cloister  scholars  of  his  own 
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day.  That  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  humanistic  spirit, 
which  was  so  prominent  a  factor  in  Florentine  life  and  thought 
under  the  Medici,  is  seen  in  his  allegorical  pictures.  From  this 
influence  he  was  swept  away  by  Savonarola's  forceful  preaching 
and  become  a  Piagnone,  expressing  himself  in  devotional  paint- 
ings of  profound  mournfulness  and  significance.  The  last  of 
his  career  was  devoted  to  the  study  and  illustration  of  Dante. 
"He  was  the  chief  exponent  of  the  double  mind  of  the  Renais- 
sance— divided  between  Christian  and  Hellenic  ideals." 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 
No.  175. — Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

No.  176— Detail  of  175. 
UflSzi,  Florence. 
On  wood;  4  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  8  in. 

This  picture,  which  made  Botticelli's  reputation,  possesses 
those  merits  which  uniformly  mark  the  early  works  of  a  successful 
artist,  viz.,  purity  of  color,  painstaking  study  of  drawing  and 
composition,  beautiful  types,  conscientious  imitation  of  the 
living  model,  freedom  from  the  mannerisms  of  later  work.  In 
the  excellence  of  its  individual  heads  this  picture  is  unrivaled 
in  its  century. 

It  is  a  Medici  family  group,  osteftsibly  paying  homage  to  the 
infant  Savior.  A  few  of  the  portraits  are  unmistakable,  others 
are  merely  conjectural.  Cosimo,  Pater  Patriae,  kneds  before 
Madonna,  holding  the  foot  of  the  Child  in  a  pieceof  linen.  Nearer 
the  foreground,  also  kneeling,  are  his  sons,  Piero  on  the  left  (cf . 
Mino  da  Fiesole's  portrait  bust,  479)  and  Giovanni.  The 
dark  figure  standing  between  them  is  thought  to  resemble 
Giuliano,  son  of  Piero,  who  perished  in  the  Pazzi  conspiracy 
(this  youth  was  brother  of  Lorenzo  and  father  of  Pope  Clement 
VII).  In  the  left  foreground  stands  Lorenzo,  clasping  the  hilt  of 
his  sword.  At  the  extreme  right  is  Botticelli  himself,  wrapped 
ia  a  heavy  mantle. 
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The  picture  was  painted  for  the  altar  of  the  chapel  of  Giovanni 
Lami,  a  Florentine  merchant,  in  Santa  Maria  Novella.  Owing 
to  a  change  in  the  ownership  of  the  altar  the  picture  was  removed 
about  1570,  to  the  Arazzola  Palace,  after  which  it  was  lost  sight 
of  for  two  centuries.  Probably  it  passed  into  the  Grand  Ducal 
collection  because  of  the  portraits  of  the  Medici.  In  1796  it 
was  transferred  from  the  Villa-  Poggio  Imperiale  to  the  Uffizi, 
where  it  hung  under  the  name  of  Ghirlandajo  and  "was  admired 
as  a  stupendous  work  of  that  master."  Subsequently  a  director 
of  the  Museum,  Carlo  Pini,  discovered  and  proved  its  real  author- 
ship. 

Note  the  placing  of  the  Holy  Family  in  the  back- 
ground, diminished  in  size  according  to  the  rules  of 
perspective.  Has  the  artist  used  any  artifice  to  direct 
attention  to  them  and  thus  counteract  their  incon- 
spicuous size  and  position?  Is  the  grouping  compact 
or  loose?  varied  or  monotonous?  for  what  purpose  is 
the  wall  introduced?    Is  it  properly  subordinated? 

Are  the  worshipers  made  unduly  important?  Might 
the  artist  thus  emphasize  the  greatness  of  the  honor 
paid  to  the'  Holy  Infant?  or  indicate  their  reUgious 
zeal?  Is  it  a  sincerely  devotional  picture?  In  that 
respect  how  does  it  compare  with  other  religious  works 
by  Botticelli?  Are  the  worshipers  repetitions  of  a 
few  types  or  are  they  individual  studies? 

No.  177 — ^Madonna  of  the  Magnificat. 
Uffizi,  Florence. 

No.  179 — ^Madonna  and  Oiild. 
Poldi  Pezzoli,  Milan. 
Both  painted  on  wood.     177  a  tondo,  diameter  3  ft.  8  in. 
Botticelli  frequently  used  the  circular  form,  which,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi's  notable  Pittitondo,  153,  was 
scarcely  known  in  previous  painting,  although  employed  in  dec- 
orative bas-reliefs  in  sculpture.  Symonds  compares  this  com- 
position to  an  open  rose  in  its  concentric  curves.  The  color  is 
clear  and  soft. 

The  artist's  goldsmith  training  is  shown  by  the  delicate  orna- 
mental detail,  the  use  of  gold  in  ornaments  and  high  lights,  as 
weU  as  by  the  crowded  composition  (note,  in  179,  cushion, 
book,  bowl,  etc.). 

In  the  Madoima  of  the  Magnificat  Botticelli  has  evolved  an 
ideal  of  his  own,  wholly  absorbed  in  meditation,  free  from  re- 
semblance to  the  Fra  Lippo  or  Verocchio  types.  The  Medici 
children  are  beUeved  to  have  served  as  models  for  the  lovely, 
pathetic  angels,  a  type  introduced  by  Botticelli.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  psalm  inscribed  in  the  book,  beginning,"  My 
soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord." 

What  sentiment  is  expressed  by  Madonna  in  177? 
Is  the  Child  true  to  theological  ideals?  to  child  nature? 
Compare  with  Fra  I/ippo.  Is  Madonna  true  to  re- 
ligious ideals?  Is  there  any  incompatibility  between 
the  theological  and  religious  ideal?  Are  the  angels 
most  notable  for  spiritual  or  material  beauty?  Cf. 
186.     Cf.  also  Fra  Lippo  and  Fra  Angelico. 

Study  the  lines  of  the  composition :  where  is  the  eye 
continually  led?  Could  the  composition  be  equally 
well  placed  in  a  square  frame?    Cf.  153. 

In  179  what  points  recall  the  Magnificat?  Com- 
pare the  two  as  regards  expression  and  type  of  face 
(note  that  the  smooth  oval  outline  of  Madonna  is  rarely 
seen  in  Botticelli's  pictures),  suggestiveness  of  atti- 
tude, charm  of  landscape,  ornamental  detail.  Which 
picture  seems  a  prelude  to  the  other?  Which  is  richer 
in  meaning? 
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No.  186— Angelsj  detail  of  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

Academy  Florence. 

On  wood:  figures  life  size.  Ordered  by  the  Guild  of  Silk 
Weavers  for  San  Marco,  Florence.  Madonna,  seated  in  the 
heavens,  receives  the  crown  from  God  the  Father;  dancing  angels 
surround  them,  scattering  roses.  Below,  in  a  landscape,  stand 
SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Augustine,  and  Jerome  with  their  em- 
blems, and  St.  Eloy  (Eligius)  as  Bishop.  This  detail  is  pre- 
sented because  of  the  highly  characteristic  types,  attitudes  and 
manner  of  the  angels:  for  this  lively  action  carried  to  extravagant 
excess  see  Filippino  Lippi,  219s  While  it  is  considered  an  early 
work,  the  fluttering,  gathering,  and  knotting  of  the  drapery  are 
in  the  same  peculiar  style  as  the  allegorical  pictures  of  Botti- 
celli's later  or  Humanistic  period.     Cf.  167,  168,  173. 

No.  178 — Madonna  with  Angels. 
Borghese,  Rome. 

No.  180 — ^Madonna  with  Angels  bearing  Lilies. 
Kaiser  Priedrich  Museum,  Berlin. 

No.  181 — ^Madonna,  Child,  and  St.  John. 
Louvre,  Paris, 

No.  182 — ^Madonna,  Child,  and  Angels. 

National  Gallery,  London. 

The  attribution  of  these  Madonna  groups  to  Botticelli  is 
questioned.  Interesting  and  pleasing  as  they  are  in  some  re- 
spects not  one  of  them  realizes  the  complete  charm  of  which 
Botticelli  was  capable.  They  embody  in  greater  or  less  degree 
the  brooding,  prophetic  spirit  of  his  later  work,  and  if  not  his 
own  were  probably  done  by  pupils  or  imitators  under  his  super- 
vision or  inspiration. 
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All  are  painted  in  tempefa  on  wood.  The  three  tondi,  178, 
180,  182,  are  respectively  5  ft.  8  in.,  4  ft.  6  in.,  3  ft.  8J  in.  diameter. 
181  measures  3  ft.  1  in.  by  2  ft.  3  in. 

In  the  tondi  note  the  disproportionately  large  size  of  the 
Infant.  Compare  facial  types,  drawing  of  the  hands,  grace  of 
movement,  with  pictures  of  assured  authenticity. 

Compare  178,  180,  182  with  177.  Is  the  same  sai- 
timent  expressed  by  Madonna?  by  the  angels?  Ana- 
lyze this  sentiment.  Is  it  joyous  or  melancholy?  Cf. 
186.  Is  it  profotmd  or  childlike?  Does  it  suggest 
maternal  or  reUgious  feeling?  Which  of  the  three  is 
spiritually  most  suggestive? 

Which  composition  is  best  suited  to  a  roimd  frame? 
Can  figures  be  posed  with  reference  to  the  shape  of  a 
frame  without  detriment  to  their  naturalness?  Cf. 
177.  (Remember  this  question  in  later  study!)  Which 
of  the  three  seems  most  crude?  Which  most  mature' 
Why? 

To  which  of  the  others  does  Madonna  in  181  bear 
closest  resemblance?  Cf.  also  177,  179.  Is  this  child 
like  the  rest?  Cf.  186.  Is  there  the  same  ornamental 
detail  as  in  177.  Is  this  landscape  fotmd  elsewhere  in 
Botticelli's  work?  Is  its  like  fotmd  in  the  work  of  any 
other  artist?  What  constitutes  the  charm  of  this 
background? 

No.  183 — Jadith  with  Head  of  Holofernes. 

Uffizi,  Florence. 

On  wood:  10  in.  by  8  in. 

This  small  panel,  like  A.  PoUajuolo's  Hercules  and  Pesellino's 
Miracle  of  St.  Francis,  is  important  for  the  perfection  of  its 
drawing  and  expression,  despite  its  insignificant  size. 
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Judith  is  coming  from  the  Assyrian  camp  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Bethulia,  in  the  cool  dawn,  bearing  in  her  left  hand  the 
olive  branch,  emblem  of  peace.  Judith's  face  is  the  Verocchio 
type,  but  it  is  thought  the  panel  was  painted  in  the  Pollajuolo 
bottega.     Though  an  early  work  it  is  a  masterpiece. 

Is  this  an  adequate  conception  of  Judith?  Cf.  314. 
What  is  the  character  of  her  walk — ^heavy?  springy? 
gliding?  deliberate  or  indicative  of  swift  flight?  Does 
it  suggest  relief?  elation?  loftiness  of  purpose? 

Is  the  drapery  like  any  in  previous  painting?  Of 
what  is  it  expressive?  To  what  does  it  owe  its  decora- 
tive character? 

Note. — ^The  student  should  begin  by  this  time  to  formulate 
some  general  ideas  with  regard  to  drapery.  Nothing  except 
the  human  face  has  such  power  of  expression.  Almost  never 
is  it  represented  in  prosaic  realism,  but  its  different  forms  are 
made  to  suggest  every  changing  mood  of  mind  and  nature.  In 
each  case  it  should  be  asked  how  far  the  drapery  is  unnatural 
and  what  is  intended  by  the  departure  from  nature.  Few 
draperies  are  less  natural  and  more  expressive  than  those  of 
Botticelli,  but  what  do  they  express?  Keep  the  question  in 
mind. 

No.  167— Birth  of  Venus. 

UflSzi,  Florence. 

Tempera  on  canvas;  figures  life  size. 

This  and  168,  Allegory  of  Spring,  were  painted  for  the  Medici 
family  during  the  brilliant  period  preceding  the  murder  of 
GiuUano  in  the  Pazzi  conspiracy.  Its  freedom  of  style  and  less 
minute  finish  indicate  that  it  was  painted  after  considerable 
practice  in  fresco  and  possibly  subsequent  to  the  frescos  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel. 
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The  design  may  have  been  suggested  by  Politian's  poem,  "La 
Giostra/'  but  it  follows  closely  the  Homeric  myth — Venus 
Anadyomene  wafted  to  land  by  Zephyrus  and  received  by  the 
Hours.  Color  is  pale  and  cool — "probably  always  that  of  a  sun- 
less dawn.'' 

What  is  the  difference  between  myth  and  allegory? 
Which  is  this?  Which  is  184,  187,  94?  Was  there  any 
illustration  of  pagan  m3d;hology  before  this  generation 
oi  painters?  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  classical  subjects  at  this  time? 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  robe  borne  to  Venus 
by  the  figure  that  meets  her?  Of  the  roses?  Is  this 
a  true  Venus  or  a  Christian  saint?  Note  attitude, 
modesty,  type  of  countenance,  the  solicitude  of  the 
attendant.  Is  this  the  spirit  of  Greek  art?  Did 
Botticelli  intentionally  depart  from  that  spirit?  What 
significance  in  this  representation? 

Analyze  the  charm  of  Venus.  Is  it  due  to  beauty 
of  face,  pose,  graceful  outline,  right  modeling,  realism? 
Are  the  drapery,  hair,  motion  realistic?  the  trees,  the 
water? 

What  is  the  character  of  the  dominant  lines,  angtdar 
or  curving,  lifeless  or  vital,  realistic  or  decorative? 
Does  this  pictture  suggest  any  fliodem  painters? 

No.  168 — Allegory  of  Spring. 
Academy,  Florence. 
On  wood:  figures  life  size. 
Executed  during  Botticelli's  middle  period,  like  167,  169,  173 
when  he  painted  draperies  caught  up  in  voluminous  bunches 
with  little  regard  for  the  conventions  of  wearing  apparel;  sug- 
gesting want  of  anatomical  knowledge,  although  that  was  far  from 
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being  the  case.  Note  that  in  the  same  period  he  painted  the 
Sistine  frescos  in  which  the  draperies  are  far  more  simple  and 
seemly:  as  if ,  in  treating  subjects  of  fantasy,  he  gave  free  rein 
to  his  fancy  in  all  particulars. 

There  are  several  interpretations  of  this  composition;  one 
based  upon  a  suggestion  from  Politian's  "Rusticus,"  another 
from  his  "La  Giostra";  still  another  from  verses  in  I^orenzo  de' 
Medici's  "Selve."  The  interpretation  subjoined  accounts  con- 
sistently for  all  the  figures  in  the  picture :  The  Three  Graces  dance 
in  a  ring  before  Venus,  while  Mercury  waves  away  the  clouds 
before  them  with  his  wand.  The  goddess  of  Spring,  dad  in  a 
flowered  robe,  scatters  blossoms  in  the  path  of  Venus.  Beside 
her,  Flora  flees  from  the  advances  of  Zephyr  and,  in  agreement 
with  the  description  of  Ovid,  flowers  spring  from  her  mouth  at 
the  touch  of  the  god. 

Venus  is  supposed  to  be  a  lady  who  was  a  favorite  in  the 
Medicean  circle,  Simonetta,  the  lovely  Genoese  wife  of  Marco 
Vespucci,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Medici. 

Is  a  definite  intelleetual  meaning  for  each  figure 
necessary  in  order  to  get  pleasure  from  it?  What 
indication  that  this  quiet  central  figure  is  the  subject 
of  the  composition?  Does  the  little  figure  above  ex- 
plain her?  Is  the  group  at  the  right  iatelligible  with- 
out explanation?  What  significance  in  the  flowered 
robe,  the  blithe  step,  the  pursed  cheeks?    Cf.  167. 

Do  any  of  the  faces  look  like  portraits?  Compare, 
point  by  point,  with  175.  Is  there  anything  incon- 
gruous here? 

Is  the  picture  well  balanced?  Why  does  the  central 
part  of  the  background  differ  from  the  rest?  Is  the 
central  figure  well  drawn?  gracefully  draped?  Is  she 
beautiful  despite  defects?  Is  the  group  at  the  right 
conmionplace  or  does  it  possess  a  pronounced  character 
in  harmony  with  the  general  theme?    Study  the  group 
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at  the  left.     Are  the  lines  graceful?     Do  they  suggest 
any  meaning?     Do  the  draperies  resemble  clothing? 

Would  the  picture  be  more  pleasing,  more  har- 
monious, if  the  figures  were  natural  in  attitude  and 
line,  and  sensibly  clothed?  If  the  intellectual  mean- 
ing were  lost  altogether,  how  much  would  the  picture 
lose?  What  is  it  in  "The  Raven"  or  "  The  Ancient 
Mariner"  that  makes  them  enjoyable?  Would  it  be 
an  advantage  to  have  them  explained  in  plain,  sensible 
phrase? 

No.  J  69 — ^Pallas  and  the  Centaur. 

Royal  Palace,  Florence. 

Tempera  on  canvas:    figure  life  size. 

Painted  in  commemoration  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici's  safe  return 
from  that  perilous  enterprise,  the  visit  made  for  state  reasons  to 
his  enemy,  the  King  of  Naples.  The  victory  of  Pallas  Athena, 
goddess  of  civilization,  over  the  Centaur,  emblem  of  lawlessness 
and  barbarism,  is  symbolical  of  the  blessings  of  "peace  and  civil 
government  enjoyed  by  Florence  under  her  Medicean  rulers." 
This  same  idea,  that  the  lightest  touch  of  Pallas  subdues  the 
powers  of  lawlessness,  is  illustrated  in  one  of  the  late  Greek  re- 
liefs on  the  Altar  of  Pergamon,  Series  A,  266.  The  laurel 
that  adorns  the  robe  of  Pallas  is  interpreted  as  an  allusion  to 
Lorenzo's  name;  while  other  Medicean  emblems  are  introduced. 

The  picture  was  in  possession  of  the  Medici  family  until  near 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  century  when,  with  most  of  the  Grand 
Ducal  collection,  it  wal(|)iaced  in  the  Pitti  Galleries.  In  1854, 
because  of  alterations  in  the  palace  for  the  marriage  of  Archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Lorraine,  it  was  removed  to  a  store  room  and 
forgotten  until  accidentally  discovered,  1895,  by  an  English 
connoisseur. 

Is  there  any  point  in  the  way  in  which  Pallas  con- 
trols the  Centaur?     Why  is  the  weighty  battle-axe 
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introduced?  How  does  the  figure  of  Pallas  compare 
with  Judith,  in  183?  Is  the  nude  better  here  than  in 
168?  the  draped  figure?  What  Medicean  symbols 
appear  in  both  of  these  pictures? 

Is  the  importance  of  the  picture  in  its  meaning  or 
its  beauty?  Have  the  various  symbols  and  adjtmcts 
any  other  than  an  intellectual  value?  Is  the  picture 
wholly  serious  or  was  a  sense  of  humor  present  in  the 
artist's  mind?  Compare  with  the  Greek  conception 
of  Athena  (Series  A,  51,  95,  1Q2);  with  the  Venus  of 
167.  What  have  the  two  in  common?  How  nearly  do 
they  approach  the  Greek  spirit? 

No.  J73 — Caltimny. 

Uffizi,  Florence. 

On  wood,  2  ft.  by  3  ft.  Given  by  Botticelli  to  his  friend, 
Antonio   Segni. 

Painted  after  the  lost  picture  of  the  Greek  painter  Apelles 
from  the  description  in  Lucian's  "Opusculi."  According  to 
Alberti's  Italian  translation,  "There  was  a  man  with  very  long 
ears,  close  to  whom  stood  two  women.  Ignorance  and  Suspicion. 
Before  him  appears  another  woman.  Calumny,  whose  face  is 
very  beautiful  but  exceptionally  intriguing;  in  one  hand  she 
holds  a  flaming  torch,  with  the  other  she  drags  forward  the 
youth.  Innocence,  by  his  hair,  whose  clasped  hands  are  raised 
in  supplication.  She  is  guided  by  a  man  of  cruel  and  repulsive 
aspect,  whose  name  is  Envy.  Calumny  fs  accompanied  by  two 
serving  maids.  Hypocrisy  and  Deceit,  who  deck  her  with 
ornaments.  At  a  little  distance  stands  Remorse,  clad  in  dark 
sordid  raiment  and  convulsed  with  despair.  Near  her  appears 
Truth,  modest  and  beautiful,  appealing  to  Heaven." 

The  picture  may  have  been  painted  in  allusion  to  some  con- 
temporary event — perhaps  to  Savonarola's  unjust  condemnation. 
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In  the  architectural  reliefs  may  be  seen  both  scriptural  and 
mythological  subjects.  Statues  in  the  niches  represent  persons 
from  scripture  and  church  legend. 

Compare  with  other  paintings  by  Botticelli  as  to 
beauty,  perfection  of  execution,  stylistic  qualities;  to 
what  period  does  it  belong? 

Are  there  any  errors  in  perspective, — do  all  the  reced- 
ing lines  meet  in  one  point?  Cf.  153.  Are  the 
draperies  natural,  or  skilfully  imnatural  and  expressive, 
i.  e.,  are  they  artistic?  Is  the  picture  well  balanced? 
Well  grouped?  Is  it  monotonously  symmetrical? 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  statuesque  adjimcts?  of  the 
wide  expanse  of  water  in  the  background?  Could 
light  and  dark  masses  have  been  more  effectively 
arranged? 

Do  "the  faces  accord  with  the  characters  represented? 
Is  this  a  close  imitation  of  the  spirit  of  classic  art? 
(Apelles  flourished  late  4th  century,  B.  C.)  Is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  allegory  a  sound  principle 
for  painting? 

Does  the  picture  attract  because  of  its  beauty  or 
its  literary  interest?  How  does  it  compare  with  168 
in  this  respect? 

No.  (84 —  Allegory:  Lorenzo  Tornabuoni  presented  by  Dialectic 
to  Philosophy  at  whose  feet  sit  the  other  Liberal  Arts. 

No.  185 — Allegoryt  Giovanna  degli  Albizzi  receives  gifts  from 

the  four  Cardinal  Virtues. 

Louvre,  Paris. 

Frescos  transferred  to  canvas :   respectively,   8  ft.   9  in.  by 

7  ft,  6  in.  and  9  ft.  2  in.  by  7  ft.  6  in.     From  the  Villa  Lemmi, 
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near  Fiesole  (environs  of  Florence)  and  executed  by  order  of  Gio- 
vanni Tornabuoni,  in  commemoration  of  the  marriage  of  his 
son  Lorenzo  to  Giovanna  degli  Albizzi.  The  villa  is  now  a  farm- 
house, and  the  paintings,  concealed  under  whitewash,  were  dis- 
covered in  1873  in  a  damaged  condition.  184  possesses  a 
melancholy  interest  because  Lorenzo  Tornabuoni,  a  brilliant, 
gentle,  and  honorable  man,  of  one  of  the  most  important  families 
of  Florence,  was  executed  for  treason  during  one  of  the  factional 
struggles  so  common  in  Florentine  history. 

Giovanna  also  appears  as  the  foremost  guest  in  Birth  of  John 
the  Baptist,  painted  by  Ghirlandajo  in  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella-^-a  series  also  executed  for  Giovanni  Tornabuoni.  See 
200,  201. 

Symbols  of  the  Liberal  Arts:  Geometry — rule;  Astronomy — 
globe;  Music — small  organ;  Arithmetic — ^table  of  figures; 
Grammar — scorpion  and  switch;   Rhetoric — ^half  tmfurled  scroll. 

Compare  with  the  Allegories  previously  studied; 
note  the  different  temper  in  which  these  are  painted, 
their  homely  gravity,  the  quiet  and  ordinary  char- 
acter of  the  draperies,  absence  of  the  fantastic.  Are 
these  rich  in  invention,  in  development  of  individual 
character?  What  is  suggestive  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences? 
Are  there  grace,  beauty,  suppleness?  Is  the  grouping 
masterly? 

Are  Lorenzo  and  Giovanna  differentiated  from  the 
imaginary  personages?  Are  there  unmistakable  Botti- 
celli fac^s?  What  high  qualities  do  the  pictures  pos- 
sess common  to  other  works  by  Botticelli? 

The  Frescos  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

The  Sistine  Chapel  occupies  the  second  floor  of  one  of  the 
Vatican  buildings  which  was  erected  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV;  the 
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lower  floor  contained  the  Vatican  Library,  also  founded  by  Sixtus. 
The  Chapel  is  a  lofty  rectangular  apartment,  132  feet  long  by  45 
feet  wide  and  68  feet  high;  six  round-arched  windows  set  high 
on  either  side  meet  the  barrel-vaulted  ceiling.  Between  the 
windows,  in  simulated  niches,  are  painted  the  figures  of  twenty- 
eight  martyred  popes;  below  the  window-line,  like  a  frieze, 
runs  the  series  of  frescos  from  the  life  of  Moses  and  the  life 
of  Christ,  painted  by  late  fifteenth  century  artists.  Below 
these,  again,  hung  the  Tapestries,  designed  by  Raphael.  The 
vaulted  ceiling  was  covered  by  Michelangelo's  wonderful  frescos. 

Sixtus  IV  commissioned  the  frescos  on  the  walls,  employing 
representative  Florentine  and  Umbrian  painters  of  the  day — 
1481-1483:  Botticelli,  Ghirlandajo,  Cosimo  Rosselli,  and  his  pupil 
Piero  di  Cosimo;  Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  SignorelU  (questioned). 
Ostensibly  the  subjects  were  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament — ^type  and  antitype;  but,  in  accordance  with  a 
custom  of  the  times,  they  were  also  commemorative  of  important 
occasions  in  the  life  of  the  donor  and  were  rich  in  subtle  allu- 
sions to  contemporary  events  and  in  allegorical  meaning,  well 
understood  when  they  were  painted.  The  decorative  scheme 
started  on  the  east  or  altar  wall:  as  the  Chapel  was  dedicated 
to  Santa  Maria  dell'  Assunta,  the  central  picture,  over  the  altar, 
was  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  on  one  side  was  the  Finding 
of  Moses;  on  the  other  the  corresponding  New  Testament 
subject.  Birth  of  Christ. 

Pope  Sixtus  lived  to  see  the  paintings  fitoished  on  the  side 
and  end  walls.  Twenty  years  after  his  death  the  work  of 
decoration  was  resumed  by  his  nephew,  Pope  Julius  II,  who 
commissioned  the  ceiling  frescos  of  Michelangelo.  Six  years 
later  Pope  Leo  X  ordered  the  Tapestries,  designed  by  Raphael, 
which  draped  the  unpainted  .portions  of  the  walls  on  ceremonial 
occasions.  Thirty  years  after  the  completion  of  the  ceiling. 
Pope  Paul  III  gave  the  order  for  Michelangelo's  Last  Judgment 
on  the  altar  wall,  which  involved  the  destruction  of  the  original 
frescos  by  Perugino. 
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No.  170 — The  Leper's  Sacrifice. 

No.  171 — Detail  from  Life  of  Moses. 

No.  172 — Detail  from  Panisfament  of  Korah. 
Sistine  Chapel,  Vatican,  Rome. 

1 70.  Also  called  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness.  (Read  Leviti- 
cus xiv,  for  description  of  ceremony  of  purification.)  This 
picture  commemorates  the  restoration  of  the  old  Franciscan 
Hospital,  Santo  Spirito,  by  Sixtus  IV.  Before  his  elevation  to 
the  papacy  Sixtus  was  General  of  the  Franciscans,  an  order 
especially  dedicated  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  because  St.  Francis 
began  his  ministry  by  service  to  the  lepers  of  Assisi.  This 
loathsome  disease  was  the  type  of  serious  maladies. 

The  facade  of  Sixtus'  hospital  is  shown  in  the  temple  in  the 
background.  The  Pope  and  all  his  court  were  members  of  the 
confraternity  of  Santo  Spirito,  and  the  picture  contains  numerous 
portraits.  In  the  foreground  stands  Cardinal  Giuliano  della 
Rovere  (afterward  Pope  Julius  II),  with  hands  crossed  in  front; 
in  the  extreme  right  corner,  holding  a  wand,  is  Girolamo  Riario, 
Gonfaloniere  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo.  Other  members  of  the 
confraternity  are  supposed  to  be  among  the  groups  on  the  left. 
It  has  been  said  that  BotticeUi's  male  heads  were,  as  a  rule, 
derived  from  portraiture,  but  that  his  female  heads  were  usually 
idealized. 

J7I.  The  Life  of  Moses  is  illustrated  in  six  paintings,  two  of 
which  are  by  Botticelli,  viz. :  Leading  into  the  Wilderness  and 
Punishment  of  Korah.  In  the  former  Botticelli  has  introduced 
seven  incidents  of  which  the  central  one  is  reproduced  in  171 — 
Moses,  the  righter  of  wrongs,  having  driven  away  the  selfish 
shepherds,  himself  draws  water  for  the  sheep  of  Jethro's 
daughters. 

1 72.  The  Punishment  of  Korah  (the  assertion  of  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation)  is  the  antitype  of  Perugino's 
DeUvery  of  the  Keys  to  Peter.  The  followers  of  Korah  had 
impiously  sacrificed  to  God,  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  High 
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Priest  Aaron.  (See  Numbers  xvii.)  Moses  appears  three 
times  in  the  picture  as  relentless  judge.  This  detail  is  taken 
from  the  left  foregroimd  where,  by  command  of  Moses,  the 
earth  opens  and  swallows  the  guilty.  The  subject  is  an  allusion 
to  the  machinations  and  ultimate  fall  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Carniola,  an^enemy  of  the  Pope.  Note  the  portrait  character 
of  the  group  of  heads;  the  second  from  the  right  is  said  to  be 
Botticelli. 

The  three  reproductions  illustrate  Botticelli's  general  traits 
in  these  frescos;  his  weakness  in  large  compositions;  his  grace, 
variety,  and  beauty  in  the  treatment 'of  separate  groups;  his 
strong  and  interesting  characterization  of  individual  heads. 

In  passing  from  allegorical  to  historical  themes, 
is  greater  or  less  realism  of  treatment  required?  Are 
these  works  more  or  less  realistic  than  168?  More 
or  less  interesting?  Is  170  effective  at  a  distance? 
Why?  Is  Botticelli's  art  ever  staid  or  sedate?  Is 
his  animation  always  appropriate?  In  realistic  nar- 
rative is  he  vivid  and  easily  understood?    Cf.  Giotto. 

Do  any  of  these  figures  resemble  his  allegorical 
figures?  Compare  Moses,  171,  with  Christ,  170. 
Is  there  any  incongruity  in  using  the  same  face  for 
both  characters?  Was  Moses  a  prototype  of  Christ  in 
character  as  well  as  in  a  theological  sense?  Is  this  a 
satisfying  impersonation? 

Is  Moses  in  172  the  same  type?  What  well-known 
antique  head  does  this  recall  in  its  powerful  features, 
masses  of  hair,  and  tremendous  vitality?  Why  do 
rays  proceed  from  the  head  of  Moses,  and  why  so 
placed? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  group  of  heads,  172, 
should  not  be  as  fully  modeled  as  others  by  Botticelli? 
Cf.  176.     Is  anything  of  value  lost  thereby?    Cf.  199. 
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No.  174— Portrait  of  a  Man  with  Medal. 
Uffizi,  Florence. 
On  wood;  1  ft.  9  in.  by  1  ft.  2  in. 
Generally  considered   a  portrait  of  Giovanni,  son  of  Cosimo 
de'  Medici.     Still  there  are  dissenting  voices  that  assert  that  it 
is  not  a  portrait  of  Giovanni  and  was  not  painted  by  Botticelli. 
One  supposition  is  that  it  represents  Niccol6  Fozzore  da  SpineUi, 
a  medalist  patronized  by  the  Medici.    The  head  of  Cosimo 
is  on  the  medal. 

Does  this  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  Botticelli's 
paintings  in  type,  outline  of  face,  drawing  of  hands, 
pose,  landscape,, sentiment?  Does  it  bear  a  particular 
resemblance  to  any  head  thus  far  studied?  Is  its  ex- 
pression more  or  less  subtle?  Cf.  172,  176.  Is  there 
any  ftmdamental  difference  between  this  and  any  given 
head  in  these  groups? 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 

Classify  Botticelli's  works.  In  which  class  does  he 
excel?  Why?  Has  he,  fundamentally,  any  kinship 
with  the  spirit  of  Greek  Art?  with  its  forms?  with  its 
conventions? 

Is  Botticelli  truly  religious?  Are  gentleness  and 
tender  melancholy  S)monymous  with  religious  senti- 
ment in  Madonna? 

Is  Botticelli  naturalistic,  i.  e.,  intent  upon  portray- 
ing such  forms  as  he  sees  in  nature?  Is  he  fanciful? 
Is  he  ever  fantastic?  Has  any  previous  artist  united 
delicate  fancy  with  power  of  realistic  portraiture? 

In  what  sense  is  Botticelli  master  of  composition? 
How  does  he  fail  in  composition? 
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Is  Botticelli  intellectual — ^i.  e.,  are  his  pictures  full 
of  meaning?  Is  he  aesthetic,  i.  e.,  keenly  sensitive  to 
beauty?  Has  he  a  feeling  for  other  than  intellectual 
or  spiritual  beauty,  i.  e.,  mere  beauty  of  lines  and  charm 
of  composition?  Has  any  previous  artist  combined 
these  varied  appreciations? 
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FILIPPINO  LIPPI.     I457-I504. 
"The  product  of  an  unassimilated  environment." 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Filippino's  opportunities — artistic  heritage  from 
Fra  I/ippo;  teaching  and  companionship  of 
the  rarest  of  Quattrocento  spirits;  inspira- 
tion from  Masaccio's  frescos. 

His  early  promise;  beauty  and  technical  quali- 
ties of  the  works  of  his  youth. 

His  maturity;  tendency  toward  work  of  a 
monumental  character. 

Frescos  in  Caraffa  Chapel,  S.  M.  Sopra  Minerva, 
Rome. 

Growth  of  the  intellectual  and  stifling  of  the 
artistic  spirit;  archaeological  studies. 

Wall  paintings  in  the  Strozzi  Chapel,  S.  M. 
Novella;  Florence. 

Filippino's  later  work  illustrative  of  changing 
art  ideals  and  his  own  changed  attitude 
toward  art. 


TOPIC  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Remains  of  classic  art  in  Rome  m  the  fifteenth 
century. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  SPBCIAL  PICTURES. 
No.  213 — St.  Peter  raising  the  King's  Son. 
No.  214— Detail  of  213. 

No.  215— St.  Pa«I  Visiting  St.  Peter  in  Prison. 

Bfancacci  Chapel,  Carmine,  Florence. 

(See  notes,  MasoUno  and  Masaccio.)  Filippino's  frescos  were 
executed  about  1484,  fifty-six  years  after  the  death  of  Masaccio; 
they  form  the  lower  tier  of  pictures  on  the  left  wall  and  adjoining 
pilaster.  Portraits  of  eminent  persons  in  the  Medicean  circle 
are  introduced  in  213.  The  youth  restored  to  life  is,  conjecturally, 
Francesco  Granacci,  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  who 
became  a  well-known  painter.  This  fresco,  begun  by  Masaccio, 
was  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  To  Filippino  may  be  credited 
the  kneeling  youth,  the  group  of  portrait  figures  in  the  left 
foreground  and  the  row  of  eight  figures  at  the  right. 

Are  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  men  in  213 
what  would  be  expected  on  such  an  occasion?  Is 
"propriety"  always  appropriate  in  art?  Why?  Is 
this  like  Massacio's  work  in  dramatic  quality?  in  real- 
ism? in  grouping?  Cf.  140.  In  spirit?  in  study  of 
character?  in  backgroimd?  Does  the  King's  Son 
resemble  Masaccio' s  nude  figures? 

What  is  the  conclusion  as  to  the  relative  share  of 
the  two  painters  in  this  work?  as  to  their  relative 
ability?  Is  there  such  difference  of  treatment  as  might 
be  expected  after  fifty  years? 

Explain  the  group  at  the  right;  the  motive  for  its 
introduction ;  the  difference  in  style  and  composition. 
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In  215  note  the  characterization  of  the  two  persons, 
the  pose  of  St.  Paul  and  the  broad  massing  of  drapery. 
Compare  with  Filippino's  other  work.  Does  the  artist 
interpret  men  or  women,  strong  or  gentle  characters, 
more  successfully? 

No.  2J8 — ^Madonna  with  Four  Safnts. 

UflSzi,  Florence. 

Figures  life  size:  painted,  1485,  for  the  hall  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Signory.  On  the  left  are  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Victor; 
on  the  right,  St.  Zenobius,  and  St.  Bernard  presenting  the  rules 
of  his  Order;  above,  on  the  ceiling,  the  arms  of  Florence. 

How  does  the  picture  differ  from  others  by  FiUppino? 
Compare  especially  210  and  212.  Is  it  more  suitable 
for  a  devotional  picture?  Are  the  saints  more  or  less 
sincere,  earnest,  and  impressive?  What  is  character- 
istically Florentine  in  the  picture? 

Note  such  incongruities  as  the  conventionally  decora- 
tive character  of  the  upper  part  of  the  picture;  the  free- 
dom, airiness,  and  perfected  beauty  of  the  angels ;  and  the 
archaistic  folds  of  the  robes  of  the  saints  where  they 
touch  the  ground.  Cf.  154.  Compare  also  with  the 
spirit  of  Filippino's  later  works,  216  and  219.  How 
can  this  be  explained? 

No.  2J0— Vision  of  St.  Bernard. 

No.  2  n.— Detail  of  210. 

Badia,  Florence. 

Altarpiece  commissioned,  1487,  by  Piero  del  Pugliese  for  a 
Chapel  in  Campora  belonging  to  the  Badia  in  Florence.  The 
picture  was  removed  to  the  Badia,  1529. 
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This  subject  is  frequently  treated  in  art.  St.  Bernard,  a  French 
monk  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  founder  and  abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  One  of  the  most  influen- 
tial ecclesiastics  of  his  time,  he  opposed  and  silenced  the  famous 
Abelard  and  preached  the  second  crusade.  His  writings  were 
so  authoritative  as  to  constitute  him  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  There  exists  a  legend  that  when  he  was  writing  a 
homily  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Virgin  appeared  to  him, 
moistening  his  lips  with  milk  from  her  sacred  breast,  thereby 
endowing  him  with  supernatural  eloquence.  Chained  to  the 
rock  back  of  the  saint  is  a  demon  (scarcely  to  be  discerned,'  in 
this  small  print),  signifying  the  refutation  of  heresy.  The  donor, 
half  length,  appears  in  the  lower  right  corner. 

Compare  this  landscape  with  I/)renzo  di  Credi's. 
Which  is  more  formal  and  conventional?  Which 
deals  better  with  detail?  with  masses  or  general  effects? 
Which  has  more  atmosphere  or  aerial  perspective? 

Is  the  picture  well  focused,  or  do  several  points 
compete  for  attention?  Are  details  subordinated  or 
distributed  with  equal  emphasis? 

Study  the  two  principal  figures.  Are  they  digni- 
fied? earnest?  spiritual?  refined?  strong?  animate? 
Are  the  angels  natural  or  conventional?  beautiful  or 
commonplace?  spiritual,  or  boyish  and  human?  Do 
they  manifest  more  of  reverence  or  curiosity?  Which 
would  appeal  more  to  the  ideas  of  the  time?  Which 
to  the  sympathies  of  all  time?  Do  they  recall  the 
work  of  any  other  painter? 

No.  212 — ^Madonna,  with  two  Saints. 

National  Gallery,  London. 

Figures  nearly  life  size. 

This  altarpiece  originally  belonged   to   the  Rucellai  family 

and  was  at  one  time  in  San  Pancrazio,   Florence.     It  has  a 
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predella  in  three  panels.  Its  color  is  bright  and  its  landscape 
of  peculiar  excellence.  Left  of  Madonna  kneels  St.  Jerome; 
at   the  right,  St.  Dominic. 

Is  the  group  characterized  by  any  new  type  or  idea? 
(Note  the  significant  head  of  St.  Dominic,  who  was  a 
Spaniard.)     Is  the  impression  one  of  sweetness  or  force  ? 

Were  the  details  of  the  landscape  studied  from  na- 
ture? Are  they  so  composed  as  to  form  a  natural 
landscape?  Cf.  210,  216,  209.  Compare  with  other 
landscapes  by  FiUppino,  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Verocchio, 
and  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  Formulate  the  landscape  con- 
ventions that  prevailed  in  the  Florentine  School  of 
this  period. 

No.  2J9 — Asstimption  of  the  Virgin. 

S.  M.  Sopra  Minerva,  Rome. 

Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva  is  a  Gothic  church  erected  by  the 
Dominicans,  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  on  the  site  of 
a  Roman  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva.  The  Caraffa  Chapel  in 
the  right  transept  was  frescoed,  1487,  by  FiUppino  Lippi  for 
Cardinal  Caraffa.  The  paintings  on  the  side  walls  refer  to  the 
deeds  and  doctrines  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Above  the  altar  on 
the  wall  facing  the  entrance  are  the  Annunciation  and  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  Note  the  distribution  of  the  angels 
in  garland  form — a  form  also  used  by  Botticelli,  notably  in 
his  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  Florence  Academy. 

What  elements  of  exaggeration  in  this  composition? 
Is  this  tendency  shown  in  any  earlier  picture  by  FiUp- 
pino? Has  this  work  lost  dignity,  refinement,  sincerity 
as  compared  with  earlier  work?  What  is  gained? 
Are    the    charms  of  the  angels  enhanced  by  their 
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attitudes?    their    drapery?    their    accoutrements    or 
implements? 

Study  the  spacing  of  the  composition,  its  adaptation 
to  the  limette  form,  the  aerial  quality,  the  expression 
of  ecstasy.  How  does  PiHppino  compare  with  Filippo 
Uppi?    With  Botticelli? 

No.  216 — St.  John  Evangelist  Raising  Drasiana. 

Chapel  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  S.  M.  Novella,  Florence. 

This  chapel,  at  the  right  of  the  choir  (distinguish  from  the 
Strozzi  Chapel  in  the  left  transept,  with  the  Orcagna  frescos, 
Paradise  and  Hell  ),  was  decorated  by  FiUppino  Lippi,  1602, 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  John  Evangelist  on  the  left  wall 
and  of  St.  Philip  on  the  right. 

Compare  with  210  (notice  dates);  has  the  artist's 
development  continued  along  the  same  essential  lines? 
In  what  was  he  chiefly  interested  when  he  executed 
this  fresco?  Is  the  style  of  architecture  contemporary 
with  the  event?  What  part  of  the  picture  is  devoted 
to  the  essentials  of  the  incident?  What  proportion  is 
superfluous?  Does  the  decorative  detail  form  a  con- 
sistent whole? 

Note  the  excitement  of  the  attendants  at  the  bier 
and  of  the  children  (observe  in  passing  the  fine  figure 
of  the  priest  who  checks  the  flight  of  the  attendants), 
and  the  unemotional  interest  of  the  older  bystanders. 
Can  this  apparent  inconsistency  be  plausibly  ex- 
plained? Is  the  incident  represented  in  a  dignified 
and  impressive  manner? 

Sum  up  as  fully  as  possible  the  direction  and  result 
of  Filippino's  development.     Was  he  a  learned  man? 
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Did  he  constantly  improve  upon  himself  or  is  this 
latest  work  an  anti-climax? 

No.  217 — ^Portrait  of  Filippino  Lippi. 

UfiSzi,  Florence. 

On  tile:  life  size.  Sketch  unfinished;  at  one  time  considered 
a  portrait  of  Masaccio. 

Is  this  an  expressive  portrait?  Has  the  artist 
seized  the  essentials  of  the  face?  Would  it  be  a  better 
picture  if  he  had. done  justice  to  the  coat  and  the  cap? 
What  is  the  advantage  of  a  sketch  over  a  finished 
picture? 
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TWO  MINOR  PAINTERS. 

LORENZO    DI    CREDI  (Lorenzo   Sciarpelloni).     J459-1537, 
RAFFAELLINO  DEL  GARBO.     J466-J524. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Cordial  relations  between  Lorenzo  and  his  mas- 
ter, Verocchio. 

Influence  of  his  fellow-pupil,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
in  determining  his  style  of  painting. 

Lorenzo's  art  the  reflection  of  his  piety  and 
gentle  disposition. 

His  interest  in  landscape  and  problems  of  light ; 
his  color-quality  and  finish. 

Effect  on  Lorenzo's  reputation  of  the  false 
attribution  of  pictures. 

RaffaeUino  del  Garbo,  pupil  of  Filippipo  Lippi. 
Compare  with  Lorenzo  di  Credi;  what  traits 
had  they  in  common?  In  what  different 
directions  did  they  develop? 

Works  attributed  to  RaffaeUino  not  numerouSi 
but  widely  scattered. 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

LORENZI  DI  CREDI. 
No.  207 — Gfirfst  Appearing  to  Mary. 
Louvre,  Paris.     (Replica  in  the  Uflfizi.) 
1  ft.  10  in.  by  1  ft.  4  in. 

Compare  picture  with  the  Scripture  narrative  of  the 
event    (John   xx.    1-19).     How    many    incidents    in 
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that  narrative  are  suitable  for  illustration?  Could 
the  entire  story  be  presented  or  suggested  in  one  pic- 
ture? Does  the  selection  of  this  one  moment  in  the 
event  make  a  more  poignant  appeal  to  the  worshiper 
than  if  the  rest  of  the  story  were  suggested?  Is  the 
presence  of  the  garden  tool  in  the  picture  necessary 
or  desirable? 

Study  landscape  details.  Do  the  leaves  look  like 
leaves?  Do  the  trees,  the  sward,  the  garden  look  Uke 
those  elements  of  a  real  landscape?  Does  the  correct 
painting  of  details  insure  the  right  general  effect? 

Is  there  any  peculiarity  or  mannerism  in  the  drawing 
of  the  figures?  Cf.  208,  209.  How  important  is  facial 
expression  in  I/orenzo's  work? 

No.  208 — AniHinciation. 

UfBzi,  Florence. 

2  ft.  9  in.  by  2  ft.  3  in.     Predella  in  grisaille. 

Compare  this  landscape  with  207.  What  seems 
peculiarly  modem  in  the  treatment  of  distant  hills? 

What  signs  are  here  of  preoccupation  with  study  of 
perspective  and  atmosphere? 

Note  ornamentation  of  pilasters,  frieze,  etc.  What 
reason  can  be  suggested  for  this  choice?  Is  there 
anything  similar  in  paintings  previously  studied? 
Does  it  form  a  connecting  link  with  the  predella  scenes? 

^Explain  the  Virgin's  attitude.  Have  the  figures 
dignity,  nobility,  earnestness?  How  far  is  the  im- 
pression due  to  attitude?  drapery?  expression  of  face? 
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No.  209— St.  Mary  of  Egypt. 

Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin. 

Tempera.     Formerly  in  Convent  of  Santa  Chiara,  Florence. 

St.  Mary  of  Egypt  was  a  deeply  sinful  woman  who  joined  a 
party  of  pilgrims  to  Palestine  and  became  an  anchorite,  abiding 
in  the  wild  country  near  the  River  Jordan.  As  time  passed, 
her  clothes,  worn  to  shreds,  dropped  away  from  her  piecemeal. 
When  she  prayed  for  relief  she  was  answered,  according  to  one 
version,  by  the  sudden  and  miraculous  growth  of  her  hair  so  that 
it  enshrouded  her  entire  person;  according  to  another,  by  the 
appearance  of  an  angel  bringing  cloth  wherewith  to  fashion  a 
garment. 

Because  of  her  profound  penitence  and  saintly  character  the 
venerable  monk  Zosimus  offered  to  administer  the  Sacrament 
to  her.  He  was  too  aged  and  feeble  to  cross  the  river  and  Mary 
was  miraculously  transported  across  into  his  presence. 

Lorenzo  di  Credi  seems  to  have  wandered  aside  somewhat  from 
strict  tradition  and  shows  an  angel  bringing  the  Sacrament  in 
a  pyx. 

The  legends  of  St.  M^ry  of  Egypt  and  the  Magdalen  have 
several  points  in  common.  Both  lived  in  a  wilderness  absorbed  in 
penitence  for  earlier  sin,  both  were  characterized  by, luxuriant 
hair  and  to  both  heavenly  visions  were  granted.  This  duplica- 
tion was  not  uncommon  in  Christian  hagiography. 

The  vase-shaped  pyx.  recalls  the  Magdalen's  emblem;  the 
three  small  loaves  of  bread,  emblem  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  are 
not  present;  but  possibly  the  scarf  is  an  allusion  to  her  legend 
and  Lorenzo  combined  the  attributes  of  the  two  as  other  artists 
have  done. 

Is  it  necessary  that  the  marks  of  asceticism  should 
be  carried  farther  in  order  to  extract  the  full  meaning 
of  the  story?  What  artistic  principle  is  involved  in 
stopping  short  of  literalism?     Is  this  a  better  devo- 
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lional  picture  than  if  the  repulsiveness  of  extreme 
emaciation  and  of  age  were  represented  ?    Cf .  46. 

Cf.  210,  212,  170.  What  peculiarities  of  landscape 
treatment  are  common  to  Lorenzo,  Filippino  I/ippi, 
and  Botticelli?  In  what  does  Lorenzo's  chief  ex- 
cellence as  a  landscape  painter  consist?  his  chief  weak- 
ness?   Can  the  same  be  said  of  the  other  two  artists? 

Had  Lorenzo  a  vivid  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  a 
narrative?  Was  he  weak  in  ideas  or  had  he  noble 
thoughts  which  he  could  not  wholly  express? 

RAFFAELLINO  DEL  GARBO. 

No.  222 — Madonna  with  Saints  and  Donors. 
Uffizi,  Florence. 
St.  Francis  on  left,  presenting  donor. 

Is  the  picture  most  noteworthy  for  study  of  charac- 
ter or  for  decorative  detail?  What  are  the  merits  of 
the  landscape?  Compare  with  Filippino.  Is  there 
any  token  of  advance  in  the  work  of  his  pupil? 

In  what  sense  is  Madonna  beautiful?  What  pre- 
dominant expression  in  Madonna  and  the  Saints? 
Is  this  intentional  or  deeply  significant?  Is  there 
anything  to  mar  an  impression  of  devoutness? 

Note  the  innovation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture ; 
this  was  not  uncommon  among  North  Italian  paint- 
ings of  this  period.  Does  it  represent  a  glimpse  of 
real  landscape  or  a  picture?  What  motive  for  its 
introduction? 
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THE  PORTRAIT  IN  RELIGIOUS  ART. 
H.  H.  Powers. 

The  origin  of  the  imitative  arts  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  single  motive.  The  man  who  scratched  a  picture 
of  the  hairy  mammoth  on  a  prehistoric  bone  apparently 
did  so  for  his  own  delectation.  But  it  is  certain  that 
at  a  very  early  date  men  began  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  gods  by  dedicating  images  of  themselves 
to  their  protecting  care.  The  belief  in  a  future  life  and 
the  preservation  of  the  body  against  the  soul's  require- 
ments in  the  day  of  resurrection,  a  belief  that  led  men 
to  embalm  the  dead  and  seal  them  up  within  the 
pjrramids,  soon  found  expression  in  other  forms.  The 
preservation  of  the  mummied  body  was  after  all  un- 
certain. How  futile  the  toil  of  the  pjnramid  builders 
in  the  light  of  recent  spoliations!  It  is  indeed  a  far 
journey  to  the  undiscovered  country,  and  no  care  of 
man  can  preserve  the  soul's  abode  against  its  return. 
This  was  foreseen  in  a  degree,  and  the  soul,  convinced 
by  a  reasoning  in  which  the  wish  was  father  of  the 
thought,  sought  in  the  more  enduring  images  of  stone 
a  guarantee  of  perpetuity.  And  if  one  such  image 
offered  additional  safeguards  and  stood  the  soul  in  good 
stead,  how  much  more  fifty?  The  Egyptian  correctly 
judged  that  these  stony  doubles  would  outlast  the  frail 
tenement  of  clay,  and  if  ever  the  Pharaohs  come  back 
to  claim  their  own,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  stem- 
visaged  forms  to  await  their  summons. 

In  this  early  fancy  of  the  superstitious  mind  we  find 
the  impulse  to  portrait  art.    These  images  represented 
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no  abstract  ideas,  no  ideal  qualities  or  types  of  race  or 
character.  Their  counterpart  was  always  an  individual 
and  considered  in  his  own  rather  than  in  his  racial  or 
merely  human  character.  The  theme  was  portrait,  but 
the  art  was  not.  One  glance  at  these  figures  makes  it 
clear  that  their  significance  was  purely  symbolical. 
The  image  represented  the  deceased,  but  it  did  not 
resemble  him.  The  reason  was  simply  that  the  artist 
could  not  do  more  than  approximate  to  a  likeness,  and 
so  he  inevitably  gave  us  general  characteristics  common 
to  many  individuals  rather  than  the  subtle  differences 
peculiar  to  each.  Early  art  is  generic  art  because 
generic  characteristics  are  the  easy  ones.  And  by  the 
time  the  artist  has  learned  to  do  harder  things,  art  has 
acquired  a  new  character.  Habits  are  formed,  art 
types  established,  and  the  impulse  to  copy  individuals 
has  been  subordinated  to  other  and  more  complex 
ideals.  When  men  would  make  portraits  they  could 
not;  when  they  could  they  would  not.  The  doubles 
degenerate  into  uniform  types  and  then  into  conven- 
tional symbols,  and  the  soul  at  last  stakes  its  immor- 
tality upon  a  philosophy  expressed  in  pictorial  language. 
No  longer  burdened  with  the  sodden  task  of  housing 
commonplace  individuals,  art  follows  higher  ideals  of 
beauty  and  fitness  and  acquires  vast  significance  as 
representing  the  aesthetic  life  and  character  of  the 
people;  but  it  becomes  ideal  rather  than  portrait  art. 

The  triumph  of  ideal  over  portrait  art  was  early 
noticeable  in  Greek  art.  A  similar  opportunity  simi- 
larly sacrificed  is  found  in  Greek  funereal  or  commemo- 
rative art.     The  monuments  which  the  Greeks  erected 
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to  their  dead  were  based  on  a  very  simple  idea,  namely, 
the  representation  of  the  deceased,  with  some  attribute 
indicative  of  his  social  status.  The  soldier  stands  in 
armor,  the  shoemaker  holds  a  shoe,  the  lady  of  leisure 
sits  and  fingers  her  jewels,  etc.  But  these  figures, 
though  representing  individuals,  are  not  portraits. 
Still  more  striking  is  the  case  of  honor  statues  erected 
to  the  victors  in  the  games.  Significantly  enough,  we 
are  told  that  these  statues  were  not  portraits  of  the 
victor:  they  were  rather  symbolical  representations  of 
his  victory  than  representations  of  himself.  Not  until 
he  was  thrice  victor  could  the  statue  reproduce  his 
features.  Here  again  the  result  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  the  natural  course  of  art  development,  rather 
than  to  any  preconceived  theory.  The  first  sculptor . 
would  fain  have  made  a  likeness  but  could  not;  his 
more  skilled  successor  saw  a  better  vision  and  would 
not. 

And  so  with  the  mosaics,  the  frescos,  the  painting  of 
Christian  stories;  everywhere  the  lesson  is  the  same. 
The  individual  is  the  starting-point,  the  type  the  goal; 
the  real  gives  rise  to  the  ideal.  The  ideal  in  its  higher 
forms  justly  appeals  to  us  as  the  culmination  of  art,  but 
in  a  lower  form  it  is  none  the  less  the  earlier  and  simpler 
form  of  art. 

But  when  the  artist's  hand  has  won  its  cunning  and 
the  practised  eye  detects  the  subtleties  of  individual 
character,  the  temptation  to  renew  the  early  effort  is 
again  felt.  On  the  one  hand,  there  comes  an  inevitable 
lull  in  the  representation  of  ideals.  The  available  stock 
of  ideas  is  exhausted,  repetition  takes  the  place  of 
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originality,  and  satiety  of  zest.  On  the  other  hand, 
new  motives  impel  the  artist  to  the  study  of  individual- 
ity. It  offers  a  new  opportunity  to  skiU,  a  new  prob- 
lem to  his  subtler  observation,  and  above  all  a  new 
occasion  for  selection  among  the  manifold  and  changing 
elements  of  personality  and  their  combination  into 
harmonious  and  significant  character.  A  man  isn't 
like  a  post.  A  post  is  one  thing  to  the  artist ;  a  man  is  a 
thousand  things.  When  you  say  the  post  should  look 
like  the  post,  that  is  simple  and  clear ;  but  when  you  say 
my  portrait  should  look  like  me,  the  problem  is  still 
unsolved.  Like  which  me?  I  am  a  thousand  things, 
and  my  best  self  I  am  only  by  snatches.  What  a 
chance  for  the.  true  artist  who  can  read  the  horoscope 
of  character  and  whose  hand  can  write  his  thought ! 

As  a  result  of  this  new  and  maturer  form  of  art,  how- 
ever, we  now  have  contrasted  forms  and  diJSScult 
problems  of  coordination.  Portrait  does  not  at  once 
disengage  itself  from  the  older  forms  of  art,  but  rather 
emerges  from  it,  often  in  curious  incongruity.  In  the 
representation  of  historical,  religious,  and  other  ideal 
scenes,  individual  allusions  are.  detected  which  are 
plainly  irrelevant.  Faces  of  kings,  prophets,  and  saints 
have  features  that  are  indeed  expressive,  but  not 
specially  to  the  point.  The  artist  has  had  a  vision  of 
stately  forms  and  impressive  doiags,  and  some  mun- 
dane personage  has  intruded  himself  upon  the  scene. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  model,  who  gets  too  interesting  and 
so  usurps  a  place  in  the  interest  of  the  artist  and  the 
attention  of  the  spectator  which  is  not  his  due.  The 
intrusion  may  be  unconscious,  may  even  seem  felici- 
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tous,  as  lending  reality  and  piquancy  to  a  tame  theme. 
Sometimes  it  does  so,  as  spice  redeems  poor  cooking 
and  comments  from  the  galleries  lend  interest  to  a 
stupid  play.  But  this  intrusion  is  none  the  less  a 
digression,  and  it  indicates  invariably  a  lack  of  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity.  Interest  in  the  real  has  destroyed 
the  old-time  singleness  of  purpose. 

More  serious  is  the  deliberate  introduction  of  por- 
traits of  persons  having  interests  distinct  from  those  of 
the  original  group.  Such  cases  are  frequent  in  mature 
art.  Indeed,  scarce  an  artist  can  be  mentioned  who 
has  not  succumbed  to  the  temptation.  Perhaps  no 
name  in  the  annals  of  art  deserves  a  higher  place  than 
that  of  Phidias.  The  vastness  of  his  creative  impulse, 
the  subtlety  of  his  aesthetic  insight,  and  the  unfailuig 
nobility  of  his  themes  leave  him  without  a  peer  in  the 
art  of  Greece.  Yet  Phidias  represented  Pericles  and 
himself  in  the  battle  of  the  gods  and  the  giants  on  the 
golden  shield  of  Athena.  '  'What  of  it? "  some  one  will 
ask.  Just  this,  —  that  this  scene,  if  represented 
seriously,  ought  to  suggest  no  other  thought  than  that 
which  it  purports  to  represent.  But  the  moment  the 
contemporaries  of  the  artist  recognized  these  well- 
known  faces  this  singleness  of  effect  was  broken.  In 
the  first  place,  these  personages  had  for  the  beholder 
another  and  wholly  distinct  interest.  However  worthy 
in  itself,  it  was  not  identical  with  that  of  the  theme 
and  could  not  but  be  a  rival  to  it.  And  in  the  second 
place,  the  introduction  of  these  real  figures  gave  the  lie 
to  this  theme.  They  were  not  gods  or  giants,  and  the 
representation  of  them  in  that  r61e  simply  broke  the 
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illusion  and  burlesqued  the  whole.  The  arrest  of 
Phidias  on  a  charge  of  sacrilege  and  his  death  in  prison 
may  have  been  mere  politics,  but  even  politics  must 
have  a  plausible  pretext.  The  penance  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  offense  but  it  was  an  offense. 

Later  artists  were  held  to  less  strict  account.  Per- 
haps politics  had  less  to  do  with  art ;  perhaps  the  Greek 
became  more  tolerant  of  insincerity.  It  is  difficult  for 
us  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  temper  of  mind  which 
recognized  with  delight  the  portrait  of  a  contemporary 
courtezan  in  the  statue  of  a  goddess  still  worshiped  by 
the  Athenian  public. 

The  art  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto  shows  little  of  this 
tendency.  Perhaps  no  artist  has  taken  his  purpose 
more  seriously  than  Giotto.  Figures  and  faces  must 
be  unencumbered  by  irrelevant  likenesses  if  they  were 
to  serve  his  purpose  of  sacred  narration.  Masaccio, 
too,  the  mighty  realist,  feels  too  powerfully  the  drama- 
tic impulse  to  tolerate  the  intrusion  of  local  personalities . 
But  with  the  enfeebling  of  this  higher  purpose  ,the 
tendency  again  becomes  manifest.  The  old  themes 
are  treated  perfimctorily  and  interest  is  added  by  the 
introduction  of  details  destructive  of  the  true  interest 
of  the  picture. 

Chief  among  these  innovators  stands  Filippo  Lippi. 
His  sense  of  beauty,  his  cleverness  and  his  power  of 
observation,  are  beyond  question';  but  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  at  odds  with  the  art  traditions  of  his  time. 
He  painted  religious  pictures  as  he  said  his  prayers, 
with  more  of  form  than  of  fervor.     For  the  first  time  in 
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Italian  art  the  door  is  opened  wide  to  portrait  irrele- 
vancy. The  inevitable  demoralization  of  religious  art 
is  well  represented  by  the  "Obsequies  of  St.  Stephen," 
a  fresco  from  the  famous  series  at  Prato  which  gives 
the  artist  at  his  best.  Recall  the  incident  as  given  in 
the  sacred  narrative.  Stephen,  the  radiant  young 
deacon,  has  met  and  confounded  the  rabbis  and  driven 
them  to  the  last  brutal  argument.  His  body,  bruised 
and  mutilated,  is  brought  home  to  a  stricken  and  sorrow- 
ing group  of  fellow-believers.  This  is  no  ordinary 
decease,  no  perfunctory  burial.  The  sun  is  stricken 
out  of  their  sky,  and  their  very  existence  threatened. 
What  an  opportunity  for  a  Giotto,  who  makes  the 
mourners  about  the  bier  of  St.  Francis  bend  over  the 
body  of  the  saint  and  cover  the  lifeless  hands  and  feet 
with  kisses!  What  an  occasion  for  self-forgetting 
sorrow,  for  agonizing  grief  and  despair !  But  the  artist 
has  given  us  the  most  perftmctory  of  state  burials. 
The  body  lies  in  state  at  the  entrance  of  a  vast  cathe- 
dral nave ;  hired  mourners  sit  at  either  end,  faultlessly 
posed  for  composition  purposes,  and  turn  their  backs 
to  the  corpse  so  that  their  faces  may  be  seen.  Most 
intolerable  of  all,  a  large  group  of  portly  figures  stand 
in  dignified  complacency  and  dispose  themselves  for 
public  review.  The  burial  of  the  saint  is  for  them  only 
another  opportxmity  for  making  a  spectacular  display. 
The  very  decency  of  the  occasion  becomes  indecent. 
There  are  many  occasions  when  decorum  is  demanded 
and  conventionality  obligatory,  but  there  are  rarer 
occasions  when  decorum  becomes  an  impertinence  and 
conventionality  stifles  the  most  necessary  emotions. 
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This  is  such  an  occasion.  This  complacent  self- 
exhibition  is  little  less  than  insulting.  Why  this  viola- 
tion of  the  most  elementary  proprieties?  To  say  that 
the  artist  lacks  dramatic  quality  is  a  truism  but  not  an 
explanation.  What  has  possessed  him  to  divert  atten- 
tion to  these  self-important  bystanders  who  show  no 
sign  of  mourning  or  spiritual  participation?  We  hunt 
in  vain  for  an  answer  until  we  are  told  that  these  are 
portraits  of  contemporary  Florentines.  Then  the 
travesty  becomes  inteUigible. 

But  this  is  neither  the  only  nor  the  worst  example  of 
Filippo's  abuse  of  portrait  art.  Perfunctorily  religious, 
he  usually  respects  the  revered  ideality  of  the  Madonna, 
but  even  here  he  has  violated  the  unwritten  law.  The 
Madonna  of  the  Pitti,  demure,  piquant,  and  attractive, 
but  utterly  lacking  in  the  Madonna  character,  perpet- 
uates the  features  of  a  lady  famous  as  the  object  of  one 
of  his  escapades.  Finally,  he  revives  a  custom,  happily 
long  forgotten,  of  painting  in  the  midst  of  ideal  figures 
the  portrait  of  the  artist  himself.  In  the  "Coronation 
of  the  Virgin"  the  spectators  not  only  turn  their  backs 
upon  this  most  impressive  of  all  conceivable  ceremonials, 
so  that  their  chubby  faces  may  be  better  seen  (only 
the  Madonna's  face  is  concealed),  but  Filippo  himself 
creates  a  diversion  all  his  own  by  appearing  in  the  fore- 
ground with  an  angel  to  announce  his  impertinent 
presence  to  the  company. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  at  this  distance  of  time  and  place 
to  appreciate  the  impertinence  of  this  whole  procedure. 
The  persons  whose  portraits  we  see  are  unknown  to  us 
and  at  first  sight  not  readily  distinguishable  from  the 
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historic  figures  who  are  there  by  right.  We  are  indeed 
aware  that  in  posing  for  effect  these  figures  distract 
attention  from  the  theme  to  which  they  profess  to 
contribute,  but  in  themselves  they  do  not  interest  us 
and  their  powers  of  diversion  are  correspondingly 
feeble.  To  imderstand  the  actual  spirit  of  this  pro- 
cedure, we  must  replace  these  figures  with  our  contem- 
poraries. Imagine  a  I^ast  Supper  in  which  the  figures 
grouped  about  the  table  are  those  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  his  cabinet,  or  a  Nativity  in  which  the  story 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  detail  in  a  canvas  occupied  in  the 
main  by  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  local  belle,  who  turns 
her  back  upon  the  scene  and  challenges  the  attention 
of  the  spectator.  Doubtless  these  features  lend  in- 
terest to  the  picture,  but  what  kind  of  interest? 

Filippo's  tradition  was  followed  by  the  other  artists 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  feeble  but  idealizing  son 
finds  a  place  for  himself  in  the  gossipy  margin  of  his  dif- 
fuse compositions.  Botticelli,  most  sensitive  and  poet- 
ical of  the  artists  of  his  time,  submits  to  the  tradition, 
apparently  under  Medicean  dictation,  but  he  uniformly 
refuses  to  have  them  pose  for  public  inspection.  These 
portrait  figures  are  at  least  unconscious,  natural, 
participant,  and  sincere.  The  ' '  Adoration  of  the  Magi ' ' 
doubtless  lacks  the  deeper  religious  spirit,  but  it  is  also 
free  from  personal  effrontery.  It  is  a  group  portrait 
without  a  rival  in  the  history  of  art, —  nothing  more, 
perhaps,  but  this '  is  enough.  Meanwhile  the  con- 
ventional and  much  subordinated  adoration  not  inaptly 
suggests  the  conventionally  sincere  religious  character 
of  the  individuals  represented.  The  introduction  of 
portraits  into  the  "Ptmishment  of  Korah"  is  governed 
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by  the  same  good  taste.  As  portraits  they  are  the 
highest  embodiment  of  subtle  analysis  and  exquisite 
interpretation,  too  interesting  to  permit  undivided 
attention  to  the  hackneyed  theme  represented.  But 
they  make  no  conscious  demand  upon  the  spectator's 
attention. 

It  remained  for  Ghirlandajo  to  exhaust  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  hybrid  art.  Utterly  lacking  in  deep 
feeling  or  sense  of  humor,  but  past  master  in  the  con- 
ventionalities of  state  occasions,  a  man  bom  to  be 
major  domo  and  master  of  state  ceremonies  and  to  write 
books  on  etiquette,  an  adverse  fate  willed  that  he  should 
tell  to  a  stereotyped  society  the  old,  old  stories  of  noble 
deeds  and  heroic  passion  that  recalled  the  days  when 
the  world  was  young.  As  a  technician  he  was  heir  of 
all  the  ages.  The  vast  innovations  of  Giotto,  the 
staggering  achievements  of  Masaccio  and  the  patient 
assimilation  of  his  talented  successors,  —  all  this  was  a 
skill  that  flowed  vmhindered  from  his  facile  fingers. 
But  whether  the  theme  be  a  peaceful  scene  or  one  of 
those  convulsions  of  passion  and  disaster  that  over- 
whelm the  mind,  it  is  all  one  to  Ghirlandajo.  The 
same  procession  of  noble  Florentines  is  invariably 
arrayed  in  stately  dignity  before  the  wearied  senses. 
No  court  banquets  ever  observed  a  more  imperturbable 
decorum  than  that  with  which  the  well-bred  disciples 
receive  the  announcement  that  there  is  a  traitor  in 
their  midst.  The  Florentine  four  hundred  could  say 
their  prayers  in  Santa  Maria  Novella  to  their  own  com- 
placent portraits  undisturbed  by  the  well-subordinated 
allusions  to  the  tragedy  of  redemption.  The  apothe- 
osis of  emptiness  is  on  these  splendidly  blazoned  walls. 
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But  the  end  was  come.  A  boy  was  v/orking  at  the 
elbow  of  the  complacent  master,  whose  soul  was  rising 
in  revolt  against  the  hollowness  and  insincerity  of  this 
ballroom  art.  The  figures  that  rose  before  his  vision 
were  not  celebrities  of  the  hour,  but  prophets  and  sibyls 
from  the  presence  of  the  most  high  whose  more  than 
human  forms  and  countenance,  such  as  never  mortal 
wore,  were  awful  with  the  message  of  God.  What 
wonder  that  he  turned  with  loathing  from  Ghirlandajo 
and  his  decorous  worldings  to  listen  to  their  sublimer 
message! 

In  nothing  does  the  loftier  spirit  of  the  high  renais- 
sance show  itself  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  contemporary  portrait  from  ideal  creations. 
Figure  and  face  are  left  untrammeled  to  express  the 
artist's  higher  thought.  Not  that  the  change  is  instant 
and  complete;  the  donor  at  least  must  be  allotted  a 
place  in  the  artist's  canvas  occasionally  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  But  he  is  there  by  sufferance  and  not  by 
preference,  with  corresponding  advantage  to  the  spirit 
of  the  whole.     Portrait  is  excluded  from  ideal  art. 

But  the  exclusion  is  an  emancipation.  Now  for  the 
first  time  true  portrait  art  begins.  No  longer  smuggled 
in  in  disguise,  portrait  becomes  one  of  the  subtlest  and 
maturest,  one  of  the  worthiest  branches,  of  art.  Scorn- 
ing the  medleys  of  the  transition  period,  the  great 
artists  of  the  sixteenth  century  exalt  the  art  which 
their  predecessors  debased.  Best  known  by  their  ideal 
works,  Leonardo,  Raphael,  Titian,  and  not  a  few  of 
their  contemporaries,  have,  after  aU,  touched  the  zenith 
of  their  fame  in  portrait  art. 
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THE  URBINO  GROUP. 

PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA  (Pietro  di  Benedetto  de'  Fran- 
ceschi).     I420?-I492. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STXJDY. 

Influences  that  controlled  the  development  of 
Umbrian  painting  ;  the  centers  of  Umbrian 
art — Gubbio,  Urbino,  and  Perugia  ;  early 
Umbrian  artists. 

The  second  generation  of  scientific  reaUsts  ; 
Piero  and  the  Florentines — ^interactive  in- 
fluence ;  Piero's  writings  on  mathematics 
and  perspective. 

Piero's  originaUty  ;  his  disposition  to  experi- 
ment ;  line  of  connection  between  Piero  and 
l/conardo  da  Vinci  ;  the  completeness  of  his 
artistic  equipment. 

His  indifference  to  human  beauty  ;  character 
of  his  landscapes;  use  of  architectural  motives. 

Piero's  frescos  in  San  Francesco,  Rimini  ;  in 
San  Francesco,  Arezzo  ;  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro. 

Portraits  attributed  to  Piero  ;  his  altarpieces 
and  important  easel  pictures  ;  his  Madonna 
type. 

Piero's  contribution  to  the  progress  of  art ;  his 
influence  over  succeeding  artists. 
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topics  for  further  research. 

The  influence  of  bas-relief  in  promoting  realism 
in  painting;  Donatello's  share  in  this  influence. 

Classical  culture  amongst  Umbrian  artists. 

*Sigismondo  Malatesta,  lord  of  Rimini;  ''the 
combination  of  humanistic  culture  with  de- 
praved morals. 

"l/con  Battista  Alberti ;  Hhe  Malatestian  Temple. 

The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

No.  223 — Sigisfflondo  Malatesta  paying  homage  to  St. 
Sigfsmond. 

Chapel  of  the  Relics,  S.  Francesco,  Rimmi. 

S.  Francesco  is  the  celebrated  Tempio  dei  Malatesta,  remodeled 
by  Sigismondo  after  plans  by  Alberti.  The  fresco  here  repro- 
duced is  the  earliest  of  Piero's  existing  frescos,  dated  1451; 
Malatesta' s  portrait  is  notable  for  "sincerity  and  originaUty  of 
treatment" ;  the  castle  of  Rimini,  Malatesta's  stronghold,  is  re- 
presented in  the  medaUion  at  the  right.  The  distance  has 
suffered  from  repainting. 

St.  Sigismond,  King  of  Burgundy,  was  patron  saint  of  Cremona 
and  of  his  namesake,  Sigismondo  Malatesta. 

Is  this  an  original  presentation  of  the  theme?  How 
does  it  differ  from  preceding  paintings?  (Compare 
Piero's  dates  with  Fra  lyippo  Lippi,  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
Mantegna).  Does  St.  Sigismond  impress  one  as  a 
sacred  personage?  Are  the  symbols  bome  by  him 
necessarily  ecclesiastic?  Is  this  a  select  type  for  saint 
or  man? 
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Apply  the  last  question  to  the  worshiper.  Is  he 
devout,  humble?  Does  his  face  indicate  nobiUty  or 
the  character  ascribed  to  him  by  historians?  Was 
Piero  incapable  of  profound  devotional  expression? 
Cf.  224,  225.  Is  there  any  mannerism  in  the  figures 
commonly  found  in  Piero's  paintings? 

Is  the  introduction  of  the  dogs  an  impropriety? 
Are  they  well  done?  Note  the  care  given  to  the  tex- 
ture and  ornamentation  of  draperies;  explain  the 
presence  of  the  medallion  and  the  coat  of  arms;  does 
anything  about  the  picture  detract  from  the  impor- 
tance of  the  chief  incident? 

Study  the  effect  of  the  garlands:  do  they  disturb 
the  lines  or  the  sentiment  of  the  composition?  Cf. 
Mantegna.  Does  the  idea  seem  to  have  originated 
with  Piero?  Where  can  similar  forms  be  found  of  an 
earUer  period? 

Has  this  picture  a  sense  of  largeness,  of  simpUcity, 
of  space  exceeding  or  equal  to  pictures  previously 
studied  ?    How  is  the  feeling  of  spaciousness  conveyed  ? 

No.  224 — The  Baptism  of  Christ. 
National  Gallery,  London. 

Temperaon  wood, 5  ft.  Si  in.  by  3  ft.  9i  in.;  painted  possibly 
1453-1454. 

Once  an  altarpiece  at  the  priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro.  When  the  priory  was  suppressed  the 
picture  was  transferred  to  the  Sacristy  of  the  cathedral,  where 
it  formed  the  center  of  an  altar  decoration.  Sold,  1785,  in  order 
to  obtain  money  to  repair  the  church. 

The  absence  of  atmospheric  quaUty  in  the  background  suggests 
over-cleaning. 
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How  does  this  compare  with  earlier  representations 
of  the  theme  in  reaUsm,  in  types,  in  devoutness? 
What  is  there  new  in  the  treatment  of  accessories?  Is 
the  picture  thereby  rendered  more  beautiful,  more 
expressive?    Is  there  any  loss  of  sincerity? 

How  does  this  resemble  Botticelli's  pictures,  168, 169? 
Which  was  painted  first? 

Characterize  Piero's  treatment  of  the  nude  in  pro- 
portions, in  modeling.  Did  his  contemporaries  (note 
date  of  picture)  equal  him  in  this  respect?  Have  these 
figures  a  right  relation  to  the  backgroimd?  Is  their 
landscape  setting  more  elaborate  than  usual  at  this 
time?  What  light  does  this  pictture  throw  upon  Piero's 
methods  of  study?  truthfulness  of  observation?  care 
for  the  perfection  of  his  work? 

No.  225 — The  Resurrection. 

Museum,  San  Sepolcro. 

Fresco :  painted  during  the  period  of  the  Baptism  and  the  frescos 
at  Arezzo. 

This  unusual  conception  of  the  subject  is  not  original  with 
Piero.  The  scene  is  laid  at  dawn,  with  a  richly  colored  sky. 
Christ  bears  the  symbol  of  victory,  a  banner  with  a  cross.  The 
sleeping  guard,  who  is  seen  full  face,  is,  traditionally,  a  portrait 
of  the  artist. 

How  would  the  expression  of  the  Savior's  eyes  be 
described?  How  does  the  figure  compare  with  other 
studies  of  the  nude,  considering  the  period  ?  Cf .  62, 139, 
191,  310,  431.  How  successful  is  this  as  a  character 
study?    What  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  picture? 
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Does  it  seem  like  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  analyze  this 
work? 

Is  the  character  of  a  Roman  soldier  well  conceived? 
Is  heavy  slumber  successfully  represented?  Is  there 
a  resemblaJace  to  Mantegna's  work  in  composition, 
drawing,  or  types?  What  great  qualities  had  either 
Piero  or  Mantegna  that  the  other  lacked? 

Does  the  landscape  heighten  the  effect  of  the  picture? 
Is  there  any  inconsistency  in  the  landscape?  Any 
inappropriate  adjuncts  or  anachronisms?  Does  the 
entire  picture  impress  one  by  its  artificiality  or  its 
truthfulness? 

Cf.  223,225,227.  What  characteristics  are  common 
to  all? 

No.  228— Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Shefaardetail. 

No.  232 — 'Vision  of  Constantine. 

Bacci  Chapel,  S.  Francesco,  Arezzo. 

Frescos  painted  between  1452  and  1466  by  order  of  Luigi  Bacci. 

228  represents  the  recognition  of  the  holy  tree  by  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  an  incident  of  the  Golden  Legend.  A  branch  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  planted  on  Adam's  tomb,  became  a  great 
tree  and  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  was  felled  to  use  in  the  building 
of  the  temple.  The  workmen  made  it  a  foot  bridge  over  a  stream. 
Its  true  nature  was  miraculously  revealed  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
when  she  approached  the  bridge  on  her  way  to  visit  Solomon. 
Solomon  was  warned  that  when  a  certain  man  should  be  sus- 
pended on  that  tree  it  would  signify  that  the  fall  of  the  Jews 
was  at  hand;  to  avert  the  evil  prophecy  he  buried  the  wood. 
On  this  spot,  later,  the  pool  of  Bethesda  formed;  before  the 
Crucifixion  the  tree  rose  and  floated  on  the  surface  and  was  used 
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for  the  cross.     The  heavy  line  through  the  picture  is  apparently 
an  iron  brace  to  strengthen  the  walls  of  the  church. 

232  is  sadly  injured  by  dampness.  All  but  one  wing  is 
obliterated  of  the  angel  flying  down  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
fresco.     The  light  probably  proceeds  from  this  heavenly  visitant. 

In  228  do  the  women  who  accompany  the  queen 
share  her  emotions?  Is  the  type  interesting?  Why? 
Is  the  group  natural  in  attitudes  and  incident?  Are 
the  actors  commonplace  or  spirited?  Is  the  composi- 
tion monotonous  because  of  so  many  heads  on  the 
same  level? 

Has  the  artist  attempted  oriental  costumes?  What 
costumes  are  best  for  artistic  purposes?  What  argu- 
ments are  there  for  contemporary,  historical,  and 
conventional  dress?    Illustrate. 

What  special  excellencies  in  the  drawing  of  the 
horses?    Cf.  112,  160,  315,  318,  444. 

Do  previous  paintings  show  trees  as  solid,  as  full 
of  air,  as  natural  in  arrangement  of  branches,  foUage, 
and  blossoms?  (Name  the  species.)  Which  artist 
cared  most  for  such  things — Botticelli,  Benozzo, 
Ghirlandajo? 

How  has  the  artist  in  232  achieved  the  effect  of 
night,  of  mystery?  What  is  the  source  of  light?  Is 
the  lighting  consistent?  What  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
pictture? 

Is  this  a  purely  naturalistic  conception?  ^Tiy  do 
not  the  guards  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  heavenly  visi- 
tant? Would  the  scene  have  been  more  impressive 
if  it  had  been  more  dramatic? 

What  proofs  of  artistic  skill  in  the  shaping  of  the 
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tent?  In  diiar'oscuro?  in  composition?  in  individual 
figures?  in  ease  of  attitude?  What  contemporary 
or  earlier  works  can  be  cited  that  are  equal  to  it  in 
originality,  plausibility,  in  technical  excellence? 

Is  the  use  of  the  outline  in  this  group  of  pictures  an 
advantage?  What  was  its  purpose?  Did  any  other 
artist  use  it  habitually? 

No.  226 — Portrait  of  Federigo  da  Montefeltro. 

No.  227— Portrait  of  Battista  Sforza. 

Uffizi,  Florence. 

Diptych:  painted  in  mixed  medium  (distemper  glazed  with 
oil)  probably  before  1472.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  panels  are 
allegorical  pictures,  Triumphs,  in  which  the  duke  and  duchess 
are  prominent.  The  portraits  are  remarkable  for  their  technical 
qualities.    They  represent  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Urbino. 

Do  these  portraits  indicate  unusually  profound  in- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  painter?  Does  the  lack  of 
personal  beauty  diminish  the  interest  of  the  pictures? 
Why  are  they  painted  side  view?  Is  the  shape  of  the 
eye  individual  to  the  sitters  or  is  it  a  mannerism  of 
Kero?  How  do  the  two  faces  differ  in  treatment? 
Are  they  flat  or  well  roimded  and  solid?  How  does 
226  differ  in  technique  from  266,  297? 

Are  the  heads  well  constructed?  Why  should  not 
the  bodies  be  better  drawn?  Was  Piero  incapable  of 
making  the  figure  more  supple — more  subtle?  Why 
is  the  landscape  so  important? 

What  conspicuous  quality  also  characterizes  223, 
225,  228? 
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No.  230— Portrait  of  a  Lady. 
Poldi-Pezzoli,  Milan. 
1  ft.  6  in.  by  1  ft.  9  in. 

No.  231— Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

Kaiser  Priedrich  Museum,  Berlin. 
1  ft.  8  in.  by  1  ft.  2  in. 

These,  together  with  several  other  female  heads  in  profile  in 
various  European  galleries,  have  long  been  ascribed  to  Piero 
della  Prancesca,  although  there  is  no  documentary  evidence. 
Berenson  is  inclined  to  attribute  these  to  Verocchio;  other 
critics  suggest  Piero  del  Pollajuoli. 

The  exquisite  portrait,  230,  is  painted  in  tempera,  heavily 
loaded  with  pigment  of  light  tints  without  shadow,  fused  to  an 
enamel-like  surface  and  has  much  the  same  delicate  beauty  as  a 
very  low  relief.  231  is  similarly  treated;  its  background  is  a 
cold,  harsh  blue 

Study  the  features  in  230,  the  delicacy  and  firmness 
of  the  modeUng,  treatment  of  the  hair,  the  handling  of 
ornaments,  brocades,  etc.,  comparing  with  the  works 
of  other  artists. 

Is  the  face  strong  or  significant?  What  constitutes 
its  charm?  Was  the  high  forehead  customary  in  pic- 
tures of  this  period,  or  are  Piero's  works  an  exception? 
Did  Piero  usually  paint  hair  with  so  much  attention 
to  detail?  Is  such  richness  of  ornament  characteristic 
of  him? 

Is  there  refinement  or  lack  of  it  in  the  modeling  of 
the  back  of  the  neck?  Cf.  231.  How  do  these  por- 
traits differ  from  226  and  227  in  the  shape  of  the  body? 
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In  general,  what  qualities  of  this  portrait  resemble 
Piero  della  Francesco's  known  work?  Is  one's  enjoy- 
ment lessened  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  artist? 

Apply  the  above  questions  to  231.  Were  these  two 
portrait  studies  from  the  same  model? 

No.  229 — Madonna  In  Adoration. 

Louvre,  Paris. 

Formerly  attributed  to  Piero  della  Francesca,  now  catalogued 
under  the  name  of  Baldovinetti.  See  Berenson,  Study  of 
Italian  Art.     11.     23-39.     Figures  life  size. 

Compare  with  unquestioned  works  by  Piero.  Is 
this  as  simple  in  composition?  As  unaffected  in  sen- 
timent? Compare  with  the  queen's  attendants  in  228; 
with  230.  Is  there  a  close  resemblance  in  type  or 
otherwise?  Can  any  indication  be  found  elsewhere 
of  the  playful  fancy  evident  in  the  representation  of 
the  little  Jesus? 

Could  Filippo  I^ippi  have  painted  a  Madonna  like 
this?    Botticelli?  ~  Mantegna?    Why?     Does    it    re- 
semble Francia?    Is  it  unique?    Can  you   recall  a 
landscape  like  this  by  any  other  artist? 

GENERAL    QUESTIONS. 

Had  Piero  a  fixed  and  easily  recognized  style?  Does 
the  scientific  aspect  of  his  work  attract  the  most  at- 
tention? Was  he  a  well-roimded  artist — equal  in 
technical  qualities,  in  largeness  of  conception,  in  ca- 
pacity for  feeling?    Had  he  a^keen  perception  of 
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beauty?  How  manifested?  Does  his  landscape  har- 
monize with  the  subject  of  the  picture — ^is  it  necessary 
to  the  full  development  of  the  motive?  In  what 
does  his  originality  consist? 
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MELOZZO  DA  FORLI.    J438-I494. 
MARCO  FALMEZZANO   (Marcos  di  Melotios)-      (456-t5437 
OUTLINE    FOR    STUDY. 

Scientific  character  of  Melozzo's  art;  new  appli- 
cation of  perspective;  his  daring  feats  in  fore- 
shortening; grandeur  of  his  conceptions; 
vital  quality  of  his  work. 

Influence  of  Piero  della  Francesco  upon  Melozzo ; 
the  contrast  in  their  types. 

Melozzo's  work  under  the  patronage  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV — frescos  in  the  Tribune  of  Santi 
Apostoli,  Rome;  the  fresco  in  the  Vatican 
I/ibrary  (note  their  present  location). 

The  "Liberal  Arts"  in  the  ducal  palace  at 
Urbino. 

Ceiling  decorations  in  the  Church  of  the  Santa 
Casa,  Loreto. 

Melozzo's  isolated  position  as  artist;  compare 
with  Mantegna  and  Signorelli. 

Palmezzano's  artistic  activity;  his  frescos  and 
panel  paintings  in  Forli  and  vicinity. 

Palmezzano's  relation  to  Melozzo  and  confu- 
sion of  the  works  of  the  two  artists. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Historical  libraries — the  Library  of  the  Vatican. 
Pottery  of  Gubbio  and  Urbino. 
An  illustrious  Virago — Caterina  Sforza.     (Hare.) 
The  story  of  St.  Anthony  of  ^gypt. 
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questions  on  spsciai,  pictures. 
MELOZZO  DA  FORLI. 

No.  238— The  Saviori  detail. 
Quirinal,  Rome. 

No.  239— Head  of  Apostle. 

No.  240— Angel  with  Viol. 

No.  241 — ^Angel  with  Lute. 

No.  242 — ^Angel  with  Timbrel. 

Sacristy,  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 

Frescos  from  the  semi -dome  of  the  Tribune  of  SS.  Apostoli,  Rome. 
This  church,  erected  by  Pope  Pelagius  I  in  the  sixth  century 
was  dedicated  to  the  Apostles  James  and  Philip.  A  tribune 
was  added  by  Sixtus  IV,  1475-1480,  and  its  decoration  entrusted 
to  MelozEo.  The  subject  of  the  painting  in  the  semi-dome  was 
the  Ascension  of  Christ  among  cherubs,  with  angels  playing 
musical  instruments  and  apostles  gazing  upwards.  When  the 
Tribune  was  demolished,  1711,  the  figure  of  Christ  was  cut  from 
the  wall  and  placed  on  a  landing  in  the  Quirinal  palace;  while 
three  fragments  of  apostles  and  others  of  angels  were  removed 
to  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's. 

Does  the  drawing  of  these  figures  indicate  their 
position  on  the  wall  or  ceiling?  Kxplain  the  different 
degrees  of  foreshortening  in  the  Savior,  angels  and 
prophet.  Why  should  the  figure  of  Christ  demand 
visible  support  more  than  the  angel  in  243?  Is  His 
gesture  benign  or  threatening?  Is  it  original  with 
Melozzo?    Have  later  artists  used  the  same  motive? 
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Is  His  face  a  worthy  one?  Cf.  81,  119,  141,  207.  What 
development  of  an  ideal  is  noticed? 

Compare  the  infant  angels  with  Orcagna's  Paradise, 
83,  84.  What  is  the  difference?  Are  they  too  promi- 
nent or  are  they  subordinated  to  the  principal  figure? 
How  is  this  effect  produced? 

Explain  the  attitudes  of  the  musical  Angels.  Do 
they  need  the  support  of  the  solid  earth?  What 
contributes  to  this  impression?  Are  their  splendid 
vitality  and  their  freedom  of  movement  inconsistent 
with  their  sacred  function?  Will  they  soon  weary  of 
praising  God?  Are  they  conscious  of  spectators?  Do 
their  faces  show  strong  power  of  characterization? 

Are  there  any  shortcomings  in  the  painter's  equip- 
ment ?  Is  he  equally  admirable  in  face,  figure,  drapery  ? 
Are  there  any  signs  of  weakness,  indecision,  timidity? 
Has  he  been  hampered  by  tradition?  preoccupied 
with  scientific  problems?  Does  his  work  lack  beauty? 
refinement?  grandeur?  Is  there  any  appearance  of 
painful  effort,  or  is  this  the  work  of  a  man  for  whom 
difiiculties  seem  never  to  have  existed? 

Is  there  any  resemblance  between  Melozzo  and 
Masacdo?  Has  he  traits  in  common  with  Piero  della 
Francesca? 

No.  244 — Siztos  IV  Givtne  Aadience  to  Platina. 

Picture  Gallery,  Vatican,  Rome. 

Fresco  transferred  to  canvas. 

A  new  Vatican  Library  was  founded  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV,  and 
occupied  the  ground  floor,  under  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  a  building 
erected  by  him,  1475-1480.    Melozzo's  fresco,  which  pictures 
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the  library  itself, adorned  a  wall  of  the  apartment.  Platina, 
a  celebrated  historian  and  member  of  the  Roman  Academy, 
was  appointed  librarian  by  the  Pope. 

This  is  essentially  a  family  portrait  group.  Giuliano  della 
Rovere,  Cardinal  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  and  afterwards  Pope 
Julius  II,  stands  facing  Sixtus;  beside  Sixtus  is  Raffaello  Riario, 
Cardinal  San  Giorgio;  the  taller  figure,  back  of  Platina,  is  Count 
Girolamo  Riario,  founder  of  a  line  of  princes;  the  remaining 
figure  is  conjecturally  Giovanni  della  Rovere,  whose  son  suc- 
ceeded to  the  duchy  of  Urbino.  All  of  these  were  the  Pope's 
nephews. 

Who  should  be  the  center  of  interest  in  this  group? 
Has  the  artist  drawn  attention  to  him?  Does  the 
divided  attention  of  the  two  persons  on  the  left  weaken 
the  picture  as  a  whole? 

Are  all  the  subordinate  figures  church  dignitaries? 
Why?  Do  all  the  faces  bear  the  portrait  character? 
How  do  they  compare  in  vigor,  vitality,  individuaUty 
with  others  by  Mdozzo? 

Does  the  style  of  architecture  suggest  a  more  lofty 
and  spacious  apartment?  Is  there  any  lack  of  archi- 
tectural dignity  in  the  picture?  What  style  is  repre- 
sented? Was  this  customary  at  this  time?  Is  it 
consistently  carried  out?  Is  there  confusion  or  crowd- 
ing of  architectural  members?  overloading  with  detail? 
From  how  many  points  does  the  light  proceed? 

Are  rules  of  perspective  observed  in  the  figures  as 
well  as  in  the  architecture?  Is  the  division  of  the 
group  into  pairs  attended  with  stiffness  or  other  dis- 
advantages? How  is  variety  secured?  Is  the  group 
as  a  whole  successfid?  effective? 
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No.  245— Rhetoric. 

National  Gallery,  London. 

5  ft.  li  in.  by  3  ft.  2i  in. 

One  of  the  series  of  "Seven  Liberal  Arts"  painted  for  the 
palace  at  Urbino  and  which  probably  adorned  the  Ducal  Library. 
*rhey  have  been  dispersed  and  only  four  are  known,  two  of  which 
are  in  London,  two  in  BerUn.  Critics  have  not  left  their  attribu- 
tion to  Melozzo,  undisturbed. 

' '  This  series  is,  by  the  noble  gravity  of  the  composition,  unique. ' ' 

Does  the  female  figure  worthily  represent  the  idea 
indicated  by  the  title?  Is  her  beauty  of  a  severe  or  an 
alluring  tjrpe?  Why  should  she  be  youthful?  Is 
there  any  significance  in  the  splendor  of  her  dress? 
Why  is  she  enthroned  with  rich  architectural  environ- 
ment? Cf.  184,  185,  189.  Explain  the  presence  of 
the  male  figure. 

Does  this  resemble  other  figures  by  Melozzo  in  gen- 
eral style,  type  of  head,  draperies,  in  ornamental  acces- 
sories, in  projection  and  rotmdness,  in  spontaneity? 

No.  243 — ^Angeli  detail,  ceiling  of  Sacristy. 
Chiesa  della  Casa  Santa,  Loreto. 

The  vaulted  ceiling  of  this  apartment  is  divided  into  sections 
by  ribs  radiating  from  the  center,  each  section  filled  by  an  angel 
bearing  a  symbol  of  the  Passion.  On  the  balustrade  below  sit 
eight  Prophets. 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  beUeve  that  this  ceiling  was  painted 
by  Mdozzo's  pupil,  Palmezzano,  despite  strong  resemblances 
to  the  Santi  ApostoU  frescos.  These,  two  artists  estabUshed 
the  system  of  dome  decoration  (suggested,  perhaps,  a  few  years 
earlier  by  Mantegna),  which  was  perfected  by  Correggio  and 
used  so  effectively  by  the  Caracci  and  Tiepolo  in  the  late  Ren- 
aissance. 
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Is  the  architectural  decoration  moulded  stucco  or  a 
painted  imitation?  How  do  you  judge?  How  are 
the  figures  intended  to  be  looked  at?  (Experiment 
by  holding  the  picture  in  various  positions.)  Is  the 
angel  resting  or  in  flight?  its  draperies  too  voluminous 
or  marred  by  meaningless  folds?  Why  does  it  extend 
the  chalice?    Is  it  ideal  as  a  heavenly  messenger? 

What  is  expressed  by  the  face  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  picture?  Which  of  the  Prophets  is  suggested  by 
it?  How  does  it  compare  in  character  and  technique 
with  239? 

PALMEZZANO. 

No.  278 — ^Madonna  enthroned  with  four  Saints. 

Brera,  Milan. 

On  wood:  painted  1493. 

On  the  left  are  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Peter;  on  the  right, 
Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Dominic. 

Study  the  details  of  the  picture — branching  and 
foliage  of  the  trees,  the  clouds,  the  distance;  texture 
and  cast  of  draperies,  the  marble  pavement,  the  orna- 
ment on  Madonna's  throne;  are  these  admirable? 

Study  the  picture  in  a  larger  aspect — the  general 
shape  of  the  mountain,  the  plausibility  of  the  architec- 
ture; the  proportions  of  the  figures,  the  connection 
between  the  incident  and  its  environment;  what  is 
the  conclusion  regarding  the  painter's  artistic  ability? 

Is  Madonna  beautiful,  gracious,  thoughtful?  Are 
the  saints  noble  in  mien,  comely,  reverential?    Are 
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their  garments  appropriate  to  the  social  station  and 
occupations  of  the  wearers?  What  was  the  artist's 
attitude  toward  a  sacred  subject?  What  was  of  most 
importance  to  him?  Why  does  the  picture  fail  to 
charm? 

What  peculiarity  in  this  picture  is  also  found  in  those 
by  Melozzo?  Which  artist  is  the  most  probable  author 
of  243? 
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GIOVANNI  SANTI  (Sanzio).  I435?-I494. 

(Giovanni's  name,  originally  Sante,  was  changed  by  him  to 
Santi  or  Sanzi,  and  later  Bembo  "euphonized  it  into  Sanzio" 
for  his  illustrious  son,  Raphael.) 

OUTtrlNB  FOR  STUDY. 

The  artistic  circle  of  Urbino  in  the  late  fifteenth 
century;  Giovanni  Santi's  literary  talent;  his 
intimacy  with  distinguished  painters ;  his  share 
in  the  formation  of  Raphael's  manner. 

Santi's  wall  paintings  at  Cagli;  his  easel  picttu-es; 
the  medium  in  which  he  worked. 

Santi's  work  considered  with  reference  to  his 
associates,  Piero  della  Francesca  and  Melozzo ; 
with  reference  to  Perugino  and  Bonfigli;  also 
with  reference  to  the  early  Umbrians,  Otta- 
viano  Nelli  and  Gentile  da  Fabiiano ;  analyze 
the  principles  of  these  different  groups  of 
painters  and  Santi's  relation  to  them. 


TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

^Urbino  and  its  ruling  family;  '"two  products 

of  the  Renaissance — Federigo  da  Montefeltro 

and  Sigismondo  Malatesta. 
The  humanists  and  the  minor  courts  of  Italy. 
I^esser    artists   of    the    Umbrian    Apennines. 

(Kugler.) 
Affinities  between  the  Umbrian  painters  and 

their  Flemish  contemporaries.     (Miintz,  Les 

Primitifs;  Broussole.) 
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questions  on  special  picture. 

No,  237 — ^Madonna  with  Saints  and  Angels. 
Tiranni  Chapel,  S.  Domenico,  Cagli. 

The  paintings  in  this  chapel,  the  only  frescos  known  by  Gio  - 
vanni  Santi,  are,  collectively,  his  chef  d'oeuvre.  The  group  of 
Madonna  and  Saints  is  over  the  altar;  above  is  a  lunette;  and 
in  the  vaulted  ceiling  a  choir  of  child  angels  siuround  the  Savior. 

The  angel  on  the  left  of  Madonna's  throne  is,  traditionally,  a 
portrait  of  Raphael,  then  nine  years  of  age;  on  the  same  side 
are  St.  Peter  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi;  opposite  are  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  Dominic.  Madonna  is  a  type  character- 
istic of  Santi. 

Is  there  any  sadness,  any  premonition  of  suffering 
in  the  faces  of  this  group?  Is  it  more  or  less  uplifting 
to  the  worshiper  because  of  its  fainter  appeal  to  the 
emotions  than  some  other  pictures  of  the  Holy  Family? 

Is  the  group  connected  by  unity  of  sentiment  and 
action  or  are  the  individuals  isolated?  Are  they 
connected  by  ingenious  arrangement  of  leading  lines? 
Does  the  picture  recall  any  earlier  artist?  Does  it 
resemble  the  works  of  other  artists  of  the  Urbino 
group?  What  is  the  character  of  the  picture — is  it 
ornate,  simple,  elegant,  devout? 

Compare  with  Palmezzano's  similar  picture  as  to 
treatment,  details,  gracefulness,  spontaneity;  to  what 
conclusions  does  this  comparison  point? 
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LUCA  SIGNORELLI  (Ltica  da  Cortoina).     (44{-I523. 
OUTWNE  FOR  STUDY. 

An  Umbrian  artist  with  strong  Tuscan  affinities; 

his  companions  at  the  Court  of  Urbino. 
Signorelli's  energetic  style;  exploiting  of  the 

nude ;  mastery  of  anatomy  and  foreshortening ; 

of   composition;   of   decorative   design;   the 

sternness  of  his  ideal;  disregard  of  beauty; 

his  color. 
His  frescos  in  Petrucci  Palace,  Siena;  at  I^oreto; 

at  Convent  of  Monte  Oliveto. 
Monumental  work  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna 

of  San  Brizio,  Orvieto  Cathedral. 
Signorelli  the  Citizen;  municipal  honors  and 

duties;  his  strong  and  upright  character. 
Signorelli's    influence    upon    the    development 

of  art;  a  forenmner  of  Michelangelo. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Influence  on  art  and  morals  of  the  study  of  the 

nude. 
Orvieto  and  its  Cathedral, 
The  Myth  of  Pan. 
The  story  of  St.  Benedict. 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAIy  PICTURES. 

No.  246 — School  of  Pan. 
(German  title ' '  Pan,  as  God  of  natural  life  and  master  of  music") 
Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin. 
Oil  on  canvas:  8  ft.  6J  in.  by  6  ft.  5  in. :  date  1484  (?). 
Probably  painted  for  Lorenzo  de  Medici.     Discovered,  1865, 
in  a  storeroom  of  the  Corsini  Palace,  Rome,  when  all  the  figures 
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were  covered  with  a  repaint  of  drapery.  Although  somewhat 
injured  by  the  removal  of  the  overpaint  it  is  considered  the  best 
of  Signorelli's  easel  pictures.  The  god  Pan  is  bronze  color. 
The  female  figure  in  the  left  foreground  represents  the  nymph 
Echo. 

What  idea  does  Pan  represent  in  mythology?  Ex- 
plain the  goat's  legs,  the  crescent  moon,  the  sj^inx,  and 
staff  of  grapevine.  Are  the  other  personages  m5rtho- 
logical  or  human?  Are  wood  sprites  usually  supposed 
to  be  gay  and  lightsome?  Why  the  melancholy  ex- 
pression on  some  of  the  faces?  Why  the  introduction 
of  aged  persons? 

What  is  the  center  of  interest?  Is  the  attention  of 
all  directed  to  a  common  point?  By  what  devices 
are  the  figures  connected?  Is  the  composition  un- 
fettered and  flowing? 

Has  Signorelli  selected  forms  of  refined  proportions? 
Are  such  figures  altogether  appropriate  to  the  subject? 
Do  they  look  like  flesh  or  marble  or  bronze?  Compare 
with  other  paintings  by  Signorelli;  is  there  a  man- 
nerism here?  Compare  Echo  with  Botticelli's  Venus, 
167;  which  is  the  more  classic  in  temper?  Which  the 
better  study  of  the  nude? 

Study  the  background.  Is  there  any  significance 
in  the  classic  architecture?  Are  the  curious  forms  at 
the  right  intended  for  landscape  or  ruined  buildings? 
Are  the  forms  in  the  air  merely  clouds?  Are  they 
essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  Allegory? 

Has  Signorelli  given  an  unusually  poetic  interpreta- 
tion of  classic  myth?  How  does  he  compare  with 
Botticelli  in  refinement,  delicacy,  beauty? 
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No.  247— Holy  Family. 
U£5zi,  Florence. 
Tondo,  4  ft.  6  in.  diameter:  painted  between  1484  and  1490. 
Originally  in  a  Guelphic  Audience  Hall.    One  of  a  group  of 
Holy  Families  painted  in  the  same  period  as  "Pan"  and  all  pos- 
sessing similar  characteristics.    Signorelli  frequently  used  the 
tondo,  and  his  genius  for  composition  is  brilliantly  illustrated 
in  his  adaptation  of  the  larger  lines  and  curves  to  the  circular 
form. 

Are  the  attitudes  of  these  figures  natural  or  were 
they  designedly  arranged  to  conform  to  the  circle? 
Is  the  book  on  the  ground  an  accident?  Is  the  com- 
position strong  and  restful  ?  Are  there  any  meaningless 
accessories — ^if  so  are  they  disturbing  or  do  they  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  picture?  (Note  that  the  striped 
scarf  is  a  favorite  accessory  in  Umbrian  pictures.) 

Is  Mary  remarkable  for  beauty?  for  force  of  charac- 
ter? What  remains  of  the  old-time  conception  of 
Madonna  and  Child?  How  is  the  gesture  of  the  Child 
to  be  interpreted?  What  effect  has  it  on  the  sentiment 
of  the  picture?  What  effect  has  the  humility  of  a 
man  like  Joseph? 

Are  these  new  types  appropriate?  Is  Signorelli's 
conception  lofty?  Compare  with  Palmezzano  and 
Giovanni  Santi:  what  is  the  difference? 

No.  255 — ^Portrait  of  a  Man. 

Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin. 

Formerly  considered  Signorelli's  own  portrait;  but  recent 
investigation  finds  too  little  resemblance  to  his  authentic 
portraits  to  support  this  claim.    Painted  in  oil  in  1484. 
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What  relation  has  this  subject  to  his  background? 
What  relation  have  the  figures  in  the  background  to 
the  classic  ruins?  Is  the  relief  group  on  the  building 
at  the  right  a  familiar  subject  in  Greek  art?  Does 
this  kind  of  background  enhance  the  interest  of  a  good 
portrait?  Is  it  in  accordance  with  good  artistic  judg- 
ment? 

Compare  this  portrait  with  Masaccio's  portrait  of  an 
old  man,  145,  and  with  Mantegna's  Cardinal  Scarampi, 
297.  Which  is  best  modeled?  Which  is  most  like 
flesh?  What  is  the  dominant  expression  of  each  face? 
Need  beauty  cease  to  exist  because  of  deep  furrows 
and  strongly  marked  features?  Which  is  probably 
the  most  characteristic  portrait?  What  traits  are 
common  to  these  three?  How  do  they  differ  from 
Botticelli's  Man  with  a  Medal,  174? 

No.  248 — ^Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  New  Haven. 

Tempera  on  wood:  1  ft.  5  in.  x  1  ft.  2  in:  painted  about  1508. 
Part  of  a  predella:  from  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  Cortona. 
It  is  admirably  preserved,  never  having  been  cleaned  or  restored. 
The  high  lights  and  brocaded  patterns  are  touched  with  gold. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a  school  piece,  but  high  author- 
ities accept  it  as  SignoreUi's  own  painting. 

What  points  of  resemblance  to  SignoreUi's  other 
work?  What  reminders  of  an  earlier  style  of  art? 
What  line  of  artistic  influence  is  suggested? 

What  is  the  predominating  thought  in  the  group? 
How  wide  a  range  of  emotion  is  depicted?  Is  this  a 
noble  realism? 
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Are  the  animals  moved  by  more  than  natural  curi- 
osity? How  does  the  background  help  and  how  does 
it  mar  the  composition?  Is  the  foreground  designed 
in  the  spirit  of  a  great  artist?  Can  any  archaisms 
be  excused  in  a  work  of  this  period  and  this  school? 

No.  249 — Group  of  Patriarchs. 
Ceiling. 

No.  250 — Detail:  Preaching  of  Antichri.3-. 

No.  25  ( — The  Resurrection. 

No.  252— Calling  of  the  Elect. 

No.  253 — The  Condemned. 

1^0.  254 — Lucan  and  Episodes  from  his  Poems. 
Chapel  of  S.  Brizio,  Cathedral,  Orvieto. 
Frescos:  painted  1449-1504. 

The  Gothic  Cathedral  of  Orvieto,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  Italy,  had  attracted  sculptors  and  painters  for  two  centuries 
before  Signorelli.  The  large  chapel  in  the  right  transept, 
originally  called  Capella  Nuova,  was  dedicated  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  Madonna  di  San  Brizio,  because  of  a  Byzantine 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  reputed  to  work  miracles,  which  still  hangs 
over  the  altar.  The  chapel  has  a  groined  ceiling  in  eight  com- 
partments: on  the  east  end  or  altar  wall  is  a  small  triple  window; 
in  the  opposite  end  a  fine  arched  portal.  The  paintings  literally 
cover  the  ceiUng  and  walls  above  a  marble  dado. 

In  1447  Fra  Angelico  accepted  an  order  to  fresco  the  chapel, 
but  finished  only  two  sections  of  the  ceiling  (see  125).  Fifty-two 
years  later  Signorelli  was  called  to  complete  the  decoration. 
He  carried  on  his  predecessor's  plan  for  the  ceiling,  filling  the 
six  remaining  compartments  with  groups  of  saints  and  angels. 
On  the  walls  he  painted  the  grand  series  illustrative  of  the  after 
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life  of  the  soul;  over  the  portal,  following  its  curved  outline,  is 
The  Death  of  the  Wicked;  on  each  side  wall  two  large  paintings- 
Preaching  of  Antichrist  and  Calling  the  Elect,  The  Resurrection 
and  The  Condemned;  these  subjects  are  continued  on  the  altar 
wall — on  one  side  of  the  window,  Heaven,  on  the  other  side, 
Descent  into  Hell.     The  backgrounds  are  entirely  of  gold. 

Below  these  subjects  the  walls  are  covered  with  a  groundwork 
of  arabesques  into  which  are  set  square  portraits  of  anciens 
poets,  surrounded  by  medallions  containing  scenes  from  their 
poems,'  painted  in  grisaille.  The  portrait  of  Lucan  is  set  beside 
an  arched  recess,  which  formerly  contained  the  sarcophagus 
of  the  patron  saint  of  Orvieto.  Beneath  the  portrait  is  an  in- 
scription to  Signorelli  and  the  sculptor,  Ippolito  Scalza. 

Compare  249  with  125.  In  how  far  did  Signorelli 
conform  to  the  work  of  the  earlier  artist?  Which  is 
the  more  intelligible  group?  What  changes  of  taste 
are  indicated  by  249  ?  Which  is  the  better  decoration  ? 
Which  the  nobler  art?  Which  the  more  spiritual 'or 
celestial  in  its  atmosphere?  Does  either  group  appear 
interested  in  one  common  subject  ?  Is  either  dramatic  ? 
What  faces  and  attitudes  are  typical  of  Signorelli? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Antichrist  in  250?  How 
does  this  fragment  illustrate  the  idea?  What  is  the 
mass  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal  and  why  introduced? 
What  does  the  seriousness  of  these  people  indicate? 
Do  any  seem  to  be  suflFering  under  conviction  of  sin? 

Have  these  faces  a  portrait  quality?  Compare  with 
Ghirlandajo.  Is  there  a  prevailing  type?  What  con- 
spicuous examples  are  here  of  correct  and  vigorous 
drawing?    Are  they  beyond  criticism? 

Is  251  a  dignified  presentation  of  the  subject?  Is 
it  pathetic?    Does  it  contain    grotesque    elements? 
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Has  the  artist  successfully  depicted  the  emotions 
appropriate  to  the  event?  Has  he  been  controlled  by 
artistic  reserve,  or  is  the  scene  unduly  dramatic? 

Why  are  some  of  the  risen  clothed  with  flesh,  some 
skeletons,  some  in  the  fuU  flush  of  vigorous  life,  some 
languid?  Compare  the  archangels  with  253;  what 
difference  in  poise  and  how  produced?  How  do  the 
infant  angels  assist  in  the  composition  and  its  meaning? 

Would  the  scene  in  the  upper  air  be  as  impressive 
without  the  floating  banners  and  flying  ribbons? 
How  has  Signorelli  used  the  principle  of  opposition 
with  good  artistic  results?    With  good  psychic  results? 

Study  252.  How  has  Signorelli  introduced  variety 
into  a  symmetrical  composition?  Is  the  upper  part 
in  this  and  251  overw^ghted, — ^i.  e.,  are  the  few  large 
figures  above  balanced  by  the  mass  of  small  figures 
below  ?  How  are  the  upper  and  lower  parts  connected  ? 
Is  the  effect,  as  composition,  satisfactory?  Cf.  also 
253.    What  is  the  general  compositional  form? 

Do  the  transports  of  the  angels  meet  with  full  re- 
sponse from  the  redeemed?  Compare  the  musicians 
with  those  by  Mdozzo ;  in  which  is  the  form  more  care- 
fully studied?  which  seem  most  actual  and  vital? 

Are  the  figures  repellent  on  account  of  their  nudity? 
Was  Signordli's  taste  gross  in  this  respect?  Which 
made  the  stronger  appeal  to  Signorelli — celestial  or 
terrestrial  beings?    Account  for  this  preference. 

In  253  do  the  heavenly  guardsmen  compare 
with  the  demons  in  vigor?  Would  the  angels  of  the 
Resurrection  be  better  here?  Would  the  scene  have 
been  more  horrible,  more  convincing  if  there  had  been 
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more  difference  between  demons  and  human  beings? 
Would  that  necessarily  have  involved  a  more  childish 
conception  of  the  torments  of  the  damned?  Cf.  118. 
Does  this  representation  suggest  mental  torment  as 
the  chief  factor  in  their  sufferings?  Is  there  any 
justification  for  the  introduction  of  the  grotesque  or 
ludicrous? 

Has  Signorelli  successfully  coped  with  the  difficulties 
he  imposed  upon  himself  in  this  design?  Cf.  100,  118, 
452.  Are  there  reminiscences  of  antique  works? 
Does  his  mass  of  struggUng  forms  convey  the  sense  of  a 
multitude,  of  solidity,  of  depth  of  space?  Do  they 
move  or  are  they  petrified?  Do  their  actions  exceed 
or  fall  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  situation  ?  Why 
is  this  a  stupendous  performance? 

In  which  of  these  Orvieto  frescos  has  SignoreUi 
worked  with  most  freedom  and  enthusiasm?  In 
which  are  his  limitations  most  evident?  Is  he  entitled 
to  a  place  among  the  great  artists? 

Note  254.  Why  was  Lucan  introduced  in  such  a 
place?  Is  there  an  attempt  at  a  character  portrait? 
Are  his  curls  and  chaplet  treated  in  a  manner  charac- 
teristic of  SignoreUi  ?  Cf .  246,  248.  Are  the  medallion 
groups  composed  in  harmony  with  the  circular  bound- 
ary? Do  they  maintain  Signorelli's  reputation  as  a 
draughtsman?  Why  are  these  small  figures  conspicu- 
ous although  they  are  in  the  midst  of  a  design  composed 
of  larger  elements? 

In  the  arabesques  do  the  human  and  animal  forms 
arrest  the  eye,  or  is  the  eye  irresistibly  impelled  forward 
along  the  main  curves?    Is  there  any  objection  to  the 
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use  of  these  fonns  in  a  sacred  edifice?  Do  the  straight 
lines  produce  an  impression  of  stiffness?  Is  the  general 
effect  monotonous  or  is  there  emphasis  at  appropriate 
points?    Is  the  design  wild,  vivacious,  quiet? 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  CHAPEI/  OF  SAN  BRIZIO. 

What  effect  would  these  frescos  have  upon  the 
aesthetic  sense?  upon  morals?  (Note  the  murderous 
scenes  in  Lucan's  "Episodes.")  Do  they  "provoke 
to  prayer"  and  worship?  In  what  spirit  were  they 
painted — that  of  the  artist,  the  technician,  the  moraUst? 
Is  this  spirit  exploited  at  the  expense  of  other  import- 
ant quaUties?  Is  there  an  element  of  coarseness  or 
an  unworthy  motive? 

Were  there  any  forerunners  of  Signorelli  in  this 
special  line  of  work? 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  UMBRO-FLORENTINES. 

Did  they  care  greatly  for  splendid  accessories — as 
costly  draperies,  jeweled  ornaments,  fanciful  archi- 
tecture? Were  they  devotees  of  the  severer  forms  of 
art?  Had  each  his  specialty — anatomy,  linear  per- 
spective, space  composition?  Was  their  composition 
simple  or  intricate?  Did  their  realism  degrade  their 
conceptions,  or  does  it  enrich  and  elevate  the  spectator? 
Was  their  art  wholly  free  from  triviality?  Did  they 
attain  to  large  freedom  of  treatment  or  were  they 
restrained  by  academic  rules?  Were  they  influenced 
by  classic  art,  as  was  Mantegna?  Did  they  leave  art 
more  noble  than  they  found  it? 
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Were  their  figures  and  groups  naturally  connected 
or  were  they  isolated?  Is  the  mind  satisfied  if  the 
Ijersons  are  related  to  each  other  merely  by  leading 
lines  or  other  technical  devices  and  not  by  common 
interest  in  some  object  or  event?  Does  good  compo- 
sition ever  admit  of  isolation  of  figures?  or  wandering 
attentioiT?  Is  propriety  violated  in  248  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  majority  of  the  group  in  the  costly  gifts? 
Does  something  similar  to  that  characterize  all  of 
Signorelli's  compositions?  Imagine  Melozzo's  fresco 
in  SS.  Apostoli  reconstructed  from  the  fragments 
given  in  the  Reproductions;  in  what  would  all  of  those 
persons  be  interested?    What  is  the  case  in  237? 

Are  plastic  effects  obtained  in  Piero's  paintings? 
Compare  with  Mantegna.  To  what  is  due,  primarily, 
the  plastic  tendencies  of  painting  at  this  time?  sec- 
ondarily ?  Were  the  aims  of  either  of  these  artists  more 
ideal  than  those  of  contemporary  Florentines? 
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THE  PERUGIA  GROUP. 

BENEDETTO  BONFIGLI.    J425?-J496? 
FIORENZO  DI  LORENZO.    f440?-l522. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY 

The  early  Perugian  School  of  painting;  two 
divergent  tendencies  represented  by  Bonfigli 
and  Fiorenzo:  their  common  artistic  deriva- 
tion from  Benozzo  Gozzoli  and  Piero  della 
Francesca. 

Bonfigli,  the  last  of  the  Old  Perugian  School; 
his  naturahsm;  interest  in  architectural  sub- 
jects; the  naivetd  and  gradousness  of  his 
angels  and  female  types;  his  relation  to  Sienese 
art. 

Appreciation  of  Bonfigli  by  the  Perugians;  his 
works  in  Perugia — historical  value  of  his 
frescos  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico;  his  banner 
paintings. 

Fiorenzo  di  I^orenzo — a  long-neglected  person- 
ality in  art  history;  his  artistic  character  in 
the  light  of  recent  research. 

The  series  of  panels  called  Acts  of  San  Bernar- 
dino :  pictures  of  a  more  certain  attribution. 

Fiorenzo's  development  of  landscape  and  at- 
mosphere; tendency  toward  artificiality. 

(Note.  Broussole  is  especially  recommended  for 
reference.) 
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TOPICS  FOR  further  RESEARCH 

R61e  of  the  Banner  in  the  history  of  Italian 

painting. 
The  story  of  San  Bernardino. 
Influence  of  the  Tuscan,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  on 

Umbrian  painting.     (Broussole,  La  Jeunesse 

du  P^rugin,  Book  II.  ch.  iv.  Sec.  1.) 
The  bridge  between  Sienese  and  Umbrian  art. 

(Broussole,  La  Jeunesse  du  Perugin.     Book 

II.  ch.  iv.  Sec.  2.) 


QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAI,  PICTURES. 

BONFIGLI. 

No.  233 — Angels  bearing  Emblems  of  the  Passion. 

Vanucci  Gallery,  Perugia. 

Part  of  a  series  of  small  panels  which  once  belonged  to  votive 
pictures.  It  is  stated  that  these  two  were  supports  of  a  lunette 
painted  by  Piorenzo  di  Lorenzo. 

Is  the  expression  of  the  angels  genuine  or  conven- 
tional? Identify  the  articles  which  they  carry.  Are 
the  panels  decorative?  In  what  part  of  the  work  has 
the  artist  been  most  able?  Where  most  helpless? 
If  the  date  and  name  of  the  artist  were  not  given  when 
would  one  think  these  figures  were  painted?  What 
school  and  what  artists  do  they  most  resemble  in  style, 
sentiment,  and  accessories?  Formulate  reasons  for 
such  an  opinion.  What  connection  have  they  with 
the  Umbrian  school? 
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No.  234 — ^Annanciation. 
Vanucci  Gallery,  Perugia. 

One  of  a  group  of  pictures  by  interesting  though  second-rate 
Umbrian  painters  which,  collectively,  serve  to  fix  Umbrian  traits 
— the  broad  foreheads  and  small  chins,  graceful  attitudes  and 
prettiness,  the  devotional  sentiment. 

The  introduction  of  St.  Luke  as  scribe  is  an  innovation; 
perhaps  the  suggestion  of  recording  the  Annunciation  came  from 
the  College  of  Notaries,  for  whom  the  picture  was  painted. 

Are  there  any  traces  in  this  picture,  of  the  archaisms 
of  233?  How  is  the  composition  balanced?  Had 
Bonfigli  become  an  adept  in  perspective  drawing?  in 
the  appUcation  of  ornament?  in  the  representation 
of  landscape  forms?  What  other  artists,  Umbrian 
and  Tuscan,  have  crowned  their  sacred  personages 
with  roses? 

Was  Bonfigli's  knowledge  of  anatomy  equal  to  his 
knowledge  of  perspective?  Was  that  usually  the  case 
at  this  period?  Note  the  resemblance  of  the  character 
of  folds  and  their  light  outlines  to  Sienese  painting. 
Cf .  86,  87,  88,  89,  also  50.  Is  this  a  survival  of  Byzan- 
tine practice — see  40?    How  can  it  be  explained? 

No.  235 — ^A  Miracle  of  San  Bernardino. 
Vanucci  Gallery,  Perugia. 

Tempera  on  wood:  2  ft.  7  in.  by  1  ft.  lOin. :  painted  about  1473? 

One  of  a  series  of  eight  panels,  from  S.  Francesco  al  Prato, 
Perugia,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  framework  of  a 
processional  banner  painted  by  Bonfigli.  Measwements  indi- 
cate that  four  of  these  panels  were  arranged  vertically  on  each 
side  of  the  banner. 
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It  is  still  a  question  whether  all  or  any  of  these  panels,  which 
differ  in  treatment,  were  actually  painted  by  Fiorenzo.  For 
centuries  they  were  ascribed  to  Pisanello.  Four  of  them  are  pro- 
nounced the  finest  things  of  the  school  of  that  period,  and  they 
illustrate  the  popular  art  movement.  The  subject  of  235  is 
the  liberation  of  a  prisoner. 

Was  the  artist  successful  in  linear  perspective — ^i.  e., 
does  his  landscape  retire  miles  into  the  distance?  Cf. 
284,  283,  268.  What  artists  painted  landscapes  in 
this  manner?  What  aspect  of  landscape  appealed  to 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  to  Mantegna?  What  to  Lorenzo 
Costa,  to  Francia,  to  Perugino?  Did  all  paint  truth- 
fuUy? 

What  pecuUarities  in  the  figures?  Have  they  the 
quality  of  exquisiteness?  How  do  they  compare 
with  UcCello's? 

Does  the  saint  occupy  a  dignified  position?  Why 
is  the  excited  man  in  the  midst  of  the  group  ignored 
by  the  soldiers  while  the  citizens  look  upon  him  with 
astonishment? 

No.  236 — ^Adoration  of  the  Magi.  ^ 

Vanucci  Gallery,  Perugia. 
Painted  in  mixed  medium  on  gesso  laid  on  linen,  and  mounted 
on  wood:  7  ft.  9  in.  by  5  ft.  10  in. :  originally  in  the  church  of  the 
Servites,  now  S.  M.  Nuova,  Perugia.  Of  the  fifty  easel  paint- 
ings and  frescos  attributed  to  Fiorenzo  only  two  are  positively 
identified.    The  Adoration  bears  a  close  afiBnity  to  them. 

Is  this  easy,  flowing  composition  ?  How  is  the  center 
of  interest  established?  Are  attitudes,  position  of  the 
heads,  drawing  of  the  hands  natural  or  affected?  Is 
devotional  feeling  genuine?  profound?    Cf.  234.    Do 
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draperies,  hands,  heads  prove  a  perfected  knowledge 
of  such  forms?  Note  the  Umbrian  character  of  the 
faces  and  compare  with  Perugino. 

What  is  the  dominant  quality  of  Fiorenzo's  land- 
scape? Trace  these  peculiar  rock  forms  through  the 
work  of  other  artists :  what  is  the  conclusion  regarding 
their  origin  and  popularity?  Was  the  careful  draw- 
ing of  plants  especially  characteristic  of  Umbrians? 

In  what  special  relation  do  Bonfigli  and  Fiorenzo 
stand  to  the  Umbrian  school  ?  What  are  their  mutually 
differing  tendencies?  Indicate  the  causes  of  Fiorenzo's 
advance  beyond  Bonfigli.  Compare  dates,  try  to 
ascertain  their  environment  and  inspiration. 
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PIETRO  PERUGINO  (Pietro  Vanticci  della  Pieve). 

J446-I524. 

"The  Painter  of  Ecstasy." 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Tuscan  artists  in  Umbria — their  works  and 
influence;  distinction  between  Umbrian  paint- 
ing and  the  Umbrian  school;  relation  of 
Umbrian  painting  to  religion. 

Perugino,  the  head  of  the  Umbrian  school;  his 
work  the  most  complete  eifposition  of  late 
Umbrian  sentiment;  his  dreamy  tempera- 
ment; were  his  native  tendencies  modified  by 
his  associations  in  Florence  and  Rome? 

Perugino's  mastery  of  the  technics  of  fresco  and 
oil;  richness  and  charm  of  his  color;  expres- 
siveness of  his  drawing;  atmospheric  quality 
of  his  landscape. 

Umbrian  landscape  as  an  inspiration  to  space 
composition. 

Perugino's  frescos  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Vatican. 

His  frescos  in  the  Cambio,  Perugia. 

Decorative  adjuncts  in  common  use — fluttering 
draperies  and  ribbons;  angels  as  decorative 
material. 

Perugino's  altarpieces;  his  Umitations  as  a 
group  composer;  the  sweetness  and  monotony 
of  his  types;  sympathetic  portraiture. 
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Pemgino's  popularity  as  painter  and  teacher; 
the  alleged  double  nature  of  the  man ;  decline 
of  artistic  power  and  rise  of  the  mercenary 
spirit  in  later  life ;  his  pupils  and  imitators. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

The  hill  towns  of  Umbria;  ''mediaeval  feuds; 
■^Perugia  and  the  Baglioni.  (Williams,  Hill 
Towns  of  Italy;  Hutton;  Matarazzo.) 

The  French  Pillage,  1797;  1812.  (Williamson, 
ch.  viii.) 

Space  Compoation.     (Berenson.) 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

No.  258 — Madonna,  Child,  and  Two  Angels. 

Poldi-Pezzoli,  Milan. 

On  wood:  11  in.  by  9  in. :  an  early  work. 

Is  this  type  common  to  Pemgino's  pictures?  Does 
it  exist  in  real  life?  Are  its  mental  and  spiritual  traits 
peculiarly  suited  to  such  a  subject?  Is  the  picture 
more  or  less  devotional  than  272,  273? 

Is  the  Child  a  true  baby?  How  different  from  273? 
Compare  with  previous  artists — ^which  is  the  more 
satisfactory  ideal?  How  could  the  angels  be  made 
more  ethereal?  Are  any  of  Pemgino's  angels  ethereal? 
Cf.  Botlicelli,  186,  167.  Has  the  artist  shown  most 
skill  in  faces,  hands,  hair,  draperies,  ornament?  What 
is  the  inference  regarding  his  artistic  ideals?  Re- 
garding his  immaturity? 
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No.  263 — Christ  delivering  the  Keys  to  Peter. 

Sistine  Chapel,  Vatican,  Rome. 

Frescos:  painted  between  1481  and  1483. 

For  descriptions  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  see  Ghirlandajo  —  Sec- 
tion IV.  Besides  this  picture,  which  is  on  a  side  wall  of  the 
Chapel,  Perugino  painted  three  on  the  altar  wall — Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  Finding  of  the  Child  Moses  and  Nativity  of  Christ; 
these  were  destroyed  to  make  place  for  Michelangelo's  Last 
Judgment. 

Why  are  some  of  the  figures  draped  and  some  dressed? 
Is  this  a  violation  of  contemporary  custom?  What  is 
the  effect  of  the  figures  in  the  middle  distance?  (Con- 
sider this  question  carefully.)  Is  this  in  accordance 
with  artistic  purpose? 

What  Roman  structures  are  suggested?  Indicate 
Perugino's  departure  from  his  models:  has  he  thus 
enhanced  the  feeling  of  air  and  space  in  his  composi- 
tion? Is  the  composition  easy,  suave,  restful?  How 
is  this  effect  obtained?  Is  it  generally  characteristic 
of  Perugino? 

Does  the  picture  lack  vivacity?  What  contributes 
to  that  in  the  foreground  group?  in  the  background? 
Cover  the  small  figures;  is  the  effect  the  same  —  i.  e., 
do  they  mar  the  quietness?  do  they  add  to  the  vital 
quality? 

Does  the  subject,  call  for  intense  devotional  ex- 
pression? Are  its  requirements  fully  met?  Are  the 
actors  in  the  scene  closely  related  by  sjrmpathy?  Is 
the  tone  of  the  picture  dignified,  imaffected?  Is  this 
an  epitome  of  Perugino's  qualities? 
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No.  266— Portrait  of  a  Yotith. 

Uffizi,  Florence. 

Oil  on  wood. 
This  picture  has  long  been  attributed  to  Lorenzo  di  Credi  and 
considered  a  portrait  of  Alessandro  Braccesi  who  became  notary 
of  the  Signory;  the  naming,  however,  may  be  purely  arbitrary. 
In  the  opinion  of  Morelli  it  is  an  early  work  by  Perugino,  painted 
about  1485  or  1490.  Note  that  this  portrait  and  the  youth 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Deposition,  269,  are  from  the  same 
model. 

Are  the  qualities  of  good  portraiture  here — ^is  the 
head  well  constructed  and  the  bony  framework  felt? 
Is  the  outline  sensitive?  the  modeling  firm  yet  subtle? 
Is  movement  suggested? 

Is  the  pensive  quality  of  the  face  a  portrait  charac- 
teristic, or  is  the  artist  responsible  for  it?  Does  it 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  face? 

Do  the  simpUdty  of  the  dress  or  the  quaint  cut 
of  the  hair  either  detract  from  or  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  picture?  How  large  a  part  do  such  considerations 
play  in  the  portraits  previously  studied?  Cf.  145,  206, 
226,  230,  265,  287. 

Compare  this  face  with  others  by  Perugino  and 
Lorenzo  di  Credi:  is  there  confirmation  for  either 
attribution? 

No.  268  —  The  Crucifixion. 

S.  M.  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi,  Florence. 
Fresco:  finished  1496. 
Commissioned  by  Pietro  da  Dionisio  Pucci  and  his  wife  Gio- 
vanna.     It  covers  the  entire  side  wall  of  the  Chapter  House. 
The  landscape  is  a  reminiscence  of  that  seen  from  Perugia. 
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Mary  Magdalene  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  cross:  on  the  left 
are  Madonna  and  St.  Bernard:  on  the  right,  St.  John  Evan- 
gelist and  St.  Benedict. 

Do  these  massive,  simple  architectural  forms  aid 
in  giving  clearness  and  depth  to  the  atmosphere?  Are 
the  spaces  satisfactorily  filled? 

How  does  this  differ  from  the  usual  arrangement  of 
the  subject?  Which  arrangement  makes  the  more 
impressive  picture?  Would  this  picture  be  improved 
by  small  groups  in  the  middle  distance?    Cf.  263. 

Does  the  architecture  take  the  place  of  figures —  i.e., 
if  it  were  removed  would  more  figures  be  necessary? 
Cf .  223.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  wide  landscape, 
artistically  and  spiritually?  How  is  this  an  example 
of  balance  without  symmetry? 

Does  this  representation  of  the  Crucified  make  an 
excessive  emotional  appeal?  Is  the  mood  of  the 
mourners  appropriate  ?  What  would  be  gained  or  what 
lost  by  a  more  naturalistic,  a  more  dramatic  conception  ? 

In  what  sense  is  this  Perugino's  masterpiece? 

No.  262 — Chrfst  at  Gethsemane. 

Academy,  Florence. 

On  wood:  8  ft.  10  in.  by  5  ft.  4  in. 

Originally  in  the  Church  of  the  Gesuati,  Florence,  where  also 
were  frescos  by  Perugino.  The  fresco  perished  when  the  church 
was  demolished  in  the  siege  of  1529.  This  panel  and  a  Piet&., 
both  masterpieces,  were  removed  to  a  place  of  safety. 
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No.  269 — The  Deposition. 

Pitti,  Florence. 
Oil:  figures  life  size. 

Painted  for  the  nuns  of  Santa  Chiara.  It  is  related  that 
Francesco  del  Pugliese  offered  them  three  times  what  they  paid 
for  the  picture,  which  they  refused  because  Perugino  had  said 
that  he  did  not  believe  he  could  equal  it. 

These  pictures,  painted  during  the  same  period,  one  in  1495, 
the  other  before  1499,  "mark  the  apogee  of  the  master's  glory," 
and  illustrate  his  genius  and  hi^  limitations. 

In  262  does  the  eye  fall  easily  and  naturally  upon 
the  center  of  interest?  What  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  picture  contributes  to  this  end? 

Why  is  the  angel  present?  Is  it  in  flight,  poised, 
running?  Are  weariness  and  slumber  faultlessly  rep- 
resented? Cf.  226.  Have  the  groups  in  the  middle 
an  historical  significance?  How  do  they  differ  from 
Perugino's  larger  figures?  Cf.  235.  What  is  suggested 
by  this  comparison?  Does  the  eye  feel  the  need  of 
intermediate  figures  between  these  and  the  foreground 
group?  What  reasons  can  be  suggested  for  the  omis- 
sion of  such  figures? 

How  do  the  side  groups  contribute  to  the  general 
effect  of  269?  Can  a  p3Tamidal  composition  be  seen 
here? 

Compare  other  landscapes  by  Perugino:  to  what 
do  this  and  that  of  262  owe  their  extreme  beauty?  How 
is  the  feeling  of  distance  secured?  Are  the  trees  cor- 
rect in  their  proportion  to  the  landscape?  If  they  were 
blotted  out  what  woidd  be  the  effect  upon  the  picture — 
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would  it  be  less  attractive,  would  its  atmospheric  qual- 
ity be  reduced? 

Do  these  pictures  make  a  powerful  appeal?  Does 
the  figure  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  express  foreboding 
or  mental  anguish?  In  what  varying  ways  is  the  one 
emotion  represented  in  the  Depoation?  Was  Perugino 
unable  or  unwilling  to  represent  excessive  emotion? 
Does  artistic  good  form  tend  rather  to  reserve  than  to 
emotionalism?  What  is  pre-eminently  the  office  of  a 
religious  picture? 

No.  259 — Sposalizio. 

Museum,  Caen. 

Oil:  life  size;  probably  painted  between  1495  and  1500. 

Once  the  altarpiece  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Anello  in  the  Cathedral, 
Perugia.  Until  recently  ascribed  to  Perugino  and  believed 
to  be  the  prototype'  of  Raphael's  Sposalizio.  Late  critics  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  Berenson  that  it  is  the  work  of  Lo  Spagna 
and  that  its  execution  followed  Raphael's  picture  instead  of 
preceding  it.  (See  Berenson,  Studies  in  Italian  Painting,  vol.  II. 
1-23;  Williamson,  Perugino,  586.) 

Is  the  temple  imposing,  well  designed?  Does  it 
look  as  far  distant  as  the  size  of  the  foregroimd  figures 
would  indicate?  (Constantly  compare  it  with  Christ 
delivering  the  Keys  to  Peter,  263.)  What  causes 
this  discrepancy? 

What  relation  to  the  betrothal  ceremony  have  the 
figures  in  the  middle  distance?  (Do  not  answer  with- 
out dose  examination.)  Do  they  fulfil  the  office  of 
intermediate  figures?    Cf.  269.    Is  their  introduction 
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gratuitous,  inartistic?  Compare  their  drawing  with 
Fiorenzo  and  Pinturicchio. 

How  does  the  group  compare  in  naturahiess  of 
incident  and  by-play  with  263?  Explain  the  action 
of  the  youth  back  of  Joseph.  What  does  Joseph  carry 
over  his  shoulder?  Are  the  costumes  and  head  dresses 
characteristic  of  Perugino? 

Compared  with  Perugino's  unquestioned  works  does 
this  embody  his  traits — drawing  and  proportion  of  fig- 
ures, their  action  or  preoccupation,  treatment  of  middle 
distance,  style  of  architecture,  prominence  of  land- 
scape— ^to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  distrust  of  its 
genuineness? 

No.  264 — Virgin  adoiing  the  Child;  Archangels  ISIichael  and 

Raphael. 

National  Gallery,  London. 

Oil  on  wood:  painted  between  1495  and  1499. 

A  part  of  each  arch  is  new  and  a  piece  has  also  been  added  to 
the  bottom  of  the  central  panel. 

This  triptych  once  formed  the  lower  part  of  an  altarpiece  of 
six  panels,  painted  for  the  Certosa  of  Pavia.  Two  other  panels 
are  in  France,  only  the  central  panel  of  the  upper  tier  remaining 
in  its  original  place.  Chiara  Fancelli,  whom  Perugino  married 
in  1493,  is  said  to  have  been  the  model  for  the  angel  Raphael, 
who  is  leading  Tobit. 

No.  270 — ^Madonna  in  Adoration. 

Pitti,  Florence. 
Oil  on  wood :  2  ft.  10  in.  square. 

A  replica  of  this  picture  is  in  a  private  collection  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  is  also  duplicated,  with  some  slight  changes,  in  the 
central  panel  of  the  Certosa  altarpiece. 
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Note  adaptation  of  the  duplicated  subject  to  the 
shape  of  the  panel.  Is  the  composition  equally  suc- 
cessful in  both  cases?  Note  also  their  delicacy  in  draw- 
ing and  fancy,  their  refinement  of  expression;  how  do 
they  compare  with  other  work  by  Perugino?  What 
traits  do  they  serve  to  fix? 

What  is  the  function  of  the  angels  in  the  central 
panel  of  the  triptych?  How  are  these  angels  an  im- 
provement over  earlier  work?    Cf.  262. 

Is  this  an  imusually  happy  and  dignified  conception 
of  Madonna's  office?  Compare  Madonnas  of  other 
painters.  Which  feeling  is  more  pronounced — ^natural, 
maternal  affection,  or  recognition  of  the  Child' s  divinity  ? 
Is  this  a  profoundly  significant  conception  of  an  earthly 
mother?  What  is  suggested  by  the  expression  of 
her  face,  by  her  gracious,  sympathetic  bearing,  by  the 
amplitude  of  her  form?  the  simple  richness  of  her  dress? 

Are  the  children  and  youthful  angel  in  just  relation 
to  Madonna  as  regards  size?  Which  is  most  satis- 
factory— ^this  infant,  imconscious  of  his  divinity,  or 
the  pretematurally  wise  infants  of  some  other  painters 
of  the  Holy  Family?  Is  the  little  St.  John  conceived 
in  a  more  religious  spirit?  What  other  artists  are 
recalled  by  this  Madonna  type? 

Compare  the  two  archangels :  why  does  one  make  a 
genuine  appeal  to  the  heart  while  the  other  is  empty 
and  affected?  What  famous  representation  of  a 
warrior  saint  does  Michael  recall?  Are  these  figures 
duplicated  in  Perugino's  work?  What  effect  has 
duplication  on  one's  estimate  of  an  artist? 
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No.  267— Viaion  of  St.  Beraard. 

Alte  Pinacothek,  Munich. 
On  wood:  5  ft.  9  in.  by  5  ft.  6  in.:    painted  1496-1600. 
Originally  in  the  Nasi  Chapel,  Santo  Spirito,  Florence. 

Consider  the  noble  architecture,  the  simply  ar- 
ranged garb,  the  quietly  elegant  little  desk,  the  glimpse 
of  outdoor  delightfulness,  the  composition  that  is 
symmetrical  without  monotony;  do  these  qualities 
characterize  all  of  Perugino's  work? 

Is  the  title  needed  to  show  who  is  the  most  impor- 
tant personage  in  the  group?  How  has  the  artist 
made  this  plain  ?  Why  does  he  customarily  represent 
Madonna  as  above  the  ordinary  size  of  woman? 

Is  there  any  suggestion  that  this  is  avision  ?  Woidd 
a  modem  artist  represent  a  vision  in  this  manner? 
Would  tlie  spiritual  relation  seem  more  intimate  and 
precious  if  spectators  were  not  present  ?  Why  are  these 
disinterested  persons  introduced  ?    (Consider  carefully.) 

Compare  with  210.  (Filippino's  picture  was  painted 
about  twelve  years  earlier.)  Account  for  the  more 
mature  conception  and  arrangement  of  Perugino's 
work,  the  perfected  landscape,  the  absolute  restful- 
ness  of  his  composition.  Did  the  Florentines  excel  in 
landscape?    Cf.  207,  208. 

Note  the  convention  of  short  columns  and  low  arches: 
where  did  it  begin?  Has  Perugino  avoided  any  sense 
of  incongruity  or  confusion?  Is  that  equally  the 
case  with  other  artists? 
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No.  265— St.  Sebastian. 
Louvre,  Paris. 
Oil  on  wood:  5  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  9  in. 

Is  the  fact  of  martja-dom  sufficiently  emphasized? 
formulate  arguments  for  and  against  such  emphasis. 
Imagine  the  group  of  arches  in  262  added  here:  would 
it  disturb  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  picture  now? 

Cf .  289.  Would  the  picture  be  equally  effective  if  the 
background  were  a  curtain  or  a  wall?  Why?  Are 
there  errors  of  taste  in  the  setting? 

Does  the  effeminate  loveliness  of  the  saint  detract 
from  the  power  of  the  picture  to  inspire  devotion? 
Is  the  expression  of  heavenly  resignation  unsullied  by 
self-consciousness? 

How  does  this  compare  with  other  St.  Sebastians  in 
beauty,  pathos,  fitness?  What  criticisms  may  be 
passed  upon  it  as  a  study  of  the  nude? 

No.  261 — Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
Academy,  Florence. 
Oil  on  wood:  figures  life  size;  date,  1500. 

Painted  for  the  high  altar  of  the  monastery  of  Vallambrosa. 
The  witnesses  .are  four  Vallambrosan  Saints:  Cardinal  St. 
Bernardo  degli  Uberti;  St.  Giovanni  Guall^erto,  the  founder; 
St.  Benedict;  the  Archangel  Michael.  Many  of  the  figures  are 
repetitions  from  earlier  works. 

This  picture  shows  all  Perugino's  faults  and  puerility—senti- 
mentality, effeminate  men,  bow-legged  angels  with  draperies 
blown  between  their  limbs,  isolation  of  figures  without  unity  of 
composition;  but  combined  with  that  ineffaceable  sense  of  beauty 
and  grace  that  persists  in  all  his  works. 
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Is  the  vision  beautiful  in  conception?  What  affec- 
tations in  drawing?  Is  Madonna  graceful?  dignified? 
appealing?  How  does  this  representation  of  saints 
fit  the  saintly  character?  Does  the  saintly  ideal  de- 
mand greater  virility?  Is  the  warrior  angd  distinctly 
characterized? 

What  is  the  mental  attitude  of  the  witnesses  toward 
the  miraculous  scene?  Does  it  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  religious  ideal? 

Study  the  large  lines  of  the  picture.  (Therein  lies 
one  of  Perugino's  pectiliar  charms.)  Are  the  ciures 
long  and  graceftd  or  short  and  abrupt?  Are  they 
inter-related?  Do  they  keep  the  eye  moving  con- 
stantly, easily,  pleasantly? 

No,  256 — ^Fortitude  and  Temperance. 

No.  257— Ventfflt  detail  of  Vault. 

Audience  Hall,  Cambio,  Perugia. 
Frescos:  figures  life  Size;  painted  1499-1500. 

The  paintings  in  the  halls  or  rooms  decorated  by 
Signorelli,  Perugino,  and  Pinturicchio  were  similarly  arranged. 
The  vaulted  ceilings  were  adorned  with  medallions  of  single 
figures  sometimes  set  amidst  arabesques.  High  up  on  the  side 
walls,  like  a  deep  frieze,  were  placed  the  narrative  or  symbolic 
pictures,  with  arched  tops.  Below  and  separated  from  them 
by  a  rich  cornice,  was  often  a  field  of  arabesques  in  which  were 
inlaid  medallions  and  pictorial'  designs.  Paneling  and  intarsia 
filled  the  place  between  this  and  the  floor. 

In  those  times  the  walls  of  a  civic  building,  a  parish  church, 
or  the  monastery  chapel  were  alike  decorated  with  mingled 
Pagan  and  Christian  themes;  classical  allegories  and  devotional 
subjects  were  applied  to  either. 
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The  Audience  Hall  of  the  Collegio  del  Cambio  (the  old  Chamber 
of  Commerce)  is  a  small  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  whose 
upper  walls  and  ceiling  are  covered  with  Perugino's  frescos. 
There  is  a  high  wainscot  of  intarsiatura :  the  Judges'  throne, 
the  desks  and  seats  are  of  richly  carved  dark  wood.  Above 
the  wainscot  are  the  frescos :  on  one  side  of  the  room,  Prophets 
and  Sibyls:  opposite.  Pagan  philosophers  and  warriors;  at  the 
ends.  The  Nativity  and  The  Transfiguration.  On  the  groined 
ceiling,  arabesques  with  inset  medallions  of  Pagan  deities.  The 
subjects  were  submitted  by  a  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Perugia. 
To  Perugino  are  ascribed  all  the  figures;  the  arabesques,  although 
designed  by  him,  were  probably  executed  by  his  assistants. 

In  256,  Fortitude  is  on  the  left,  Temperance  on  the  right. 
Below  stand  exemplars  of  these  virtues:  beginning  at  the  left, 
Lucius  Licinius,  Leonidas,  Horatius  Codes,  Scipio,  Pericles, 
Cincinnatus. 

Is  there  a  character  difference  between  Fortitude 
and  Temperance?  Are  they  foreshortened  as  they 
would  naturally  be  if  the  observer  saw  them  from  the 
ground?  Are  the  figures  in  the  foreground  grouped 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  each  other?  What 
advantage  has  this  arrangement  as  a  wall  decoration? 
Do  these  figures  form  a  flat  row  or  are  some  in  advance 
of  others?  Does  this  convey  an  illusion  of  convexity 
or  concavity  in  the  surface  of  the  panel?  Is  the  deco- 
ration richer  than  if  the  surface  appeared  of  an  even 
flatness? 

Are  the  figures  in  armor  capable  of  vigorous  battle? 
Do  their  grace  and  beauty  suggest  the  higher  qualities 
of  knighthood?  Are  the  sages  significant  conceptions? 
Has  historical  accuracy  been  observed?  Are  the 
fantastic  head-dresses  a  legitimate  element  of  interest? 
Ar«  they  peculiar  ta  Perugino? 
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Is  the  whole  e£fect  of  the  figures  and  inscribed  panels 
highly  decorative?  Compare  with  Botticelli,  Ghirl- 
andajo,  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  Is  there  a  close  connection 
and  harmony  between  256  and  257?  Does  one 
fitly  supplement  the  other?  Is  Venus  treated  more 
or  less  successfully  than  the  Virtues  (Fortitude,  etc.)  ? 
Are  the  lines  well  arranged  for  a  circular  frame?  Cf. 
medallions  in  254.  How  does  this  scheme  of  decora- 
tion compare  with  Signorelli's  frescos  in  the  chapel 
of  San  Brizio?  Which  is  the  best  expression  of  deco- 
rative principles? 

No.  260 — ^Adoration  of  Kings. 

S.  M.  delle  I^acrime,  Trevi.  . 

Fresco:  painted  1521,  when  Ferugino  was  seventy-five    years 

old. 

How  has  the  artist  varied  the  traditional  treatment 
of  the  subject?  Note  the  two  horizontal  lines  of 
figures, — is  each  needed  to  explain  the  other?  Are 
there  any  unnecessary  incidents?  Is  that  usually 
the  case  with  Perugino's  compositions?  Is  the  land- 
scape an  integral  part  of  the  sentiment  of  the  picture? 
Does  this  picture  give  the  same  impression  of  complete- 
ness, of  resourcefulness  as  262,  263?  Which  of  his 
better  qualities  persist?    Which  of  his  maimerisms? 

Does  this  seem  like  youthful  work,  degenerate  work, 
or  work  done  by  a  pupil  after  Perugino's  design? 
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LO  SPAGNA  (Giovanni  di  Pietro).    d.  <528? 
OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Eclectic  Character  of  Lo  Spagna's  work;  pecu- 
liarities derived  from  an  early  teacher;  what 
he  owed  to  his  fellow  pupils. 

Undoubted  works  of  Lo  Spagna;  the  Todi 
Nativity;  paintings  for  the  Franciscan  Order 
at  Assisi;  paintings  in  Spoleto  and  small 
towns  in  that  vicinity.  Discussion  incident  to 
the  Caen  Sposalizio  (No.  259). 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURE. 

No.  277 — Madonna,  Saints,  and  Angels. 

San  Francesco,  Assisi. 

Oil:  7  ft.  by  5  ft.  6  in.;  dated  1516. 

On  the  left,  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  St.  Francis  and  an 
unidentified  saint;  on  the  right,  St.  Louis  of  France,  Sta. 
Chiara,  St.  Roch.    This  is  one  of  Lo  Spagna's  best  altarpieces. 

Although  Madonna  and  the  Child  are  smaller  than 
some  of  the  other  figures  and  are  not  nearest  the  spec- 
tator, yet  they  are  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the 
picture  and  instantly  attract  the  eye.  How  is  this  ac- 
complished? By  what  means  are  the  others  subordi- 
nated? 

Does  the  graduation  in  size  give  depth  to  the  pic- 
ture? May  this  be  a  correct  perspective?  Is  it  a 
good  pictorial  effect?  What  other  lines  lead  back  into 
the  picture? 
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Are  these  personages  variously  characterized  or  are 
they  of  a  single  type?  Have  they  beauty,  dignity, 
virility,  spirituality?  Is  the  Child  more  than  usually 
significant? 

Is  interest  so  centered  in  Madonna  and  Child  that 
the  saints  and  angels  are  unnecessary  adjuncts  ?  Would 
a  balustrade  and  a  landscape,  as  in  273  or  275,  complete 
the  picture  as  satisfactorily?  Does  237  suggest  the 
same  thought?  Could  the  accessory  figures  be  spared 
in  275?  Account  for  the  different  impression.  Why 
has  Lo  Spagna  failed  to  unify  his  composition?  Is 
there  a  similar  failure  in  the  Sposalizio,  259? 
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PINTURICCHIO  (Bernardo  di  Benedetto  Biagfo). 
J454-I5I3. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Pinturicchio's  teachers,  coworkers  and  patrons; 
development  of  a  well-defined  style. 

Umbrian  traits  in  his  easel  pictures — ^their 
devotional  temper,  tendency  to  affectation, 
pretty  detail ;  his  persistent  use  of  tempera. 

Compare  Pinturicchio  as  space-composer  with 
Perugino  and  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo. 

Pinturicchio's  mural  painting — ^his  sense  of 
decorative  fitness,  his  sumptuous  arrange- 
ment, splendor  of  color,  introduction  of  gold 
and  gesso,  emphasis  of  leading  lines. 

His  great  series  of  frescos: 
Rome:  Sistine  Chapel;  S.  M.  del  Popolo;  Ap- 
partimento  Borgia;  Bufalini  Chapel,  S.  M. 
in  Aracoeli. 

,  Spello:    Collegiate  Chapel. 
Siena :  Piccolomini  Library  in  the  Cathedral. 

Compare  three  eminent  designers  of  arabesque— 
Pinturicchio,  Perugino,  Signorelli;  their  at- 
tachment to  the  old  regime. 

The  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  (Heaton, 
74-76.) 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHBR  RESEARCH. 

.^neas  Piccolomini,  Pope  Pius  II — ^humanist 
and  accomplished  man  of  the  world. 
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Corruption  of  the  papacy — ^Alexander  VI. 
Lucretia    Borgia — a    psychological    problem. 
(Hare,  Carvo,  Gregorovius.) 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

No.  272— Holy  Family. 

Academy,  Siena. 

Tempera  on  wood :  tondo,  2  ft.  9  in.  diameter. 

From  the  Convent  in  Compansi.  A  fine  early  work,  painted 
before  Pinturicchio  went  to  Rome.  In  the  backgroimd,  St. 
Francis  at  the  left;  at  the  right,  St.  Jerome,  his  Cardinal's 
hat  hanging  on  a  bush. 

Does  the  attitude  of  the  children  toward  each  other 
introduce  an  element  not  seen  before  in  the  subject 
of  theiloly  Family?  Have  they  the  child  character? 
How  is  their  dress  significant  ? 

What  is  Joseph  holding?  Where  does  that  locate 
the  scene  ?  Are  Mary  and  Joseph  free  from  aJBf ectation  ? 
Which  is  the  most  satisfactory  characterization  of 
Joseph — ^this  or  247?  Interpret  Mary's  expression, 
attitude,  gesture.  Explain  the  rectangular  basin  on 
the  right. 

Is  this  a  good  tondo  composition?  How  are  the 
vertical  Unes  brought  into  relation  with  the  circle? 
Do  the  curves  balance  each  other  or  are  they  nearly 
parallel  with  each  other?  Is  there  repetition  of  atti- 
tudes or  gestures?  Is  the  effect  monotonous?  Is  the 
landscape  emphasized  as  in  Perugino's  pictures? 

What  does  this  picture  reveal  concerning  Pinturic- 
chio's  purpose  in  art? 
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No.  27  J — St.  Jerome  Preaching. 

S.  M.  del  Popolo,  Rome. 

Fresco:  painted  1479-1485. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  reconstructed  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV,  1477-1480,  was  a  favorite  place  of  sepulture  for 
church  dignitaries  and  through  the  beneficence  of  the  Pope's 
successors  and  cardinal  relatives  it  became  a  treasure-house  of 
art.  To  Pinturicchio  was  entrusted  the  decoration,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  four  chapels  and  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  choir — 
the  latter  ranking  with  his  best  work.  His  frescos  in  two  of 
the  chapels  have  been  destroyed  or  dispersed  and  replaced 
with  baroque  ornamentation;  but  his  work  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  first  and  third  chapels  in  the  right  aisle,  although  more  or 
less  repainted;  in  the  first — the  little  Capella  dellaRovere,  now 
called  Venusti — in  an  altarpiece,  besides  the  lunettes  which  are 
painted  with  incidents  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome.  The  subject 
of  our  print  is  the  Saint  arguing  with  an  unbeliever. 

Study  the  manner  of  the  disputants  until  they  are 
identified :  is  there  an  appropriate  characterization  ? 
Has  the  saint  met  a  worthy  opponent?  Why  would 
his  conviction  of  error  prove  a  great  gain  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity?  Do  the  gestures  and  expression  of  the 
bystanders  indicate  the  final  issue  of  the  debate? 
What  is  the  purport  of  the  Oriental  dress? 

Is  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  easy  or  constrained? 
Are  proportions  of  the  figures  normal?  Do  similar 
proportions  exist  in  273,  274?  Explain  the  distribu- 
tion of  light:  would  it  be  expected  that  Pinturicchio 
would  make  mistakes  in  that  respect? 

What  measure  of  success  has  he  attained  in  still  life— 
i.  e.,  draperies,  chair,  objects  in  front  of  the  window? 
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Compare  the  atmospheric  quality  of  the  landscape 
with  Perugino.  (Ricci  thinks  the  landscape  was 
painted  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
design  was  probably  by  Pinturicchio.) 

What  is  the  most  attractive  thing  about  the  picture? 
Is  the  general  effect  unquiet  or  restful  ?  How  obtained  ? 
Compare  with  Perugino  in  this  respect. 

No.  275— Mtisic. 
Appartamenti  Borgia,  Vatican,  Rome. 
Fresco:  painted  1492-1494. 

The  Borgia  Apartments  are  located  beneath  the  Stanze  made 
famous  by  Raphael's  frescos:  they  were  the  residence  of  Rod- 
rigo  Borgia,  the  infamous  Pope  Alexander  VI.  Five  of  the 
six  rooms  were  decorated  with  great  splendor  of  color  and  gold 
from  the  designs  and  imder  the  superintendence  of  Pinturicchio. 
A  century  after  Alexander's  death  the  apartments  were  aban- 
doned and  closed.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  rooms  wererehabilitated  under  Pope  Leo  XIII  and  the  frescos, 
practically  unseen  and  forgotten  for  three  centuries,  were  found 
to  be  in  excellent  preservation.  Retouching  the  pictures  was 
absolutely  forbidden,  although  the  minor  decorations  (ara- 
besques) have  been  repainted  on  the  original  lines. 

Music  is  in  the  Hall  of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  Alex- 
ander's Library.  Pictorial  decoration  is  confined  to  the  lunettes 
where  the  walls  meet  the  vaulted  ceiling;  the  walls  below  were 
covered  with  grotesques  and  medallions. 

Pinturicchio  necessarily  employed  many  assistants  and  prob- 
ably little  of  the  painting  was  done  by  him.  An  ample  field  is 
thus  opened  for  controversy.  In  "Music"  the  four  putti  and 
part  of  the  group  on  the  right  were  probably  by  assistants. 
Note  in  this  group,  Tubal  Cain,  beating  time;  also  the  char- 
acteristic late  fifteenth  century  landscape.  The  sky  is  laid  in 
with  simulated  gold  mosaic  and  gold  is  used  extensively,  else- 
where in  the.  decoration. 
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Which  of  the  figures  illustrate  the  theme?  Why 
are  the  others  introduced?  Are  they  well  drawn, 
gracefully  posed,  agreeably  distributed?  Is  there  a 
family  likeness  in  the  faces?  Do  they  resemble  the 
Perugino  or  any  other  Umbrian  type? 

How  inteUigibly,  how  feUcitously  is  the  subject 
conceived?  Are  horizontal  lines  unduly  emphasized — 
i.  e.,  does  the  picture  leave  an  impression  of  horizontal 
layers?  Cf.  SignoreUi,  251,  252,  253.  How  has  the 
composition  been  fitted  to  a  lunette  form? 

Is  there  an  effect  of  atmospheric  space  or  depth 
back  of  the  balustrade  and  throne?  If  the  sky  were 
realistic  would  such  an  effect  be  increased?  Would 
that  be  better  wall  decoration? 

Are  accessories  tastefully  arranged?  Compared  with 
the  figures  are  the  ornamental  patterns  designed  in  just 
proportions?  Does  the  ornament  imitate  marble  or 
bronze  reUef,  or  embroidery? 

What  conclusion  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  genius  of 
the  designer  and  the  skill  of  the  executant? 

No.  276 — View  of  Piccolomini  Library,  Cathedral,  Siena. 

No.  274 — 'Mneas  Sylvias  Piccolomini  as  Ambassador  to    Scot- 
land. 

Fresco:  painted  1503-1508. 

The  Library  was  erected,  about  1492,  by  Cardinal  Francesco 
Piccolomini,  afterward  Pope  Pius  III,  to  contain  the  precious 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  manuscripts  collected  by  his  uncle, 
tineas  Sylvius,  Pope  Pius  II.  The  spacious  apartment  adjoins 
the  left  aisle  of  the  Cathedral  and  is  splendidly  lighted  by  an 
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arched  window  that  nearly  fills  the  end  wall.  A  high  wainscot 
of  dark  wood  surrounds  the  apartment,  above  which  are  the 
frescos,  divided  into  ten  upright  panels  by  broad  bands  of 
painted  "grotesques."  The  scenes  commemorate  important 
events  in  the  life  of  .^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  talented  man 
of  the  world  and  of  letters,  renowned  humanist  and  successful 
diplomat.  The  vaulted  ceiling  is  decorated  with  a  combination 
of  sacred  and  mythological  subjects. 

a  The  frescos  are  gay  in  color,  clear  in  outline,  and  extraordinarily 
full  of  light  and  air.  The  rigid  contract  exacted  by  his  patron 
provided  that  Pinturicchio  should  personally  execute  all  the 
drawing,  paint  all  the  heads  and  finish  the  frescos  "a  secco" 
"till  all  was  perfect." 

In  274,  Piccolomini  presents  himself  before  James,  King  of 
Scotland,  as  envoy  from  the  Council  jf  Basle,  to  request  him 
to  join  with  Charles  V  against  the  English  and  to  reinstate 
certain  of  his  subjects  in  their  confiscated  fiefs.  This  mission 
was  undertaken  early  in  Piccolomini's  career. 

Does  this  painting  agree  with  the  requirements  of 
good  wall  decoration?  Is  it  permissible  to  extend  or 
to  create  the  illusion  of  space?  If  so,  should  it  be  con- 
fined to  extending  the  architecture,  as  in  321,  or  may 
an  imaginary  opening,  like  a  window,  be  made  in  the 
walls?    If  not,  why  not? 

Explain  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of  this  land- 
scape to  others  by  Pinturicchio  ?  How  does  it  compare 
with  283,  284?  Has  it  the  same  spaciousness  as  Peru- 
gino's  landscapes?  Which  of  all  these  is  the  most 
poetic? 

Compare  Pintiuicchio's  handling  of  a  crowd  with 
SignoreUi's.  Do  the  figures  retire  one  behind  another 
as  they  should  do  in  well-understood  perspective?  Is 
anything  wanting  to  make  the  crowd  effective? 
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Is  the  scene  self-explanatory?  What  resemblance 
to  277,  259?  What  is  denoted  by  the  costumes?  by 
the  banner  with  a  crescent?  In  the  proportions  of 
figures  to  architecture  which  is  most  pleasing — ^this 
or  244  ?    How  is  classic  study  suggested  ? 

No.  273 — Madonna  with  Child,  Angels,  and  Donor. 
Sacristy  of  Cathedral,  San  Severino. 
A  characteristic  early  work  of  undoubted  authenticity. 

Trace  resemblances  between  this  picture  and  char- 
acteristic works  by  Perugino,  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  and 
Bonfigli.  What  traits  of  the  Perugian  school  are  here 
exhibited  in  form,  in  sentiment?  From  whom  are 
the  types  derived?  Is  this  excessive  elaboration  of 
details  a  marked  feature  of  the  Umbrians?  Of  the 
Florentines?  Does  it  conflict  with  a  broad  or  lofty 
conception  of  the  subject?  Are  phenomena  of  light 
especially  studied?    Cf.  Perugino. 

What  is  its  value  as  an  aid  to  worship?  As  a  work 
of  art?    Did  Pinturicchio  advance  beyond  this? 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS  ON  PERUGINO  AND  PINTURICCHIO. 

Are  certain  peculiarities  in  attitude  and  drapery  to 
be  fotmd  in  all  of  Perugino's  pictures?  Are  his  archi- 
tectural fortns  too  heavy?  Has  he  a  sense  of  the  pictur- 
esque in  architecture? 

Was  he  great  by  reason  of  original  handling  of  tra- 
ditional themes,  by  well-selected  types,  by  faciUty  in 
drawing?  Was  his  judgment  good  in  distribution  of 
figures?    Were  his  landscapes  important  aids  to  the 
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sentiment  of  his  pictures?  Were  there  any  essentials 
of  artistic  science  in  which  he  was  not  proficient  ?  Does 
he  rank  among  the  devotees  of  science? 

Do  Perugino's  Madonnas  appeal  to  us  most  as 
earthly  mothers  or  as  guardians  of  incarnate  Deity? 
Did  he  emphasize  the  spiritual  quality  of  Holy  Infants 
and  angels? 

Is  the  charm  of  his  style  sufiicient  to  reconcile  us  to 
the  effeminacy  of  his  tjrpes?  Could  he  have  painted 
virile  forms  without  seriously  impairing  the  har- 
mony and  general  excellence  of  his  work? 

What  quaUties  in  Perugino's  work  are  repeated  in 
Pinturicchio's?  Is  the  spirit  of  the  goldsmith  dis- 
cernible in  both?  What  difference  between  their 
landscapes?  What  do  Pinturicchio's  landscapes  em- 
body that  is  not  found  in  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo's? 

Are  there  any  technical  shortcomings  in  Pinturic- 
chio's work?  Did  he  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  gift  of  restful  and  harmonious  composition? 

What  is  Umbrian  sentiment?  Did  it  successfully 
oppose  or  greatly  modify  scientific  tendencies  in  the 
Urbino  group  of  painters?  In  the  absence  of  land- 
scape in  his  pictures  how  can  we  judge  that  Melozzo 
da  Forli  was  possessed  of  Umbrian  sentiment? 

What  qualities  are  common  to  the  two  groups  of 
Umbrian  painters  in  greater  or  less  degree,  but  not 
common  to  the  Florentine  painters? 
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ITALIAN  PROVINCIAL  ART. 
H.  H.  Powers. 

The  supremacy  of  Florence  among  the  art  centers  of 
Italy  is  unquestioned,  and  because  unquestioned  it  is 
exaggerated.  Not  that  the  achievements  of  Florence 
are  overrated,  but  those  of  other  centers  are  overlooked 
or  disparaged.  A  principle  of  art  once  recognized  in 
Florence  was  carried  farther  and  more  perfectly 
mastered  than  elsewhere,  and  nowhere  else  could  the 
student  secure  teaching  so  thorough  or  the  patron 
find  masters  so  competent  as  here.  Florence  became 
the  elaborating  center  for  ideas  originating  throughout 
a  large  section  of  Italy,  drawing  into  her  own  artistic 
Ufe  the  life  of  many  lesser  commimities.  Thus  Siena 
and  Pisa  and  other  Tuscan  cities  became  mere  appanages 
of  artistic  Florence,  and  this  was  true  in  a  less  degree  of 
remoter  centers.  It  is  surprising  to  note  how  many 
principles,  now  accepted  as  fundamental  in  art,  first 
foimd  recognition  outside  of  Florence.  From  the 
time  of  Massaccio,  Florence  does  little  in  painting 
save  elaborate  what  others  discover,  until  at  last  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic  usurps  her  supremacy  and  dims 
the  lustre  of  her  achievements. 

The  great  centers  of  ItaUan  life  have  been  plainly 
located  by  nature.  Rome  was  made  inevitable  by 
the  Tiber,  the  only  navigable  river  in  western  Italy, 
giving  access  to  the  inner  country  where  dwelt  the 
Etruscans.  Venice  was  the  natural  entrepdt  of  com- 
merce between  Europe  and  the  East,  the  main  strat- 
egic point  on  the  line  of  least  resistance.     Finally, 
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Florence,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mighty  Apen- 
nines, and  walled  in  upon  the  south  by  a  broad  spur 
thrown  out  from  the  main  chain,  dominated  the  richest 
valley  in  central  Italy.  Not  to  found  a  city  in  this 
splendid  nest  at  the  head  of  Valdamo  would  have  been 
an  affront  to  Providence. 

Elsewhere  nature  has  been  more  ambiguous.  The 
Apennines,  which  look  northward  over  one  of  the  most 
level  plains  in  the  world,  on  their  southern  side  seem  to 
have  come  to  no  satisfactory  understanding  with  the 
plaia.  A  confused  tumble  of  hills  never  quite  worthy  to 
be  called  mountains,  interspered  with  leveler  patches 
never  big  enough  to  be  called  plains,  stretched  from  the 
Amo  to  the  Tiber.  Here  of  old  dwelt  the  Etruscans 
and  developed  their  brilliant  but  localized  and  feebly 
organic  civilization.  And  here,  when  it  became  time 
for  history  to  repeat  itself,  as  in  like  environment  it  is 
sure  to  do,  grew  up  those  pocket  principalities  with 
whose  art  we  have  now  to  do.  Precluded  from  closer 
xmion  and  mutual  assimilation  by  physical  barriers,  no 
uniform  type  asserts  itself.  Each  city  or  province 
retains  peculiarities  which  in  a  plain  like  that  of  Tuscany 
would  have  disappeared  as  the  result  of  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  imitation.  But  their  strength  is  also 
their  weakness.  These  little  centers  live  their  Uves 
apart,  and  their  artists  work  untrammeled.  But  they 
also  work  unaided.  There  is  any  amount  of  diversity 
and  suggestive  originality  in  their  work;  but  no  move- 
ment gathers  serious  momentum  until  it  is  taken  up 
by  a  larger  center  like  Rome  or  Florence,  where  it  is 
quickened  by  the  energy  of  a  larger  life.     Their  art  is 
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suggestive  rather  than  creative,  full  of  promise  rather 
than  of  fulfilment. 

To  one  who  glances  for  the  first  time  at  the  double 
portrait  of  Duke  Federigo  da  Montefeltro  and  his  wife, 
Battista  Sforza,  by  the  Umbrian  artist,  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca,  the  provincial  character  of  Umbrian  painting  is  at 
once  apparent.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  in  what  this  provin- 
cial character  consists.  The  work  is  painstaking 
and  minute,  more  so  than  many  a  masterpiece  of 
Florence  or  Venice;  but  there  is  the  same  failure  to 
grasp  the  portrait  problem  in  a  large  way  that  character- 
izes the  work  of  a  country  dressmaker  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  her  city  rival.  The  conscientious  accuracy 
and  delicacy  which  characterize  the  artist's  work 
throughout  are  less  noticed  than  the  unsophistication 
of  his  method  and  the  narrowness  of  his  horizon. 
He  lacks  freedom  and  audacity  in  dealing  with  the 
untoward  realities  of  his  subject.  For  instance,  what 
a  pity  that  the  Duchess  should  have  worn  such  a  sleeve 
as  that !  —  so  striking  a  pattern  ia  contrast  with  the 
plain  body  of  her  dress,  and  then,  too;  the  bright  white 
which  seems  to  have  still  further  deadened  the  dull  hue 
of  her  complexion.  The  headdress  was  bad  enough, 
but  inch  a  sleeve !  But  the  painter  sees  no  help  for  it. 
If  the  Duchess  or  her  dressmaker  would  insist  on  such 
sleeves,  what  could  the  painter  do  but  paint  the  whole 
as  it  was  and  leave  posterity  to  judge  between  them?  , 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  Florentine  or  a  Venetian  would 
have  brushed  this  difficulty  aside  with  scarce  an  effort. 
The  brocaded  pattern  would  have  been  sketched  or 
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suggested  instead  of  being  represented  with  such  uncom- 
promising completeness;  the  color  would  have  been 
changed  or  toned  down ;  above  all,  the  annoying  prom- 
inence of  this  and  other  details  would  have  been  re- 
duced by  masses  of  shadow  flung  boldly  but  skillfully 
across  the  canvas,  conceaUng  and  yet  revealing  in  such 
manner  as  the  artist  willed.  To  one  who  understands 
this  secret  of  emphasis  or  intonation,  the  vagaries  of 
duchess  or  dressmaker  are  no  obstacle  to  the  expression 
of  his  thought.  Piero  is  not  clumsy  or  dull,  as  his  ex- ' 
quisite  modeling  of  faces  abundantly  proves;  he  is 
merely  countrified.  He  has  the  limitations  that  inhere 
in  the  life  and  education  of  a  small  town.  Can  we  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  if  he  had  learned  his  art  in  Florence 
alongside  of  Botticelli  or  Ghirlandajo  he  would  have 
acquired  something  of  the  facility  manifested  in  the 
Visit  of  the  Magi  or  the  Life  of  the  Virgin?  What  a 
pity  that  this  could  not  have  been ! 

But  a  second  look  at  Piero's  portraits  makes  us  pause. 
The  landscape  background,  though  xmattractive  and 
out  of  place,  has  something  new  about  it,  something  not 
met  with  in  Florentine  landscapes.  Compare  it  with 
Benozzo  GozzoU's  Journey  of  the  Magi.  The  latter  has 
a  much  more  elaborate  landscape  than  Piero  has  at- 
tempted, but  it  has  this  great  defect, —  that  it  is  a  per- 
pendicular landscape,  while  Piero's  is  a  horizontal  one. 
Although  Benozzo  has  tried  to  make  his  background 
take  its  proper  place  and  has  properly  reduced  the  size 
of  the  objects  it  includes,  it  persists  in  coming  to  the 
front  and  rising  above  the  foreground  in  a  most  un- 
natural way.    We  accept  it  as  a  background  only 
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because  we  are  accustomed  to  imperfect  suggestion  in 
art  and  have  learned  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

And,  now  that  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  we  see  that  the 
Florentines  had  gotten  a  set  way  of  painting  landscape 
which  was  a  radically  wrong  way.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  perspective  or  means  of  suggesting  relations  of  dis- 
tance or  space.  If  we  gaze  at  a  row  of  columns 
or  look  down  a  railroad  track,  we  know  that  the 
columns  are  of  uniform  size  and  the  track  of  uniform 
width  throughout;  and  hence  the  apparent  diminution 
of  size  or  width  is  our  measure  of  distance.  This 
principle  the  Florentines  understood,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  had  worked  out  its 
application  to  painting  with  extreme  perfection.  But, 
as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  they  became  too  much 
interested  in  their  problem  and  relied  upon  their 
principle  of  linear  perspective  too  exclusively.  Un- 
fortimately,  it  is  of  very  little  use  in  landscape  painting, 
where  the  objects  represented  are  not  uniform  in  size 
and  the  lines  are  not  parallel.  We  can  judge  the 
distance  of  a  man  by  his  apparent  size,  because  we 
know  about  how  large  he  really  is;  but  we  cannot  do 
this  for  a  hill  or  a  tree.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
Florentine  painters  put  long  colonnades  and  marble 
pavements  into  such  improbable  places,  because  in  no 
other  way  could  they  make  the  background  keep  its 
place.  Failing  that,  the  background  climbs  on  top  of 
the  foreground,  as  in  Benozzo's  picture. 

But  nature  is  not  thus  dependent  on  colonnades  and 
pavements.  If  we  cannot  guess  the  distance  of  a  hill  by 
its  size,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  we  can  guess  it  quite 
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as  accurately  by  its  color  and  outline;  for  distant  hills 
are  dimmer  and  bluer  than  near  ones,  due,  as  we  know, 
to  the  opacity  and  color  of  the  atmosphere.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  elementary  and  familiar  than  this 
way  we  have  of  locating,  distant  objects  out  of  doors, 
and  the  law  of  aerial  perspective  which  this  suggests. 
But  artists  have  a  way  of  overlooking  very  obvious 
things,  especially  when  they  get  interested  in  some- 
thing else.  Florentine  artists  show  virtually  no 
appreciation  of  this  fact  in  nature  or  the  law  based  upon 
it  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  their  great  art  activity 
and  so  their  landscapes  are  all  more  or  less  perpendi- 
cular. 

Turning  now  to  Piero's  landscape,  we  find  it  monoto- 
nous and  defective  in  detail,  but  in  this  essential  point 
of  making  outdoor  things  seem  distant  it  discloses  the 
true  principle.  Not  being  bred  to  art  in  Florence, 
where  principles  were  very  much  formulated,  he  does 
not  have  to  be  orthodox.  Art  traditions  in  Umbria 
had  not  acquired  the  momentum  which  made  seeing 
unnatural  and  innovation  diflScult.  Deprived  of  the 
marvelous  conventions  of  Floraitine  art,  he  is  left  alone 
with  Nature,  free  to  learn  what  she  can  teach  him. 
Such  deprivations  are  never  wholly  without  compen- 
sation. And  so  we  are  reconciled,  not  to  say  rejoiced, 
that  Piero  was  left  to  paint  in  his  own  countrified  way. 
His  helplessness  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  larger  freedom 
which  led  to  a  deeper  perception  of  nature  and  to  the 
founding  of  a  new  and  better  tradition  in  landscape 
painting.  j 

Great  as  is  the  principle  discovered  by  Piero,  it  does 
not  make  him  a  great  landscape  painter.    landscape 
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remains  an  accessory,  and  a  very  small  accessory,  in  his 
art.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  attached  any  consider- 
able importance  to  it,  and  certainly  in  the  case  already 
cited  it  adds  little  charm  or  meaning  to  the  whole.  It 
remained  for  his  successors  and  pupils  to  realize  the  full 
import  of  his  discovery. 

Whether  the  surmised  discipleship  of  Perugino  to 
Piero  be  a  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  upon  his  shoulders 
rested  the  mantle  of  Piero.  That  which  Piero  had  left 
in  germ,  Perugino  brings  to  flower  and  fruit.  Many 
characteristics  combined  to  make  the  indefinable  charm 
of  Perugino's  exquisite  works,  —  his  perfection  of  detail 
and  finish,  his  refinement,  his  gentle  dignity,  and  pure 
but  restrained  emotion.  But  perhaps  nothing  plays 
more  unconsciously  upon  the  spirit  of  the  beholder 
than  the  marvelous  depth  of  the  landscape  that  unfolds 
itself  behind  the  scene,  and  the  soft  radiance  of  the 
Umbrian  sky,  which  suffuses  the  ^(vhole  with  its  gentle 
glow,  and  works  its  nameless  spell,  like  an  unheard 
melody,  upon  our  unconscious  spirit.  Just  why  ]^a- 
donna  should  seem  more  beautiful  or  suffering  and 
sorrow  more  touching  under  the  waning  glow  of  sunset, 
or  when  the  softened  summer  dreams  over  land  and  sea, 
we  may  not  know;  but  that  they  do,  in  art  and  in 
nature,  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  whatever.  The  mean- 
ing of  attitude,  form,  and  face— things  upon  which  we 
fix  our  gaze  and  deem  sole  factors  in  our  thought — 
count  for  nothing  as  compared  with  the  smUe  or  frown 
of  nature,  which  envelopes  us  and  warms  or  chills^our 
hearts.  It  is  the  ineffable  nature  setting,  not  so'much 
material  and  picturesque  as  spiritual  and  serene,  that 
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gives  to  the  works  of  Perugino,  and  even  more  to  those 
of  his  great  pupil,  Francia,  that  elusive  charm  which  is 
so  vainly  sought  in  figure  or  face. 

The  tale  of  Piero's  influence  and  of  Umbria's  gift  to 
the  art  of  Italy  is  not  yet  told.  Endowed  with  other 
instincts,  but  asserting  even  more  than  others  his  right 
to  think  new  thoughts,  Melozzo  da  ForU  claims  first 
place  among  the  artists  of  provincial  Italy.  Not  the 
subtleties  of  easel  painting,  but  the  great  problems  of 
mural  decoration,  to  which  Piero  was  likewise  devoted, 
claimed  his  attention.  Seldom  has  discovery  come 
more  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  than  in  the  person  of 
Melozzo.  Forli,  the  place  of  his  birth,  is  a  sleepy  Uttle 
town  in  the  Italian  Marches.  In  his  day  it  treasured 
the  memory  of  a  royal  marriage  which  had  been 
celebrated  there  a  thousand  years  before,  and  of  a  petty 
despotism  which  had  broken  the  monotony  of  provin- 
cial existence  with  an  occasional  tempest  in  a  teapot. 
The  scant  attractions  of  to-day  he  knew  not.  The 
pretentious  cathedral  was  then  unbuilt,  and  of  the 
works  in  the  little  art  gallery  he  perhaps  never  saw  but 
one,  a  signboard  painted  by  himself.  If  other  towns 
contributed  to  the  education  of  Melozzo,  they  were 
scarcely  more  mimificent.  His  alleged  painting  in 
Loreto  and  sojourn  in  Urbino  are  more  than  doubtful, 
and  account  for  nothing  if  true.  During  the  formative 
period  of  his  life,  Melozzo  remained  unprompted  and 
unspoiled,  a  condition  fatal  to  a  craftsman  but  vital  to 
a  genius. 

Melozzo  was  a  genius.  The  proof  of  it  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  provinces  where  his  work  has  wholly 
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perished,  but  in  Rome,  where  it  is  preserved  in  a  few 
precious  fragments  rescued  from  the  ruin  of  the 
church  which  was  the  scene  of  his  chief  labors,  and 
hidden  away  in  the  cavernous  recesses  of  S.  Peter's. 
Melozzo's  epoch-making  work  adds  still  another  chapter 
to  the  history  of  perspective,  the  only  one,  apparently, 
that  remained  to  be  written.  We  have  seen  that  Piero 
half  imconsciously  discovers  the  law  of  aerial  per- 
spective which  receives  such  wonderful  development 
at  the  hands  of  his  great  pupil,  Perugino.  We  have 
now  to  trace  the  result  of  his  studies  in  linear  per- 
spective, to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  equal 
assiduity,  and  which  found  such  development  at  the 
hands  of  the  greater  Melozzo.  Piero  seems  to  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  rather  in  the  theory  than  in  the  prac- 
tice of  linear  perspective,  his  fame  resting  chiefly  on  a 
treatise  in  which  mathematics  were  applied  to  this 
subject.  To  the  pupil  was  reserved  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  a  new  problem,  —  that  of  deco- 
rative foreshortening. 

The  wall  decorators  had  elaborated  their  rules  for  the 
painting  of  upright  walls.  The  foreshortening  of  figures 
for  pictorial  purposes  was  well  xmderstood.  Thus,  if  a 
figure  was  represented  as  reclining  side  toward  the  spec- 
tator, it  was  represented  full  length;  but  if  rechning  in 
line  with  the  line  of  vision,  say  feet  toward  the  spectator, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mantegna's  Pietk,  it  was  foreshortened. 
This  foreshortening,  it  will  be  readily  understood,  is 
merely  an  application  of  the  law  of  linear  perspective. 
This  pictorial  foreshortening,  though  not  perfect  in 
Italian  art  of  the  period,  was  well  recognized. 
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But  the  Italian  architecture  then  so  much  in  vogue, 
offering  domes  and  vaults  to  decorate,  required  a  very- 
different  kind  of  foreshortening.  The  surface  of  a  vault 
or  dome  leans  forward  or  inward  from  its  base,  and  if 
standing  figures  are  painted  on  such  a  wall  they  will  lean 
with  it.  This  was  accepted  as  a  necessity  of  decorative 
art.  Ceilings,  domes,  and  vaults  could  not  furnish  up- 
right walls  to  the  painter,  and  so  the  spectator  must 
simply  make  the  necessary  allowance  and  imagine  them 
as  upright.  Such  things,  it  might  be  argued,  were  the 
proper  function  of  the  imagination  in  art. 

But  Melozzo  thought  otherwise.  When  he  received 
the  commission  to  paint  the  dome  of  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles  in  Rome,  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  by  fore- 
shortening a  figure  could  be  made  to  incline  on  au  up- 
right wall,  then  by  foreshortening  a  figure  could  be  made 
to  stand  upright  on  an  inclined  wall.  The  principle 
was  perfectly  simple,  but  its  application  was  difficult 
and  its  effect  revolutionary.  And  so  the  great  dome 
was  filled  with  hovering  forms,  not  gazing  downward 
from  the  overhanging  walls,  but  upright,  and,  seen 
from  below,  majestic  and  erect,  as  they  stood  about  the 
base  of  the  forgotten,  dome  or  floated  in  the  empyrean. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  is  a  totally  new  kind 
of  foreshortening.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  figures  to  one  another  in  the  space  represented  in 
the  picture,  but  to  correct  the  divergence  of  the  wall 
from  the  perpendicular,  to  straighten  up  a  picture  which 
the  wall  is  tipping  inward.  This  may  be  denominated 
decorative  as  contrasted  with  pictorial  foreshortening. 
It  is  this  principle,  so  marvelously  elaborated  by  Mel- 
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ozzo,  that  is  responsible  for  the  stupendous  effect  of 
Michelangelo's  masterpiece,  the  Sistine  ceiling,  as  also 
for  the  extravant  illusion  in  Correggio's  famous  dome  in 
Parma. 

But  it  would  be  a  wrong  to  Melozzo  and  a  wrong  to 
art  to  pass  in  silence  the  sublimer  aspect  of  his  work. 
To  stand  figures  upright  upon  leaning  walls  is  no  gain  if 
the  figures  are  devoid  of  character  and  meaning.  Com- 
monplace thought  is  never  made  significant  by  clever  ex- 
pression. But  the  fame  of  Melozzo  rests  upon  no  mere 
cleverness.  The  work  of  the  great  artist,  now  removed 
from  its  setting  and  scattered  in  fragments,  is  eloquent 
with  the  greatness  of  a  thought  that  survivesall changes. 
Its  foreshortening  is  forgotten  or  misunderstood;  but 
the  majesty  of  these  solemn  faces,  the  grand  rhjrthm  of 
their  movement,  the  sublime  emotion  which  struggles 
for  expression  through  face  and  form  and  attitude, 
—  these  inspire  the  earnest  beholder  with  a  solemn 
awe  scarce  felt' in  any  other  presence.  The  upturned 
face  of  the  apostle  is  strong  with  the  transfigured 
manhood  which  has  been  the  dream  of  the  Christian 
ages.  The  angel  of  the  timbrel,  moved  by  an  impulse 
vaster  than  all  human  joy  or  fear,  leads  off  in  a  song  that 
throbs  through  the  courts  of  heaven  and  speeds  the 
planets  on  their  course.  Not  alone  in  the  science  of 
perspective,  but  in  the  sublime  thought  that  made  that 
science  worthy,  does  this  shadowy  figure  who  moves 
across  the  dim  stage  of  half-forgotten  history  fore- 
shadow the  great  Florentine. 
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Nfimber  Six. 

Berenson,  Bernhard.  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art. 
V.  II.     London,  Bell.     1902.     83.50. 

In  these  essays  questions  of  recent  origin  are  discussed  with  the  author's 
well-known  acumen. 

Blanc,  Charles.     Histoire  des  Peintres  des  toutes  les  Hcoles; 

ecolebolonaise;  ecoleferraraise;  ecolemilannaise.  111.  Paris,  1875. 
M.  Blanc's  work  on  the  North  Italian  Schools  has  not  yet  been  superseded, 
except  in  part  by  Gruyer's  L'Art  Ferrarais. 

Brown,   HoRA'no   F.     Venetian   Studies.     London,    Keegan 

Paul.  1887.    7  s.  6  d. 

The  Chapter  on  the  Carraresi  is  recommended  in  connection  with  North 
Italian  painting. 

Btitler,  W.  P.,  The  Lombard  Communes.  111.  N.  Y., 
Scribner,  1906.  83.75. 

This  story  of  the  city  states  of  Lombardy  is  a  delightfully  written  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  most  fascinating  pages  in  history. 

Cartwright,  JuuA  (Mrs.  Ady).  Isabella  d'  Este.  2  v.  N.  Y. , 
Dutton,  1903.  87.50.  Mantegna  and  Francia.  Great  Artist 
Series.    N.  Y.,  Scribnef,  1881.     81.25. 

Cruttwell,  Maud.  Andrea  Mantegna.  111.  Great  Masters 
in  Painting  and  Sculpture.     London,  Bell,  1901.     81.75. 

Delaborde,  Henri.  Le  gravure  en  Italie  avant  Marc  An- 
toine.     Paris. 

Fabriczy,    Cornelius    von.     Italian    Medals.     111.    N.    Y., 

Dutton,  1904.     84.00. 

The  English  edition  of  this  work,  inexpensive  and  abundantly  illustrated 
with  excellent  half-tones,  is  a  boon  to  students  to  whom  the  costly  works 
of  Heiss  and  others  are  inaccessibte. 

Flat,  Paul.     Les   premiers   venitiens.     111.     Paris,   Librairie 

Renouard,   1899. 

A  welcome  addition  to  the  all  too  scanty  literature  on  early  Venetian 
painting. 

Gardner,  Edmund  C.  Dufces  and  Poets  in  Ferrara.  N.  Y., 
Dutton,  1903.  The  King  of  Court  Poets.  A  study  of  the  work, 
life,  and  times  of  Lodovico  Ario..to.     Dutton,  1906. 

Fascinating  works  involving  extensive  research. 

Gruyer,  Gustave.  L'Art  ferrarais  a  I'epoque  des  Princes 
d'Este.    2  V.     Paris.     Librairie  Plon,  1897. 

A  peculiarly  valuable  contribution  to  art  history. 
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HlII,  G.  F.  PisaneHo.  111.  The  Library  of  Art.  N,  Y., 
Scribner,  1905.     $2.00, 

Pisanello's  relation  to  the  art  of  his  time  is  treated  with  eurprisins  thor- 
ouchness  in  view  of  the  scant  amount  of  accessible  material. 

Kristeller,    P.    Mantegna.    111.    London,    Longmans,    1901. 

70s. 

Quarto.  Notable  for  its  learning  and  for  its  abundant  and  well-selected 
illustration.  In  this  same  class  of  valuable  books  are  Ricd's  Finturiccblo 
and  Schmarsow's  Melozzo  da  Forli. 

Noyes,  ELtA.  The  Story  of  Ferrara.  III.  Mediaeval  Towns 
Series.     London,  Dent,  $1.60. 

Reid,  G.  W.    The  Engravings  of  Francia.    London,  1871. 

Raskin,  John.  Lectures  on  Verona.  N.  Y.  Merrill.  (See 
General  Bibliography.) 

Thode,  Hbnry.  Mantegna.  111.  Knackfuss  Monographs, 
N.  Y.,  Lemcke  &  Buechner,  1897.    $1.60. 

Wlel,  Albthba.  Story  of  Verona.  111.  Mediaeval  Towns 
Series.     London,  Dent.    $1.75. 

\CiIIiani8on,  G.  C.  Francia.  Great  Masters  in  Fainting  and 
Sculpture.    London,  Bell,  1901.    $1.75. 

'Woodward,  Wh^liam  Harrison.  Vittorino  da  Feltre  and 
other  Humanist  Educators.  Cambridge,  University  Press, 
1897.     81.75. 

Yriarte,  Charles  BmilB.  Mantegna.  Sa  vie,  sa  maison, 
son  tombeau,  son  oeuvre  dans  les  musses  et  les  'collections.  111. 
quarto.    Paris,  Rothschild,  1901. 

Mantegna  is  the  rein-esentative  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  art  move- 
ment which  he  was  able  to  carry  on  to  a  well-rounded  development  by  means 
of  his  long  life,  exceptional  ability,  progressive  spirit,  unaltered  devotion 
to  his  early  ideals  and  the  generous  patronage  extended  to  him. 

His  historical  importance  has  made  him  the  subject  of  nimierous  bio- 
gr&phical  and  critical  treatises.  Two  of  the  latest  are  by  Kristeller  (trans- 
lated into  English)  and  Yriarte.  These  quarto  volumes  are  profusely  and 
admirably  illustrated.  The  head-pieces  and  initial  picttires  of  Ynarte's 
chapters  include  the  greater  part  of  Mantegna's  known  engravings  and 
drawings.  Kristeller's  chapter  on  Squarcione  will  be  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  student. 

Of  the  smaller  monographs,  Williamson's  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  useful 
series  edited  by  him;  and  Thode's  deserves  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  the 
othir  numbers  of  the  Knackfuss  series. 
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PERIODICALS. 

Burlington  Magazine,     v.  I.     1903;  v.  8.     1905. 

Century  Magazine,     v.  17.     1890,  January. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.  3*  Ser.  v.  9.  1893,  June;  v.  10. 
1893,  October;  v.  11.  1894,  Marct,  May;  v.  12.  1894,  July, 
August,  October,  December. 

Jahrbuch  der  Koniglich  en  Preussischen  Kunstsammlungen. 
Heft  I  und  II,  1899;  heft  I  und  II,  1901;  heft  III  und  IV,  1902 

Portfolio.    V.  8.     1887. 


Xesgon  22. 

Padtta. 
SQUARaONE  AND  HIS  SCHOOL. 

OUTUNE  FOR  STUDY. 

FRANCESCO  SQUARQONK    J394-J474. 

Giotto's   frescos   a   school   for   early   Paduan 

painters. 
Squarcione's    contemporaries    among    Italian 

artists;  dominant  aim  of  the  art  of  his  day. 
Squarcione's   school;  his  collection  of  classic 

antiquities  and  its  effect  upon  Renaissance  art. 

ANDREA  MANTEGNA  (Andrea  di  Set  Biagio). 
(431-1506. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Paduan  school. 

Donatello's  influence  on  the  later  Paduans. 

Mantegna's  powerful  originality;  grandeur  of 
his  conceptions;  his  severe  study  of  technical 
problems ;  absence  of  the  trivial  in  his  thought ; 
his  antiquarian  tastes. 

His  life  and  works  in  Padua;  relations  with 
Squarcione;  with  the  Bellini  family;  frescos 
in  the  Ovetarj  Chapel  (Chapel  SS.  James  and 
Christopher),  Chturch  of  the  Eremitani — ^his 
coadjutors  in  this  work. 

Easel  pictures  of  the  Paduan  period;  altar- 
piece  for  Sta.  Giustina;  for  S.  Zeno,  Verona. 
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The  removal  of  Mantegna    to    Mantua;  his 

honorable   reputation    as   man    and    artist; 

civic  and  social  honors  bestowed  upon  him. 
Frescos  in  Castello  di  Corte,  Mantua. 
His  call  to  Rome. 
The  cartoons,  Triumph  of  Caesar. 
Allegorical  subjects  painted  for  Isabella  Gon- 

zaga;  Triumph  of  Scipio  and  other  works  of 

his  latest  years. 
Mantegna  as  an  engraver. 
The  extent  and  power  of  Mantegna's  influence. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Padua,  the  learned  City. 

The  Carrara  Family. 

The  Family  of  Gonzaga. 

Vittorino  da  Feltre,  tutor  of  the  young  Gon- 

zaghe.    Symonds;  Age  of  Despots.    Ch.  Ill; 

Revival  of  Learning,  ch.  V ;  Woodward. 
Story  of  St.  James  the  greater ;  of  St.  Christopher. 
Influence  of  antique  ideals  on  fifteenth  century 

painting.      (Paget.) 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 
SQUARCIONE. 

No.  294 — ^Kladonna  and  Ctild. 
Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin. 
Tempera  on  wood. 
This  has  long  been  claimed  as  genuine:  it  is  signed  and  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Lazzara  family  imtil  1882.    If  its  authen- 
ticity is  accepted,  it  is  the  only  authentic  example  of  Squar- 
cione's  work. 
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Note  the  unhackneyed  motif,  the  types  of  both 
mother  and  child,  the  garlands  and  candelabra:  can 
these  features  be  traced  back  of  Squardone  to  either 
sculptor  or  painter?  What  effect  is  produced  by  the 
heavy  black  drapery?  Have  other  artists  used  it  with 
hke  effectiveness?  What  is  the  character  of  the  pro- 
file? Cf.  230,  231.  Was  it  a  common  method  of 
drawing  the  face?  Has  it  been  previously  applied  to 
the  Madonna?    What  advantage  has  it? 

What  details  recall  the  very  early  artists?  Are 
there  any  details  that  show  advanced  skill? 

Squardone  is  usually  characterized  as  hard  and  dry 
in  manner;  does  this  picture  justify  that  criticism? 

No.  293 — Grticifizion. 

Ateneo,  Pesaro. 
Probably  a  school  piece. 

Cf.  67,  82.  What  had  this  artist  learned  that  was 
not  known  to  Giotto  and  Giottino?  Did  he  imder- 
stand  anatomy?  Is  the  body  inert,  heavy,  sinking? 
Is  it  a  deeply  pathetic  figure? 

What  are  the  angels  doing?  Why  are  they  so  small? 
Examine  the  persons  at  the  foot  of  the  cross:  do  their 
faces  and  gestures  adequately  express  thdr  emotion? 
Again  compare  67.  How  do  the  draperies  compare 
with  those  in  296,  298?  Is  correct  anatomical  form 
suggested  beneath  the  draperies? 

Had  the  artist  a  better  understanding  of  landscape 
than  Benozzo?  Why  is  the  winding  road  so  often 
repeated?    What  time  of  day  is  suggested ?    Are  lights 
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and  shadows  and  the  sense  of  space  so  used  as  to  em- 
phasize the  tragedy? 

MANTEGNA. 

No.  295 — G>ndemnation  of  St.  James. 
Chapel  SS.  James  and  Christopher,  Eremitani,  Padua. 
Fresco:  painted  1452-1459. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  James  the  greater  and  St.  Christopher  is  as 
important  an  illustration  of  North  Italian  art  as  the  Brancacci 
Chapel  of  Florentine.  The  Chapel,  situated  at  the  right  of  the 
high  altar,  is  a  rectangular  apartment  with  a  deep  apse.  The 
entire  wall  surface  is  painted,  the  pictorial  sujjjects  enwreathed 
in  garlands  of  fruits  and  leaves  with  shells  and  fluttering  ribbons. 
On  the  side  walls  are  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  two  saints  to 
whom  the  chapel  is  dedicated,  arranged  in  two  tiers  with  lunettes 
above;  on  the  vaulted  ceilings  are  triangles  and  medallions 
enclosing  figures  of  Evangelists  and  Church  Fathers;  on  the 
altar  wall.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

Jacopo  Levin,  to  whom  the  chapel  was  bequeathed  by  the 
Ovetari  family,  gave  the  commission  for  decoration  probably 
to  Squarcione,  who  employed  several  of  his  pupils  in  the  work. 
The  general  design  of  the  decoration  is  accredited  to  Mantegna, 
then  in  his  early  twenties,  although  he  actually  painted  not  more 
than  six  of  the  scenes.  The  severe  drawing,  classic  inspiration, 
and  intermixture  of  rich  ornamental  design  make  the  decoration 
of  this  chapel  one  of  the  most  notable  innovations  in  the  history 
of  Italian  painting. 

In  the  scene  here  reproduced  the  Saint  is  taken  by  Roman 
soldiers  before  Herod  Agrippa,  who  condemns  him  to  decapita- 
tion. The  guard  on  the  extreme  left  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Mantegna. 

Is  this  a  work  of  unusual  vigor  in  grouping  and  in 
distribution  of  light  and  dark  ?  Is  it  free  and  spontane- 
ous or  studiously  restrained?  Is  the  idea  of  historical 
representation  successfully  carried  out? 
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Compare  with  126.  Which  picture  is  most  thor- 
oughly classic  in  spirit?  Analyze  the  differences.  Are 
classic  details  appropriately  introduced?  Which  are 
especially  to  be  noted  ?  Compare  architecture  with  216. 
Have  the  faces  a  portrait  character  or  are  they  the 
classic  Roman  type?  What  means  had  Mantegna 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  classic  type?  Which 
are  more  suggestive,  faces  or  attitudes? 

Is  the  saint  well  characterized — could  any  other 
person  be  mistaken  for  the  saint?  Is  he  earnest, 
ascetic,  eloquent?  mild  or  impetuous? 

Study  the  figure  at  the  left  in  its  relation  to  the 
design ;  would  the  composition  be  as  satisfactory  with- 
out it?  Is  the  boy  in  the  foreground  an  essential  part 
of  the  design?  What  is  the  effect  of  the  spears  in  the 
background?  Cf.  14,  137.  Why  is  the  tree  intro- 
duced at  the  left? 

What  most  interested  the  artist  in  this  work?  Are 
there  unnecessary  accessories — i.  e.,  that  do  not  aid  in 
the  visualization  of  the  story?  Would  the  picture 
be  improved  by  omitting  anything? 

No.  308 — ^Presentation. 

Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin. 
Canvas:  2  ft.  9  in.  by  2  ft.  2  in.  Mantegna's  easel  pictures 
were  painted  in  tempera,  glazed  with  varnish. 
A  majority  of  critics  consider  this  an  early  work.  There 
is  a  replica,  with  some  changes,  in  the  Querini-Stampalia  col- 
lection, Venice.  Mantegna  is  said  to  have  originated  the  style 
of  illustrating  Bible  incidents  with  half-length  figures. 

Has  the  artist  endeavored  to  portray  this  scene  in 
Oriental  dress?    What  peculiarities  of  dress  are  there? 
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What  Biblical  expression  concerning  the  Christ-child 
is  suggested? 

What  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Mother  towards  the 
Child?  How  expressed?  What  contrast  heightens  this 
effect?  Is  tenderness  of  sentiment  characteristic  of 
Mantegna?    Cf.  298,  299,  309. 

Toward  what  is  the  glance  of  Simeon  directed? 
What  does  that  signify?  Explain  the  presence  of  the 
three  persons  in  the  background.  Are  these  faces 
characteristic  of  Mantegna?  Are  they  fine  in  senti- 
ment, or  are  they  hard  and  unlovely? 

Are  all  objects  on  their  right  planes — i.  e.,  does 
Madonna's  arm  come  in  front  of  the  infant,  are  the  folds 
of  Simeon's  mantle  nearer  than  his  beard,  his  head  and 
Madonna's  in  front  of  the  others,  etc.?  If  so,  how  is 
it  accomplished — by  outlines,  proportions,  or  by  rela- 
tive light  and  dark  ?  Are  the  bodies  properly  indicated 
under  the  clothing?  Note  especially  the  Child.  Is 
the  brocaded  design  broken  naturally  at  the  folds  ?  Are 
the  deBcacy  and  precision  of  outline  uncommon? 
Commendable  or  objectionable? 

No.  297— Portrait  of  a  Man. 
Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin. 
On  wood :  uainted  1459. 
Theoriginalcif  this  portrait  was  the  energetic  Cardinal  Ludo- 
vico  Scarampi,  Archbishop  of  Florence  and  Patriarch  of  Aqui- 
leja — one  of  those  "prelates  who  wear  coat  of  mail  and  sword." 
He  acquired  great  influence  and  wealth  and  was  appointed 
Regent  of  Rome  during  the  absence  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV  who, 
because  of  political  disturbances  in  central  and  southern  Italy, 
resided  for  several  years  in  the  cloister  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
Florence. 
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What  character  is  expressed  in  this  face?  Are  its 
lines  those  resulting  from  mental  and  moral  strength 
or  from  a  hard  and  dissolute  life?  Does  it  suggest  a 
"  church  father  "  or  a  worldly  prelate?  Has  the  artist 
treated  it  intelligently?  sympathetically?  How  would 
an  Egyptian  statue  resemble  it?  How  a  face  of  flesh? 
Is  there  too  much  or  not  enough  detaU? 

Is  the  treatment  of  hair  to  be  commended?  Which 
is  the  more  like  nature  —  this  (note  also  the  beard  of 
Simeon  in  308)  or  206?  How  does  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  portrait  resemble  136? 

Is  there  a  sense  of  roundness — detachment  from 
the  background?  Cf.  188,  190.  Does  the  dress  add 
to  or  detract  from  the  reality  of  any  of  these  examples? 

No.  298 — Qrcttmcisions  detail  of  Altarpiece. 

Uffizi,  Florence. 

On  wood:  2  ft.  9  in.  by  1  ft.  4  in. 

This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  right  wing  of 
a  triptych  which  was  painted,  about  1460,  for  the  chapel  in  the 
Castello  Vecchio,  Mantua.  The  circumcision  takes  place  in  a 
lofty  hall,  the  walls  of  which  are  decorated  with  classic  and 
Renaissance  ornament.  The  painting  is  of  extremely  delicate 
finish  with  gold  on  the  high  lights. 

In  what  pictures  has  this  intimate  and  tender  rela- 
tion between  mother  and  child  appeared?  How  is  it 
expressed?  What  causes  the  touch  of  pathos?  May 
it  have  a  still  deeper  meaning? 

Study  carefully  all  the  draperies :  are  they  taken  from 
nature?  What  gives  them  a  classic  character?  Cf. 
Series   A.     Does  this   seem   like   flat   surface,  work? 
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What  is  the  effect  upon  the  picture  of  the  fine  lines  of 
drapery?  Seek  instances  of  similar  treatment  in  other 
painters  and  elsewhere  in  Mantegna  and  determine 
whether  this  is  classicism,  or  a  necessity  imposed  by  the 
material,  or  a  mannerism  of  the  period. 

In  what  does  the  charm  of  the  little  attendant  con- 
sist? (Study  this  detail  until  the  delicacy  and  fine 
harmony  of  line,  for  which  Mantegna  was  so  justly 
famous,  as  well  as  his  deep  yet  dignified  and  reserved 
sentiment,  are  thoroughly  appreciated.) 

No.  299— St.  George. 

Academy,  Venice. 

Panel,  2  ft.  1  in.  by  1  ft. :  painted  about  the  time  of  tlie  Mantua 
frescos. 

Mantegna  was  a  fine  colorist,  his  color  scheme  sometimes 
warm,  sometimes  light  and  silvery.  The  reflections,  the  lights 
on  the  bronze  plate  armor  and  on  the  chain  armor  beneath  are 
painted  with  absolute  perfection  in  harmonious  tints  of  green 
and  greenish  blue.  Seldom  has  the  ideal  media?val  saint  been 
so  completely  and  charmingly  realized. 

Compare  with  Donatello's  St.  George,  434.  Which 
lells  more  of  the  story?  Which  is  more  actual?  Which 
stimulates  the  fancy  more? 

In  what  does  the  mediaeval  view  consist?  Does 
this  St.  George  show  signs  of  the  stress  and  turmoil  of 
conflict?  By  what  means  has  he  conquered?  What 
is  his  mental  attitude?  In  what  sense  is  this  a  success- 
ful representation  of  St.  George? 

Is  such  scenery  as  this  famiUar?  Has  Mantegna 
drawn  it  from  his  fancy?  Is  the  winding  road  a  suc- 
cessful study  in  perspective?    Has  it  any  other  value? 
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Why  is  the  figure  standing  within  an  embrasure?  Can 
it  be  imagined  a  statuette?  Why  was  the  garland 
introduced  ?  Does  it  add  to  the  beauty  or  significance  ? 
Does  the  picture  depend  upon  technical  perfection 
for  its  charm  or  has  it  a  more  profound  and  subtle  value? 

No.  300 —  Gjart  of  Ladovico  Gonzagat  detail. 
Figures  life  size. 

No.  301 — Ceiline  Decoration. 
Camera  degli  Sposi,  Castello  di  Corte,  Mantua. 
Frescos:  series  completed  1474. 

This  family  apartment  in  the  old  castle  of  the  Gonzagas  was 
frescoed  by  Mantegna  during  the  second  decade  of  his  residence 
in  Mantua.  The  general  scheme  of  the  wall  decorations  simu- 
lates brocade  hangings  which  are  drawn  aside  to  reveal  scenes 
from  the  family  life.  The  painting  of  which  300  is  a  detail 
covers  one  wall  and  includes  the  family  of  the  Marquis  Ludo- 
vico ;  it  is  usually  known  as  The  Reception  of  an  Ambassador. 
This  is  the  earliest  known  painting  of  a  family  group.  The 
ceiling  is  cut  into  numerous  spandrels,  fancifully  decorated  with 
mythological  scenes  and  medallions  interspersed  with  garlands  of 
fruit  and  heraldic  emblems,  in  grisaille  and  gold;  the  illusive 
opening  in  the  centre,  reproduced  in  301,  discloses  a  brilliant 
blue  sky.  The  daringly  foreshortened  putti  and  heads  looking 
over  the  delicately  carved  parapet  and  the  playful  spirit  of  the 
whole  prefigure  Correggio's  frescos  in  the  Parma  domes. 

Mantegna's method  was  not  that  of  "buon  fresco,"  painting 
on  wet  plaster;  he  painted  on  dry  plaster, — "asecco," — a  less 
durable  process,  and  his  Mantua  frescos  have  suffered  much 
from  time  and  repaints. 

Do  the  men  in  300  seem  alive  and  interested  in 
what  they  are  doing?  Are  they  purposeful?  (Analyze 
the  faces  and  attitudes  as  if  they  were  real  people  and 
see  if  the  representation  lacks  anything.)    Are  modeling 
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and  the  treatment  of  textures  successful?  Why  do 
some  of  the  horizontal  lines  slope  downward?  And 
why  are  some  of  the  feet  only  partially  seen  ? 

Study  301.  Why  was  this  a  remarkable  and  difficult 
thing  to  do?  Isit  successfully  carried  out?  Is  the  illusion 
complete  (the  ceiling  is,  in  reality,  an  imbroken  sur- 
face) ?  Has  it  other  advantage  than  the  skill  necessary 
for  its  execution?  Are  the  putti  attractive?  Have 
the  other  faces  vitality  and  vivacity  ?  Do  they  belong  to 
the  same  social  rank  as  the  personages  in  300  ?  (The  care- 
ful observer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  which 
of  these  heads  have  been  entirely  repainted  and  which 
bear  evidence  of  a  master  hand.) 

How  are  the  figures  lighted — does  the  light  come 
from  above,  from  below,  or  is  it  diffused?  What  effect 
has  this  on  the  illusion? 

No.  310— The  Dead  Christ. 
Brera,  Milan. 
A  study  that  was  found  in  Mantegna's  studio  after  his  death, 
leading  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  late  work:  butrecent  and 
eminent  critics  think  its  date  is  about  that  of  the  Mantuan 
frescos.  While  it  may  be  criticised  as  a  study  in  foreshortening 
it  is  remarkable  for  its  otherwise  close  observation  of  nature. 

Is  this  treatment  of  the  subject  admissible  in  art? 
Does  it  increase  reverence  for  the  Savior's  sacrifice? 
Does  it  stimulate  imagination  in  any  useful  way? 
Was  the  artist's  motive  devout?  Did  Mantegna  ever 
fail  in  taste  or  appropriate  feeling? 

Are  the  accessories  consistent  with  the  probable 
disposition  of  the  body  of  Christ  after  it  was  taken 
from  the  cross?    Why  the  pillow?    The  jar  beside  it? 
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Does  the  grief  of  the  weeping  saints  evoke  a  responsive 
emotion? 

Considering  this  as  a  study  in  anatomy,  has  the  artist 
been  thoroughly  successful?  Are  head  and  hands  too 
large?  shoulders  too  broad?  chest  too  heavy?  What 
type  of  man  is  suggested  by  the  physical  character- 
istics? Could  the  spectator  stand  in  a  position  where 
the  figure  would  be  so  violently  foreshortened  and  the 
feet,  hands,  and  head  preserve  these  proportions?  Is 
this  a  dead  man  or  a  living  man  in  a  position  of  repose? 

No.  309 — Madonna,  with  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anna. 
Royal  Gallery,  Dresden. 
2  ft.  5  in.  by  1  ft.  11  in. :  painted  between  1481  and  1488  and 
in  excellent  preservation.     About  that  time  Mantegna  adopted 
the  use  of  canvas,  employing  it  almost  exclusively  thereafter. 
Kristeller  thinks  the.  attendant  saints  are  Joseph  and  Elizabeth. 

Compare  with  308,  studjring  hair,  hands,  draperies, 
halo.  What  difference  in  the  method  of  painting? 
Which  seems  the  more  mature  work?  Which  indi- 
cates a  more  delicate  appreciation  of  beauty?  In  the 
older  heads  is  Mantegna's  characteristic  hardness 
modified  into  close  resemblance  to  life?  Cf.  297,  310. 
Might  the  painting  be  referred  to  any  other  artist  than 
Mantegna? 

What  is  the  character  of  the  two  older  saints?  Would 
the  picture  be  more  attractive  without  them?  What 
is  borne  by  the  little  St.  John  and  what  is  its  meaning 
in  this  connection?  Does  the  painting  leave  anything 
to  be  desired  in  tenderness,  nobility,  devoutness?  In 
technical  treatment? 
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No.  314— Jadtth. 

Uffizi,  Florence. 

Drawing  in  water-color,  executed  1491. 

What  is  Judith's  mental  attitude  toward  the  act 
she  has  just  committed?  How  are  mistress  and  maid 
distinguished? 

Is  the  telling  of  a  story  Mantegna's  chief  concern 
here?  What  elements  are  added  purely  for  decorative 
effect?  Is  Judith's  attitude  chosen  for  naturalistic  or 
decorative  reasons? 

Note  the  classic  character  of  the  drapery,  its  delicacy 
and  its  extreme  beauty.  Does  it  conceal  or  define 
the  form?  Why  has  the  artist  added  his  signature 
in  this  way?  Analyze  the  value  of  a  drawing  Uke  this 
in  its  revelation  of  character,  in  its  suggestion  of  re- 
source. 

Nos.  302-307 — Triompb  of  Julias  Caesar. 

Hampton  Court,  England. 

A  series  of  nine  canvases,  each  about  13  feet  square,  completed 
1492.  They  were  to  be  hung  in  a  room  built  especially  for  them 
in  the  Reggia  by  the  Marquis  Francesco  of  Mantua.  Later 
they  were  occasionally  used  as  stage  scenery  for  plays  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  given  in  the  palace.  Bought  by  Charles  I  of  Eng- 
land, in  1629,  and  placed  at  Hampton  Court,  they  were  reserved 
by  Cromwell  during  the  general  dispersion  of  the  King's  pictures 
and  are  now  the  chief  attraction  of  that  gallery. 

In  the  reign  of  William  III  they  were  restored  by  a  French 
painter  and  much  injured  in  the  process. 

The  general  theme  of  these  canvases  is  a  triumphal  procession 
of  prisoners  and  spoils  of  war. 
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No.  302 — ^2d  panel,  Foreign  gods — Colossal  Stat«e  of  Jupiter, 
bast  of  Cybele. 

No.  303 — 3d  panel,  Trophies  of  Arms. 

No.  304 — detail,  4th  panel.  Temple  Treastires. 

No.  305 — detail,  4th  panel.  Sacrificial  Beasts  led  by  Youths. 

No.  306 — 5th  panel,  Elephants  bearing  Baskets  of  Froit  and 
Standards  with  the  Sacred  fires  tended  by  Acolytes. 

No.  307 — 8th  panel,  Musicians  and  the  Insignia  of  Rome  pre- 
ceding the  Chariot  of  Cssar. 

Is  the  onward  movement  of  the  procession  well  ex- 
pressed? What  details  contribute  to  that  effect? 
What  elements  heighten  the  decorative  efifect  of  the 
whole?     (Note  the  trumpets,  the  torches,  etc.) 

Is  this  a  successful  portrayal  of  animals?  Had 
the  artist  seen  elephants?  Do  they  lend  themselves 
easily  to  artistic  representation?  How  has  Mantegna 
used  them? 

Are  these  thoroughly  classic  scenes?  Enumerate 
the  classic  elements.  Define  classic  spirit;  does  that 
pervade  these  compositions?  Do  they  fail  in  any 
respect? 

In  302  are  the  marble  and  bronze  character  of  the 
statues  evident?  How  do  they  differ  from  the  living 
forms  about  them? 

What  beauties  of  figure  and  attitude,  of  drapery,  of 
face  and  expression  are  noteworthy?  Are  these  ele- 
ments characteristic  of  Mantegna's  work?  How  does 
this  series  rank  in  importance,  in  artistic  ability,  in 
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intellectual  content  when  compared  with  the  chief 
paintings  of  the  fifteenth  century? 

No.  311 — ^Madonna  of  Victory. 

Louvre,  Paris. 
Canvas:  figures  life  size. 

Painted,  1496,  for  the  votive  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Vittoria,  Mantua  (now  destroyed),  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  claimed  by  Marquis  Francesco  Gonzaga  over  the  French 
at  the  battle  of  Fornovo,  July,  1495.  The  Marquis  kneels  in 
the  foreground.  The  archangel  Michael  and  St.  George  hold 
back  Madonna's  mantle;  in  the  background  appear  the  heads 
of  St.  Andrew  and  the  warrior  saint,  Longinus,  patrons  of 
Mantua;  in  front,  Elizabeth,  patron  saint  of  Marchioness  Isa- 
bella, said  to  be  the  portrait  of  the  Beata  Osanna,  a  member 
of  the  Gonzaga  family. 

This  picture  recalls  a  traditional  theme  of  mediaeval  worship — 
Madonna  in  the  rose  garden. 

Of  what  are  the  canopy  and  backgroimd  made.? 
What  suggested  it?  What  significance  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  throne?  Do  these  accessory  features 
distract  attention? 

How  is  the  picture  btult  up?  Study  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  figures.  Note  also  the  disposition  of  masses 
of  light  and  dark:  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  picture? 
Cf.  308,  309:  is  there  more  freedom,  more  suppleness, 
more  delicacy  in  the  draperies  and  treatment  of  the 
flesh?    Is  there  in  any  way  a  new  spirit  manifest? 

Is  the  spirit  of  the  picture  sincere,  devout?  Is  there 
beauty  of  individual  forms  aiid  faces?  Has  Madonna 
tenderness?  character?  Why  is  this  picture  so  highly 
esteemed? 
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No.  296 — ^Madonna  and  Child  with  Sainti. 
National  Gallery,  London. 
Canvas:    4  ft.   6  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in.:  painted  about  1497. 
The  saints  are  John  the  Baptist  and  Mary  Magdalen. 
Has  the  lemon  or  orange  tree  any  symbolical  mean- 
ing?   What  led  to  its  frequent  appearance  in  North 
Italian  art? 

Study  the  draperies,  especially  the  Magdalen's, 
comparing  with  Greek  and  Roman  statues.  Note  also 
the  dignity  and  seriousness  of  the  work  coupled  with 
tenderness  and  beauty.  Are  these  characteristics  of 
Mantegna'sart? 

No.  3J2 — ^Allegory!  'Wisdom  Victorious  over  the  Vices. 
Canvas:  6  ft.  2  in.  by  5  ft.  2  fn. 

No.  313 — ^Dancing  Moses:  detail  of  Parnassus. 
Louvre,  Paris. 

These  pictures  were  painted  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  for 
the  "  Studiolo  "  of  Isabella  d'Este,  wife  of  Marquis  Francesco  Gon- 
zaga,  in  the  Reggia  at  Mantua.  The  companion  pieces  were 
Combat  of  I,ove  and  Chastity,  by  Perugino;  Coiul  of  Isabella 
d'Este,  No.  283,  and  a  mythological  subject  by  Lorenzo  Costa. 
The  subjects  and  details  of  arrangement  were  dictated  by  Isa- 
bella. The  paintings  were  taken  to  France  by  Richelieu  after 
the  French  Conquest  of  Mantua,  1630. 

No.  312.  Minerva,  goddess  of  Wisdom,  aided  by  Diana,  god- 
dess of  Chastity,  and  Philosophy  with  the  torch  of  reason,  drives 
away  from  their  pleasant  bowers  a  "herd  of  vices  whose  helpless 
king.  Ignorance,  is  carried  away  by  Avarice  and  Ingratitude.'' 
Sloth  appears  as  an  armless  creature,  Malice  as  :in  ape,  Fury 
as  a  centaur;  Venus,  standing  on  the  centaur's  back,  and  the 
female  Satyr  surrounded  by  a  flight  of  Loves  are  symbolical 
of  sensuality.     The  painting  is  fresh  and  rich  in  color. 
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Does  the  figure  of  Wisdom  recall  a  classic  divinity? 
Are  the  Vices  easily  distinguished?  Could  they  have 
been  more  so?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  human 
tree?  Explain  the  scroll.  What  connection  have  the 
group  in  the  clouds  with  the  scene  below? 

Is  the  theme  an  artistic  one?  Could  it  have  been 
more  artistically  treated?  What  is  commendatory 
in  Mantegna's  treatment?  Compare  with  the  Tri- 
umph of  Caesar:  which  is  the  more  characteristic  work? 
the  more  able?  Formulate  reasons  for  these  conclu- 
sions. 

No.  313.  The  theme  is  the  triumph  of  Venus,  queen  of  love, 
over  Mars,  god  of  war.  The  two  deities  stand  on  the  sacred 
mount,  around  the'foot  of  wliich  dance  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 
The  Muse  "who  leads  the  dance  is,  traditionally,  the  portrait  of 
Isabella  d'Este. 

Are  the  dancers  light,  hthe,  thoroughly  alive?  Com- 
pare other  dancing  figures,  440,  454,  168.  How  is 
free  movement  suggested?    In  which  best  expressed? 

Is  the  action  restrained,  as  in  good  classic  art,  or  is 
it  extravagant?  Is  the  sentiment  restrained  in  ac- 
cordance with  Christian  principles  or  is  it  Pagan? 
Could  this  be  called  a  dance  of  Bacchantes?  Cf. 
Series  A,  219.  Could  it  be  called  a  dance  of  angels? 
Cf.  186. 

Note  that  the  hmbs  are  outlined :  is  this  line  beauti- 
ful, sensitive?  Does  it  help  the  modeling— -i.  e.,  does 
it  seem  to  round  the  limb? 
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MARCO  ZOPPO. 

No.  315 — St.  Christopher  in  Search  of  the  Greatest  ICing. 
Chapel  SS.  James  and  Christopher,  Eremitani,  Padua. 

Marco  Zoppo,  to  whom  this  fresco  is  attributed,  was  a  pupil 
of  I/ippo  Dalmasia,  an  archaic  Bolognese  miniatiuist,  before 
entering  the  bottega  of  Squarcione  to  study  the  collection  of 
antiques  there.  He  was  coworker  with  Mantegna,  and  together 
with  others  of  the  school  was  employed  upon  the  frescos  of  the 
Eremitani  Chapel,  which  was  decorated  under  Squarcione's 
supervision.  Zoppo  was  master  of  Lorenzo  Costa  and  Francia. 
(See  Blanc,  Ecole  bolonaise.  Appendix  I.) 

These  two  pictures  occupy  a  lunette  over  the  famous  work 
by  Mantegna.  (See  Note,  No.  295.)  Portions  of  the  vaulted 
ceiling  appear  above.  The  unnatural  angle  of  some  of  the 
figures  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  position  of  the  camera 
relative  to  the  wall. 

Is  the  architectural  part  of  the  design  well  drawn? 
the  landscape?  the  animals?  the  draperies?  Do  the 
pictures  convey  the  idea  that  the  saint  was  a  man  of 
unusual  size?  What  is  his  character?  Explain  the 
figure  knocking  at  the  door. 

Have  these  works  original  traits  or  are  they  imitations 
of  other  painters?  Is  there  any  resemblance  to  Man- 
tegna? 

GENERAL   QUESTIONS   ON   MANTEGNA. 

Are  Mantegna's  paintings  ever  trivial?  Does  his 
interest  in  scientific  presentation  preclude  love  of 
beauty?  Cite  examples.  Are  his  compositions  stately? 
stiff?  lacking  variety?  Where  do  they  suggest  study 
of  bronze  or  marble  sculpture? 
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Is  he  sjmipathetic  in  portraiture?  Cf.  287.  Are 
his  faces  ever  free  from  hardness?  Do  they  convey 
an  impression  of  life  and  motion  or  of  immobility? 
Does  this  serve  to  emphasize  the  type  of  character 
he  wishes  to  present? 

Does  he  present  a  distinct  type  of  Madonna,  or  is  it 
a  varying  one?  Are  there  evidences  of  development 
in  power  of  conception  ?  Does  he  bring  it  to  perfection  ? 
Have  his  Madonnas  beauty  of  person?  beauty  of  char- 
acter? Do  they  show  affection,  sentiment?  Do  they 
adequately  represent  the  Madonna  ideal? 

How  thoroughly  did  Mantegna  enter  into  the  clas- 
sical revival  of  his  age?  Compare  with  Ghirlandajo 
and  Filippino  Lippi  in  this  regard;  with  Botticelli. 
Have  Mantegna  and  BotticelK  the  same  feeling  for 
beauty  of  line? 

Why  did  Mantegna  hang  his  pictures  with  garlands? 
Are  they  imitative  of  nature? 

What  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  Hfe  at  a  brilliant 
court  on  an  artist's  work?  Is  such  an  effect  apparent 
in  Mantegna's  paintings? 

(Note  especially  the  precision  in  drawing  which  is  one  of  the 
indications  of  a  great  master;  a  precision  that  is  quite  aside 
from  the  stiffness  and  woodenness  from  which  some  very  great 
artists  take  many  years  to  escape.) 

REFERENCES. 
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SCHOOL  OF  FERRARA. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

COSmO  TURA.    1423?-I495. 

Early  painting  in  Ferrara;  the  school  founded 
by  Cosimo  Tura;  its  traits — their  derivation 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  from  Umbria, 
from  Padua;  transalpine  influence;  Ferrarese 
genius  for  ^ornament;  differentiate  the  Ferra- 
rese from  other  schools  of  northern  Italy. 

Characteristics  of  the  paintings  of  Tura;  his 
interest  in  antique  art;  in  anatomical  research; 
his  color;  his  individuality. 

Contemporary  appreciation  of  Tura;  the  Schi- 
fanoia  Palace. 

FRANCESCO  COSSA  (del  Cossa).     I430?-I480? 

Analogies  between  Cossa's  style  of  painting  and 
that  of  Tura ;  the  two  masters  as  collaborators. 

Cossa's  life  and  works  at  Bologna;  his  service 
to  the  school  of  painting  there. 

LORENZO  COSTA.    J460-I535. 

Costa's  education ;  his  departure  from  Ferrarese 
ideals  and  approach  to  the  Umbrian;  com- 
pare with  Gentile  da  Fabriano  and  Otta- 
viano  Nelli. 

Costa's  relation  to  the  school  of  Bologna:  his 
association  with  Francia. 
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Costa's   call   to   Mantua;  his  work  and  sodal 
position  there. 

IL    FRANCIA    (Francesco  di  Marco  Raibolinl).      I450-I5I7. 

The  new  direction  given  to  Bolognese  painting 

by  Francia  and  Costa. 
Francia  as  goldsmith,  medalist,  and  type  founder; 

evidences  in  his  early  paintings  of  familiarity 

with  metal  work. 
Influence  of  Costa;  Francia's  color  compared 

with  the  general  color  scheme  of  the  late 

fifteenth  century  North  Italian  schools. 
Francia's  spirituality;  exquisite  quality  of  his 

Madonna  faces  and  of  his  angels. 
Advance  in    freedom  and  grace  of  Francia's 

late  works. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RBSEARCH. 

PrtDces  of  the  House  of  Este;  their  attitude 

toward  learning  and  the  fine  arts.     (Gruyer.) 
Poets   of    Ferrara — Boiardo,    Tasso,    Ariosto. 

(Gardner.) 
The  Bentivogho  family. 
Influence  of  Savonarola  on  the  pohtics  of  his 

native  province.     (Gardner,  Dukes  and  Poets, 

ch.  ix.) 
The  form  of  pageant  called  Trionfo.     (Brown, 

Fine  Arts.) 
The  Warrior  Saints. 
The  Papal  mint.     (Fabriczy,  Italian  Medals, 

Part  II.  ch.  ii.) 
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QtJSSTIONS  ON  SPECIAI,  PICTURES. 

COSIMO  TURA. 

No.  279 — ^Triumph  of  Venta. 
Schifanoia  Palace,  Ferrara. 
Fresco:  series  painted  1467-1470. 

Palazzo  Schifanoia  ("Begone,  dull  care")  was  a  summer 
residence  of  the  Estensi,  in  the  outskirts  of  Ferrara,  completed  by 
Duke  Borso.  The  great  hall  on  the  first  floor  was  decorated 
with  frescos  in  three  tiers,  the  general  theme  being  the  illustration 
of  the  twelve  months.  Each  month  formed  a  vertical  division 
of  the  design — above,  the  appropriate  Divinity,  next,  the 
Zodi»cal  sign,  and  beneath  that  a  statable  field  scene.  The  latter 
afforded  a  pretext  for  the  introduction  of  the  pursuits  and 
pleasures  of  the  duke  and  his  court,  and  the  walls  were  "a  veri- 
table encyclopedia  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  this  epoch," 

The  design  of  the  whole  is  attributed  to  Tura,  but  he  was 
assisted  in  the  execution  by  his  pupil,  Cossa,  and  others.  Whether 
the  panel  279  was  painted  by  Tura  personally  is  open  to  question. 
It  illustrates  April,  "the  month  of  the  revival  of  the  forces  of 
life,"  symbolized  by  conjugal  love  and  rabbits  (emblems  of 
fertility). 

Who  are  the  figures  on  the  triumphal  car?  What 
does  the  goddess  offer  to  the  kneeling  knight?  How 
is  the  car  constructed?  How  propelled?  Why  is  this 
central  theme  disregarded  by  the  other  figures? 

Explain  the  introduction  of  the  nude  figures  on  the 
right.  Do  those  that  are  clothed  show  equal  study  of 
the  human  form?    What  interest  have  the  costumes? 

What  is  the  artistic  value  of  the  picture?  What 
does  it  indicate  regarding  the  taste,  the  aesthetic  culture 
of  the  artist  and  of  his  patrons? 

(Study  the  work  careftilly  for  beautiful  aud  inter- 
esting passages.) 
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No.  280 — ^Madonna  Enthroned. 
National  Gallery,  London. 
7  ft.  10  in.  by  3  ft.  4  in. 
Originally  the  central  panel  of  an  altarpiece  ordered  by  the 
Roverella  family  for  the  church  of  St.  George,  outside  the  walls, 
Ferrara. 

On  either  side  of  the  throne  are  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  in 
Hebrew  characters.  The' angels  in  front  are  playing  a  "Regal" 
or  portable  organ. 

How  does  the  ornament  differ  from  that  used  by 
Mantegna?  Has  it  a  classic  origin?  What  is  the 
artistic  value  of  the  stone  Tables  of  the  Law?  What 
their  interpretation  in  this  connection? 

What  does  the  picture  lose  by  the  absence  of  saints? 
How  would  their  introduction  affect  the  purely  artistic 
treatment?  Define  the  character  of  the  angel  musi- 
cians. What  do  they  add  to  the  picture?  Does  this 
work  show  Tura  as  a  lover  of  grace  and  beauty?  As  an 
accomplished  artist? 

FRANCESCO  COSSA 

No.  281 — ^Madonna  Enthroned,  with  Saints. 
Gallery,  Bologna. 
Canvas:  figures  life  size. 
Painted,  1474,  for  two  gentlemen  of  Ferrara,  one  of  whom, 
Judge  Alberto  de'  Catanei,  is  introduced  into  the  picture,  kneeling 
beside  Madonna.     On  the  right  sits  St.  John  the  EvangeUst; 
on  the  left,  St.  Petronius,  Bishop  and  patron  saint  of  Bologna, 
holding  a  model  of  the  city  with  its  towers.     Above  is  represented 
the  Anmmciation. 

Does  this  seem  the  work  of  a  mature  or  immature 
artist?     Does  it  indicate  superior  ability  and  taste? 
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Why  the  unbeautiful  Madonna?  Is  the  Child  human 
or  divine? 

Are  the  figures  characterized  by  ease  or  angularity? 
Are  the  saints  portraits  or  ideal?  Do  their  faces  indi- 
cate interesting  experience?  Can  that  compensate 
in  a  work  of  art  for  lack  of  beauty? 

As  examination  proceeds  is  the  picture  regarded 
more  favorably?  Is  there  a  consciousness  of  strength, 
insight,  elevated  conception?  Are  the  types  interest- 
ing? 

LORENZO  COSTA. 

No.  232 — ^Madonna  and  Saints. 

S.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  Bologna. 

Painted  1497,  for  the  altar  in  Capella  Ercolani  e  Segni,  one  of 
the  numerous  chapels  of  this  very  ancient  church.  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  are  at  the  left  of  Madonna;  St, 
Posidonio  and  a  monk  at  the  right.  The  simulated  opening  at 
the  base  of  the  throne  disclosing  a  charming  bit  of  landscape 
is  a  Ferrarese  characteristic.  An  important  example  of  Costa 
which  so  resembles  Francia's  work  that  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  it  was  painted  by  both  artists. 

What  quahties  in  tliis  picture  not  found  in  Cossa  and 
Tura?  What  suggestion  of  Mantegna  and  his  fondness 
for  classic  detail?  Is  this  spirit  carried  through  the 
picture? 

Study  the  faces  of  Madonna,  the  Child,  and  St.  John ; 
has  this  type  appeared  before?  if  not,  how  does  it  differ? 

Are  draperies  painted  with  more  knowledge  and  skill 
than  by  Cossa  and  Tura?    Is  there  equal  strength? 
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Is  the  scene  below  the  throne  a  happy  addition  to 
the  picture? 

Does  this  resemble  any  Florentine  work  in  tech- 
nique? How  does  it  compare  in  date?  Is  this  Ma- 
donna more  beautiful,  more  interesting,  more  spiritual 
than  those  by  Mantegna? 

No.  283— Coart  of  Isabella  d'Este. 

Louvre,  Paris. 

6  ft.  2i  in.  by  5  ft.  1  in. :  painted  between  1516  and  1520  for 
the  Study  of  Isabella  d'Este  in  the  Reggia  at  Mantua  (see  note 
312).  In  the  center  of  the  picture  Love  places  a  wreath  of 
laurel  on  the  head  jf  Isabella,  inspirer  of  musicians  and  poets, 
who  gather  on  either  side.  In  the  foreground  a  young  girl 
crowns  a  bull,  emblem  of  strength,  while  another  crowns  a  lamb, 
symbol  of  innocence.  The  warrior  on  the  left,  who  has  wounded 
■a.  hydra  with  his  lance,  is  apparently  a  portrait  of  Count  Bal- 
dassare  Castiglione,  writer  of  the  celebrated  "Cortigiano." 

In  what  sense  does  this  represent  the  court  of  Isa- 
bella? Might  greater  prominence  have  well  been 
given  her  in  the  picture?  Is  the  arrangement  of  figures 
fortuitous?  Are  attitudes  graceful,  natural?  Are 
they  chosen  for  effect? 

Why  is  the  tournament  represented?  Is  there  a 
successful  rendering  of  distance  and  atmosphere?  Is 
this  a  new  treatment  of  trees?  Compare  with  land- 
scapes by  other  artists, — Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Lorenzo 
di  Credi,  the  Umbrians.  Would  this  make  an  effective 
wall  decoration?    In  what  does  its  charm  consist? 
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IL  FRANCIA. 

No.  285 — ^Anntinciation. 

Brera,  Milan. 

Transferred  to  canvas  from  wood:  7  ft.  8  in.  by  7  ft.  4  in.  ■ 
painted  about  1490  for  Marquis  Francesco  III  of  Mantua. 

Cf.  91,  120,  432.  How  does  this  Annunciation, 
compare  with  these  earlier  compositions  in  beauty? 
in  sentiment?  in  strength?  in  technical  ability? 

Why  is  it  represented  as  an  outdoor  scene?  Has 
this  landscape  the  same  quality  as  284?  What  does 
the  architectural  setting  add?  To  what  period  does 
it  belong?  Cf.  282,  284.  Note  the  formation  of  the 
column  or  pilaster  and  the  position  of  the  arch:  does 
that  occur  in  the  work  of  other  schools? 

No.  287 — Portrait  of  Giovanni  Evangelista  Scappi. 
UflSzi,  Florence. 
Oil  on  wood:  life  size. 
The  subject  of  this  portrait  was  a  notary  of  Bologna. 

Does  this  portrait  suggest  the  station  in  life  to  which 
the  man  belonged?  His  occupation?  Is  it  sympa- 
thetic portraiture?  Is  the  uncompromising  homeli- 
ness of  feature  and  dress  relieved  by  kindliness,  spirit- 
uality, and  strength  of  character?  Might  the  artist 
have  modified  this  homeliness  somewhat? 

Are  the  textures  of  flesh,  the  hair,  the  garments  ably 
suggested?  Are  the  hands  well  painted?  Is  there 
any  reminder  of  Francia's  familiar  facial  type? 
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No.  284 — ^Madonna  Enthroned,  with  Saints. 

Gallery,  Bologna. 

Oil  on  wood:  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  6  in.:  painted  about  1500. 
Originally  in  a  chapel  in  SS.  Annunziata,  Bologna.    St.  Paul 
stands  on  the  left,  St.  Francis  on  the  right.     (Note  that  St. 
Francis  is  riot  tonsured,  therefore  this  is  probably  the  portrait 
of  some  secular  person.) 

Cf.  282.  Wliat  changes  has  Francia  introduced? 
What  is  their  effect  upon  the  picture?  How  are  the 
saints  distinguished?  Are  they  devout?  virile?  Does 
this  St.  Francis  resemble  other  representations  of 
him?    Should  a  veritable  portrait  of  him  be  expected? 

What  essential  elements  of  the  ideal  conception  does 
this  Madonna  possess?  Is  she  lacking  in  any  respect? 
What  other  artist  or  school  is  recalled  by  this  land- 
scape? Does  it  accord  with  the  rest  of  the  picture? 
Does  it  re-enforce  any  noteworthy  element  in  the  pic- 
ture? 

No.  286 — ^Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels. 

Alte  Pinakothek,  Munich. 

2  ft.  1  in.  by  1  ft.  4  in. 

One  of  a  group  of  late  paintings  of  similar  subject  and  style. 
Rich  color  scheme. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  Madonna  toward  the  Child? 
Is  this  customary?  Is  any  significance  attached  to  the 
object  the  Child  holds  in  his  hand?  Does  this  picture 
show  greater  ability,   greater  earnestness  than  284? 

Compare  the  faces  in  this  picture  with  others  by 
Francia?    Can  another  artist  be  recalled  whose  works 
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are  dominated  by  one  facial  type  ?    Is  this  type  original 
with  Francia? 

No.  288— Pieta. 

National  Gallery,  London. 

6  ft.  by  3  ft.  2  in. :  painted  about  15i5. 
Lunette  ,of  the  great  altarpiece  painted  for  Buonvisi  Chapel, 
San  Frediano,  Lucca.     One  of  the  most  satisfying  representations 
of  this  scene  in  Italian  art.    Its  color  is  beautiful,  rich,  and  warm. 

Is  the  group  well  adapted  to  such  a  frame?  Does 
it  seem  to  have  been  arranged  for  that  purpose?  Is  the 
picture  notable  for  pathos?  Might  there  well  have 
been  more  outward  expression  of  sorrow?  Which 
is  better  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  sympathy  ?  Which 
is  the  more  artistic  representation?  Does  the  age  of 
Madonna  add  to  this  impression? 

What  elements  of  beauty  are  noteworthy?  of  tech- 
nical excellence  and  ability? 

GENERAL  questions  ON  THE  SCHOOL  Of  FERRARA. 

What  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  earUer  artists  of 
the  school  are  seen  in  the  work  of  Costa  and  Francia? 
Do  they  show  the  influence  of  other  schools? 

Is  the  work  of  the  various  artists  of  this  school  char- 
acterized by  scientific  study  and  technical  excellence? 
by  strength  of  character  and  virility?  by  devoutness? 
by  beauty  and  grace?  Is  the  work  ever  sentimental 
and  affected?  Does  it  give  the  impression  of  sincerity 
and  genuineness?  How  does  it  compare  with  other 
schools  in  feeling,  in  vigor,  in  technical  accomplish- 
ment, in  religious  conception? 
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REFERENCES. 

Note. — ^Very  little  biographical  material  exists  in  English 
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SCHOOL  OF  VERONA, 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 
PISANELLO  (Vittore  Pisano).     J380-I456? 

The  Veronese  school  of  painting — ^its  origin 
and  relative  importance;  interesting  and  per- 
sistent local  character;  attention  to  land- 
scape and  animals;  traces  of  its  influence 
in  other  North  Italian  schools. 

Trecento  tradition  in  Pisanello's  early  work; 
conscientious  study  revealed  by  his  drawings; 
the  Vallardi  collection. 

Development  of  marked  individuality:  Pisanel- 
lo's labors  in  various  cities  of  northern  Italy; 
in  Rome;  association  with  Gentile  da  Fabri- 
ano ;  scanty  remains  of  paintings. 

Revival  of  the  art  of  the  medalist  and  its  per- 
fection under  Pisanello;  refined  realism  of  his 
portraits;  his  cleverness  in  allegory  and  taste 
in  relief  composition;  his  illustrious  sitters. 

Pisanello's  Tuscan  contemporaries;  his  whole- 
some influence  on  succeeding  artists. 

LIBERALE  DA  VERONA.    J45I-J536. 

The  North  Italian  school  of  Illuminators;  col- 
lection of  the  Piccolomini  Library,  Siena. 

Capabilities  of  miniature  painting  in  the  hands 
of  a  master:  Liberale's  practise  of  the  art  in 
the  convent  of  Monte  Oliveto  and  elsewhere. 

His  later  works  in  oil. 
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Liberale's  vigorous  draughtsmanship  and  com- 
position ;  his  spiritual  kinship  with  Mantegna 
and  the  Pollajuoli. 

Liberale's  followers. 

GIROLAMO  DAI  LIBRI.     I474?-I556. 

Illuminators  in  Girolamo's  family. 

Retention  in  Girolamo's  larger  works  of  certain 
miniature  quaUties;  general  advance  toward 
freedom  and  breadth;  modem  feeliag  of  his 
late  pain1;ings;  richness  of  his  landscapes. 

Influence  of  the  practise  of  illumination  on  the 
color  quaUties  of  North  Italian  schools;  ana- 
logies between  them  and  schools  north  of  the 
Alps. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

The  Carthusian  Order. 
The  architect  Bramante. 

Use  of  gilding  and  embossed  ornament  in  paint- 
ings of  Northern  schools. 
Anachronism  in  Art. 

QUESTIONS   ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

PISANELLO. 
No.  3J7— Drawing. 
Vallardi  Collection,  Louvre,  Paris. 
Executed  about   1439.     A  study  demonstrating   Pisanello's 
talent  for  sympathetic  portraiture  which,  together  with  freedom 
and  suggest! veness  of  drawing,  niiide  his  medals  inimitable. 

What  portions  are  most  carefully  worked  out  ?    Does 
the  sketchy  character  of  the  rest  take  away  from  the 
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enjoyment  of  the  whole?  Does  it  add  anything  of 
pleasure?  In  what  manner  are  outlines  and  modeling 
suggested?  Are  sharp  and  definite  lines  used?  Was 
the  artist  in  advance  of  his  age  in  this  respect?  What 
Tuscan  and  Umbrian  painters  were  working  at  this 
date  and  what  were  they  producing? 

Is  this  work  pleasing,  apart  from  its  technical  ex- 
cellence? Would  it  be  so  considered  if  done  by  an 
artist  of  to-day?  Of  how  many  portraits  of  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  could  that  be  said? 

No.  316 — Madonna  appearing  to  SS.  Anthony  and  George. 
National  Gallery,  London. 

Tempera  on  wood:  1  ft.  7  in.  by  llj  in.;  painted  at  Ferrara 
between  1443  and  1448. 

The  Saints  are  designated  by  their  customary  attributes,  the 
dragon,  and  the  staff  and  bell;  but  St.  Anthony's  traditional 
companion  has  been  transformed  into  a  boar,  of  which  only  the 
head  is  visible.  St.  George's  dress  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  costume  of  a  Knight  of  the  early  fourteenth  century;  his 
head  recalls  the  well-known  portraits  of  Leonello  d'Este. 

The  quaintness  of  the  conception,  the  refinement 
and  earnestness  of  St.  George,  the  representation  of 
contemporary  costume  (compare  Andrea  del  Castagno 
and  Uccello),  especially  the  wide-brimmed  hat;  the 
nobility  of  St.  Anthony's  character  and  his  strength 
despite  his  great  age — altogether  make  this  a  most 
interesting  example  of  early  work. 

Note  the  frame  which,  in  the  medallion  above,  re- 
produces the  medal  designed  by  Pisanello  for  I^eonello 
d'Este;  while  below  is  a  copy  of  the  medal  bearing  the 
artist's  own  likeness. 
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LIBERALE  DA  VERONA. 

No.  3ia— St.  Hartin  dividing  his  Cloak  with  a  Begear. 
Piccolomini  Library,  Cathedral,  Siena. 
An  initial  letter  from  a  missal,  probably  one  of  Liberale's 
numerous  series  of  illuminations  for  the  Benedictine  Convent 
of  Monte  Oliveto.  The  Piccolomini  Library  is  an  important 
depository  of  Illuminated  MSS. ;  they  are  arranged  in  cases  along 
the  sides  of  the  room,  forming  an  harmonious  part  of  the  general 
decorative  scheme  of  the   noble    apartment.       Cf.    276,  note. 

Is  this  a  skilful  adaptation  of  pictorial  motive  to 
ornamental  design?  Do  all  parts  contribute  to  the 
decorative  effect?  Do  the  lines  of  the  picture  echo 
those  of  the  initial  letter?  Have  they  been  modified 
seriously  for  this  purpose? 

Is  this  a  realistic  portrayal?  Does  the  youthful 
beauty  of  the  saint  increase  our  interest  in  the  scene? 
Has  he  strength  and  experience?  Cf.  St.  George,  299, 
434;  St.  Michael,  264. 

Is  the  horse  satisfactorily  drawn?  Is  the  nude  well 
understood?  Is  the  flesh  firm  and  solid  or  soft  and 
puffy?  Does  it  suggest  a  man  suffering  from  extreme 
poverty? 

Is  there  anything  to  indicate  the  miniature  size  of 
the  work? 

GIROLAMO  DAI  LIBRI. 
No.  3(9 — Madonna,  Child,  and  St.  Anne. 
National  Gallery,  London. 
Oil  on  canvas:  5  ft.  2  in.  by  3  ft.  1  in.;  execution  minute; 
it  represents  the  artist's  middle  period. 
From  Santa  Maria  della  Scala,  Verona. 

What  difficulties  inhere  in  this  subject?  Has  the 
artist  succeeded  in  his  arrangement  of  the  figures? 
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Why  is  the  lemon  tree  introduced?  Note  the  manner 
of  its  painting.  Compare  the  painting  of  more  dis- 
tant trees  and  the  landscape  in  general  with  Francia 
and  Mantegna. 

Is  the  work  of  uniform  excellence  throughout?  In 
what  has  the  artist  succeeded  best?  Might  the  little 
musicians  be  made  more  conspicuous? 

No.  320 — Madonna  and  Child. 
Louvre,  Paris. 
2  ft.  3  in.   by  1  ft.  6  in. 
Morelli  believes  that  this  is  a  painting  executed  by  Carotto  under 
the  influence  of  Girolamo. 

Is  this  the  same  type  of  face  as  319?  Is  more  knowl- 
edge of  child-form  evident?  What  other  signs  of 
increased  technical  skill?  What  purpose  does  the 
lemon  tree  serve  here?  Compare  with  pre-Raphaelite 
painters — can  any  example  be  found  equal  to  this  in 
faithful  copying  of  leaves  and  fruit?  Where  is  the 
advantage? 

EARLY  SCHOOL  OF  MILAN. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 
VINCENZO  FOPPA.    d.  1492. 

Art  centers  included  under  the  name  of  Lom- 
bard School :  distinguishing  traits  of  the  school. 

Foppa's  Paduan  training;  his  scientific  ten- 
dency; mellowing  of  his  style  in  later  years; 
his  Treatise  on  Perspective;  architectural 
designs. 
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Foppa's  character— large  nature,  originality,  vigor, 
intelligent  interest  in  classic  art. 
Foppa's  influence  on  Lombard  painting. 

BORGOGNONE  (Amfarogio  da  Fossano.)     I455?-J523? 

Foppa's  distinguished  pupils. 

Borgognone's  diversity  and  ability;  the  gracious 
and  lofty  character  of  his  religious  concep- 
tions; absence  of  Lombard  characteristics. 

His  connection  with  the  Certosa  of  Pa  via; 
frescos  in  San  SimpHciano,  Milan ;  his  long 
and  productive  career. 

Qualities  that  relate  Borgognone  to  Fra  Angel- 
ico;  introduction  of  new  ideas  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci — ^thdr  influence  upon  Borgognone 
and  his  pupil  Luini. 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAlv  PICTURES. 

VINCENZO  FOPPA. 

No.  289— Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian. 

Brera,  Milan. 

Fresco:  figures  life  size. 

One  of  a  cycle  originally  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Brera, 
Milan.     Probably  a  work  of  his  middle  period. 

Why  is  the  story  of  St.  Sebastian  so  popular  in 
Christian  art?  Is  it  a  pleasing  theme?  Can  it  be 
variously  represented? 
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Is  there  any  incongruity  in  this  scene?  Is  the  archi- 
tectural arrangement  good?  Why  are  the  arches 
so  placed?  Of  what  nationality  and  period  are  they? 
Is  the  Saint  a  more  refined  type  than  his  tormentors? 
What  greater  difficulties  did  the  artist  encounter  in 
the  other  figures?  Is  movement  successfully  por- 
trayed? Is  Paduan  influence  apparent?  or  the  in- 
fluence of  antique  sculpture?  Is  the  expression  of 
feeUng  adequate  to  the  occasion?  Would  this  picture 
have  a  strong  religious  influence?  Might  it  be  in- 
fluential along  the  lines  of  art  development?  (Note 
date.) 

No.  290— Madonna  and  Child. 
Poldi — Pezzoli,  Milan. 

Is  this  a  satisfactory  type  of  Madonna  in  beauty  and 
character?  Define  the  mutual  relation  between  mother 
and  child.  Has  it  been  seen  before?  Do  the  faces 
suggest  bronze  statuary?  What  tradition  has  been 
followed  in  covering  Madonna's  head?  Has  the 
Christ-child  been  seen  elsewhere  clothed  like  this? 

What  peculiarity  in  the  treatment  of  the  brocaded 
curtain?  What  is  the  quality  of  the  fabric — is  it 
light  or  heavy,  does  it  take  rich  folds,  etc.?  Is  the 
same  use  of  line  noticeable  in  other  parts  of  the  picture? 
In  what  important  respect  does  the  landscape  differ 
from  others  that  have  been  studied? 

Does  this  picture  in  any  way  resemble  289?  Is 
Foppa  an  able  anatomical  draughtsman?  an  able 
painter  of  flesh,  still  life,  landscape? 
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BORGOGNONE. 

No.  29J— St.  Catherine. 
Poldi — PezzoU,  Milan. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  these  various  symbols  of 
the  Saint?  Are  they  artistically  introduced?  Did 
other  artists  of  the  period  use  the  halo  in  this  way? 
Do  the  draperies  recall  an  earlier  period?  What  gives 
the  impression  of  archaism?  How  is  it  contradicted? 
Define  archaistic. 

Contrast  the  physical  features  of  the  face  with 
Francia's  Madonna  type;  with  the  Perugino  type  (a 
familiarity  with  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
these  varioup  types  is  of  special  interest  in  the  later 
development  of  art,  e.  g.,  Raphael).  Has  this  St 
Catherine  beauty,  strength  of  character?  What  phase 
of  religious  development  is  pictured? 

No.  292 — Wa.ttia.se  of  St.  Catherine. 

National  Gallery,  London. 

Tempera  on  wood:  6  ft.  7  in.  by  4  ft.  3  in. 

Originally  in  the  Chapel  of  Rebecchino,  an  annex  of  theCertosa 
of  Pavia.  Christ  espouses  both  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria 
(on  the  left)  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 

Are  the  differences  in  the  representation  of  the  two 
saints  in  accordance  with  tradition?  Which  is  the 
one  pictured  in  291?  Is  the  same  type  retained? 
Has  Madonna's  face  the  same  physical  characteristics? 
What  variation  is  introduced?  Is  there  anything  to 
suggest  that  this  was  later  work  than  291  ? 
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What  dements  contribute  to  the  restful  and  sym- 
pathetic quality  of  this  picture?  Does  it  indicate 
technical  knowledge  and  facility?  Entire  sincerity? 
Deep  feeling  for  beauty? 

VICENZA. 

BARTOLOMHEO  MONTAGNA.    J450?-J523. 

A  painter  of  much  power,  influenced  by  Venetian 
methods.  His  works  can  be  studied  only  in  his  native 
province.  He  confined  himself  to  religious  pictures, 
which  may  be  seen  in  numerous  churches  and  invari- 
ably arrest  attention  by  their  vigorous  style,  their 
gravity  and  dignity,  and  their  rich,  warm  color. 

No.  321 — ^Madonna,  Enthroned,  with  Saints  and  Angels. 
Brera,  Milan. 
Oil  on  canvas :  figures  life  size. 

Painted,  1496-1499,  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Squarzi  family, 
San  Michele,  Vieenza.  On  the  left  SS.  Andrew  and  Monica; 
on  the  right,  SS.  Sigismond  and  Ursula. 

What  details  are  introduced  to  produce  the  sense  of 
depth?  To  increase  the  sense  of  reality— i.  e.,  the 
feeling  that  we  are  looking  into  a  real  chapel?  Is  the 
composition  simple  and  intelligible  or  crowded  and 
confused?  Is  there  correct  linear  perspective?  What 
unique  accessories  are  there? 

Is  the  work  stately  and  dignified?  Does  it  suggest 
the  luxurious  or  the  ascetic  side  of  life? 

How  are  the  various  saints  distinguished?  From 
what  station  in  life  are  they?  Have  they  ideal  faces 
or  are  they  portraits?    (Note  the  resemblance  of  Sta. 
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Monica  to  Alvise  Vivarini's  Sta.  Chiara,  358.)  Are 
Madonna  and  the  Child  entitled  to  their  position  by 
their  beauty  and  character? 

Where  did  the  idea  of  the  child  musicians  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  originate?  What  is  the  artistic 
effect? 

GENERAL   -QUESTIONS    ON    NORTHERN    SCHOOLS. 

Which  artists  loved  human  beauty?  Which  were 
indifferent  to  it?  Was  this  really  indifference  or  want 
of  skill?  Has  any  painter  thus  far  been  studied  who 
did  not  represent  beauty  in  some  form — ^in  drapery, 
landscape,  or  goldsmith  accessories  if  not  in  the  human 
subjects? 

How  does  the  conception  of  Madonna  in  the  North 
Italian  schools  differ  from  the  Florentine?  Cf.  282, 
284,  193,  218.  Did  the  northern  artists  keep  pace 
with  the  Florentines?  If  not,  what  held  them  back? 
Were  they  in  any  respect  in  advance  of  the  Florentines? 
Did  their  art  develop  strongly  along  certain  distinct 
lines? 
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THE  DOUBLE  HIND  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 
Mary  Montague  Powers. 

The  traveler  who  wanders  through  the  beautiful 
arcades  of  the  Campo  Santo,  in  Pisa,  enclosing  its  peace- 
ful plot  of  sacred  soil,  its  greensward  now  allowed  to  lie 
undisturbed,  finds  painted  out  upon  the  walls,  not  only 
a  century's  history  of  art,  but  the  thought  and  beUef  of 
a  nation;  the  slow  accumula,tion  of  many  years,  here 
writ  in  characters  large  and  plain  for  the  instruction  and 
warning  of  all  who  pass. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  impulses  of  the  present- 
day  spectator  is  to  smile  as  he  stands  before  the  "Tri- 
umph of  Death"  with  its  crowd  of  angels  and  demons 
contending  over  the  body  of  the  fat  friar  whose  life  had 
evidently  been  none  too  exemplary  in  the  eyes  of  his 
critical  neighbors  of  the  laity,  and  the  little  new  souls, 
fresh  and  white,  being  taken  from  the  mouths  of  those 
whose  last  breath  passes  out  with  them.  The  need  ex- 
pressed in  this  as  in  many  other  pictures  of  the  period, 
that  the  living  should  be  constantly  reminded  of  the 
nearness  of  death,  has  passed  quite  beyond  the  modem 
horizon,  though  the  cruelty  of  Death,  who  cuts  down 
with  his  relentless  scjrthe  those  who  would  most  gladly 
live,  while  disregarding  the  entreaties  of  the  wretched, 
does  sometimes  appear  even  in  modem  pessimism.  The 
eye  following  then  the  flight  of  the  angels  of  joy  and 
doom  is  led  to  the  blazing  mountains,  to  whose  fiery 
caverns  the  imfortunate  victims  are  being  consigned, 
and  we  ttun  from  the  picture  with  the  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  if  this  be  a  jest,  it  is  but  a  sorry  one.    But 
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a  few  steps  farther,  however,  and  we  are  arrested  by  a 
still  more  gruesome  sight.  Here  sits  the  ruler  of  the 
nether  world  in  the  form  of  Moloch,  his  body  like  a 
furnace,  his  three  mouths  fed  constantly  with  the 
writhing  forms  of  the  cotidemned  whom  the  judgment 
angels  have  thrust  out  from  light,  while  in  endrding 
cauldrons  are  depicted  other  forms  of  torture  impossible 
for  the  modem  to  interpret. 

No  dim  mysterious  hell  is  here ;  no  shadow  hangs  over 
Charon  and  the  fateful  St3oc,  no  far  distance  of  time  or 
space  draws  its  merdful  veil  over  the  dread  possibilities 
of  the  future,  but  all  is  clear  and  vivid  before  our  eyes. 
For  the  unhappy  soul  remembering  the  many  things 
omitted  that  should  have  been  done,  the  countless  more 
done  that  should  not  have  been  done,  there  is  offered  no 
escape. 

Dante's  great  poem,  with  all  the  fertility  of  the  master 
mind  that  concdved  it,  was  no  invention.  The  poet 
has  but  taken  the  material  which  his  age  offered  him 
and  fusing  it  in  the  crudble  of  his  own  fiery  spirit  has 
sent  it  out  as  current  coin  to  pass  unchallenged  through 
long  years. 

Such  was  the  heritage  of  religion  which  the  mediaeval 
world  had  to  g^ve  to  the  new  Ufe  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  wdl-nigh  insuperable  obstades  which  such 
themes  presented  to  the  artist  are  readily  appredated. 
Ndther  heart  nor  hand  were  equal  to  the  task  of  depict- 
ing such  scenes,  and  the  labored  allegories,  such  as  the 
"Triumph  of  Death, "  or  ]>renzetti's  "Good  Govern- 
ment," were  far  too  complex  for  the  enjoyment  dther 
of  artist  of  beholder.  A  simpler  task  was  afforded  by  the 
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legends  of  the  saints,  painted  on  church  and  cloister 
wall,  telling  in  childish  fashion  the  incidents  of  their 
lives,  their  wonderful  miracles,  their  death  and  burial. 
The  Gospel  narrative  furnished  a  never  failing  source  of 
inspiration.  Yet  even  here  the  old  time  desire  to 
preach  a  sermon,  to  teach  a  lesson,  is  uppermost.  The 
popular  revival  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Madonna 
gave  to  the  painters  a  theme  which  their  growing  love 
for  the  beautiful  prepared  them  to  welcome  most  gladly. 
Here  the  claim  of  beauty  was  first  and  foremost,  yet 
still  restrained  and  chastened  by  reUgion.  In  no  mere 
physical  beauty  could  our  fifteenth  century  artist  in- 
d;ulge.  No  light-hearted  nymph  might  his  Madonna  be, 
as  Correggio  later  delighted  to  represent  her,  no  merely 
perfect  human  mother,  however  beautiful  she  might 
come  from  Raphael's  hand,  contented  these  early 
painters.  She  is  the  Mother  of  our  I/ord,  and  the  fore- 
boding of  the  great  sorrow  that  is  to  come  is  on  her 
heart  and  in  her  face.  The  spirit  of  mediaeval  rehgion 
was  stUl  with  art  and  her  votaries.  For  the  love  of  the 
Chturch  and  in  her  service  their  work  was  done. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  new  interest  had  arisen, 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  antique.  The  precious  things 
which  had  been  disregarded  and  mistreated  for  so  many 
years  now  came  to  their  own.  Greek  vases  that  had 
been  used  as  fonts  in  churches,  statues  that  had  served 
as  harbor  posts  for  fishing  boats,  were  reclaimed;  more 
than  that,  the  most  diligent  search  was  made  through- 
out Italy  for  buried  treasures,  and  with  rich  rewards. 
Still  more  eager  was  the  search  for  classic  manuscripts. 
The  house  of  the  Medici  kept  an  agent  constantly  busy 
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in  the  East  discovering  and  purchasing  them.  Greek 
scholars  were  as  much  in  demand  for  household  instruc- 
tors as  in  the  days  of  the  Empire  in  Rome.  Greek  and 
I^atin  classics  formed  the  table  talk  at  princely  banquets. 
Italian  poets,  not  content  even  with  modeling  their 
poems  on  classic  themes,  felt  it  necessary  themselves  to 
write  in  Latin  if  not  in  Greek,  esteeming  their  verses  in 
the  Italian  as  cheap  and  vulgar.  For  a  time,  at  least, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  had  joined  in  the  quest 
for  ancient  ideals. 

So  dominant  a  note  in  society  could  not  fail  to  have 
its  influence  upon  the  artists.  Not  only  was  it  a  direc- 
tion in  which  their  own  interest  would  naturally  turn, 
but  the  desires  of  their  patrons,  the  princes  whose  in- 
terest centered  more  in  the  classic  past  and  its  records 
and  remains  than  even  in  their  own  aggrandizement,  de- 
manded it. 

Few  lines  of  development  offer  a  more  fascinating 
study  than  this  of  the  dual  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  artists  of  the  early  Renaissance.  How  shall 
Art  reconcile  within  herself  these  ofttimes  conflicting 
claims?  How  shall  the  artist  serve  the  Church  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  pace  with  the  new  interests  —  the 
discoveries  —  the  delightful  suggestions  crowding  in 
upon  him? 

It  is  perhaps  because  it  is  the  problem  pressing  upon 
every  age  that  it  interests  us  so  irresistibly,  and  we  take 
as  it  were  a  personal  interest  in  each  new  solution. 

To  many  an  artist  the  problem  never  came.  Quietly 
he  spent  his  life  painting  out  upon  the  cloister  wall 
legends  of  saints  and  visions  of  Paradise  peopled  with 
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impossible  angels  and  Brothers  clad  in  the  garb  of  his 
patron  order. 

In  like  manner,  for  many  another  the  problenn never, 
existed.     Whether  it  was  Bible  story  or  classic  m3i;h,  it 
but  offered  him  one  more  opportimity  for  interesting, 
combinations  of  lines,  for  working  once  more  upon '  'this 
delightful  thing  —  perspective. " 

Others,  however,  would  gladly  show  us  how  well 
versed  they  are  in  the  popular  enthusiasm  of  the  day. 
Classic  architecture  is  introduced.  Thie  frieze  of  the 
temple  or  palace  is  hung  with  heavy  Roman  garlands 
upheld  by  children.  The  procession  of  the  Magi  winds 
toward  us  through  a  triumphal  arch.  The  manger  is  a 
classic  sarcophagus  with  its  Latins  inscription:  still  in-, 
tact.  Sculptured  bas-reliefs  form  the  decoration  of 
apartments  anything  but  classic  in  their  other  appoint- 
ments. These^  however,  are  but  accessories  which  the 
merest  craftsman  coidd  add  at  will.  Not  even  by  the 
most  servile  copying  of  classic  forms  c6uld  such  an  artist 
embody  the  classic  spirit,  and  too  often  he  has  lost  com- 
pletely the  precious  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  the  sin- 
cerity of  mediseval  religion. 

Such  we  feel  was  the  experience  of  an  artist  like 
Pilippino  Ifippi,  whose  earlier  works  are  full  of  the 
beauty  and  sincerity  of  an  earlier  art,  refined  and 
coming  to  perfection.  I/ater  in  life,  jHlelding  to  the 
unreasoning  demand  for  an  erudition  which  he  did  not 
possess,  he  still  paints  saints  and  miracles,  but  loads 
his  walls  and  canvases  with  masses  of  detail  brought  to- 
gether from  most  varied  sources,  and  produces  an 
architecture  the  like  of  which  the  world  fortunately 
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never  saw  erected,  while  ia  like  manner  the  spaces  are 
crowded  with  life  and  frantic  emotion  as  hollow  and 
insincere  as  the  pictured  temples  and  arches  about 
them. 

Not  thus  are  the  mediaeval  and  classic  spirit  to  be 
reconciled. 

Nor  was  it  an  easy  task  which  was  set  before  the 
fifteenth  century  painter.  It  was  a  new  and  imtrodd^n 
path  he  was  called  upon  to  follow.  For  his  brother, 
the  sculptor,  many  a  statue  and  bas-relief  existed,  even 
though  it  might  be  sadly  mutildted,  but  for  his  own 
art  all  that  had  ever  existed  was  practically  lost,  for  we 
must  remember  that  Pompeii,  almost  the  only  source 
of 'our -present  reminders  of  Greek  and  Roman  painting, 
was  at  that  time  so  completely  lost  as  to  be  absolutely 
forgotten  and  unknown.  Sculpture  too  had  its  own 
conventions  which  the  wise  painter  realised  could  offer 
him  but  little  guidance,  while  the  study~of  the  human 
form,  so  vital  an  element  in  Greek  art,  was  up  to  this 
time  almost  unknown. 

But  deeper  far  than  all  these  accidents  of  time  was 
the  spirit  which  the  artist  had  inherited  from  the 
immediate  past,  and  to  which  by  virtue  of  the  very 
soul  that  makes  him  a  poet  on  canvas  or  wall,  he  is 
more  susceptible  than  are  others.  Not  only  had  his 
revered  masters  painted  Heaven  and  Hell,  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  with  serious-minded  saints  on  eithier  hand,  the 
legends  of  favorite  saints,  or  allegories  and  abstractions 
of  the  monastic  life,  but  the  same  spirit  was  in  him  and 
not  at  once  could  he  free  himself  from  it. 
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Few  artists  reveal  what  SymondS  has  well  called 
'  'this  double  mind  of  the  Renaissance' '  as  has  Botticelli. 
The  tender  melancholy  of  his  Madonnas  is  familiar  to 
us  all.  We  love  them  the  better  that  they  are  not  blithe 
and  care-free,  that  something  of  the  mediaeval  sadness 
and  burden  still  clings  to  them. 

But  cpmmission  him  to  paint  a  Venus.  He  does  not 
shrink  from  the  task  a  moment.  We  feel  that  the 
poetry  of  that  beautiful  mj^h  in  which  she  is  repre- 
sented as  bom  from  the  waves  and  wafted  to  earth  by 
Zephyr's  breath  has  taken  ftill  possession  of  him,  that 
he  will  gladly  make  Venus  his  goddess  of  love  and 
beauty.  Full,  abounding  strength  and  vigor  she  ought 
to  have.  No  gentle  solicitude  for  humanity  was  in  her 
thought.  She  existed  but  to  be  worshiped,  and  with 
the  pride  of  rightful  possession  she  receives  our  homage. 
Such  is  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks.  Botticelli's 
Venus,  however,  floats  toward  us  over  the  waves  with 
all  the  timid  shrinking  of  a  schoolgirl.  Compare  her 
face  with  that  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  same  wistful, 
grieving  smile  is  there.  Not  an  tmhappy  face;  life  and 
love  have  their  own  compensations  for  the  problems 
they  bring;  but  to  the  Greeks  the  problem  did  not  exist. 
Here  this  strange  mingling  of  mediaeval  religion  and 
classic  culture  have  brought  it  to  the  foreground  and 
we  find  it  repeated  in  all  of  Botticelli's  work. 

Even  in  the  Calumny,  the  picture  in  which  he  strove 
most  diligently  to  reproduce  its  Greek  prototype,  we 
could  more  easily  believe  it  was  paiated  after  listening 
to  one  of  Savonarola's  impassioned  Lenten  appeals  to 
the  Florentines  to  live  justly  and  kindly  with  each 
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other,  to  forsake  evil  speaking  and  backbiting,  and 
turn  each  man  to  the  regeneration  of  his  own  sinful 
life,  than  that  he  was  copjdng  the  work  of  Apelles, 
transmitted  through  the  un-Christian  lips  of  Lucian. 
The  story  he  would  gladly  tell  us  is  full  of  classic  lore, 
but  the  words  are  those  of  Christian  life  and  thought. 

The  Allegory  of  Spring  brings  to  us  a  delicate  other- 
worldly beauty  all  its  own.  The  three  graceful  forms 
with  arms  entwined  are  sometimes  interpreted  as  the 
three  goddesses  awaiting  the  judgment  of  Paris.  The 
popular  name  of  the  "Three  Graces"  gives  far  more 
truly  their  real  character.  Christian  Graces  they  are, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  in  whom  live  no  thoughts  of 
personal  charm  or  beauty,  and  the  gentle  deity  who  pre- 
sides over  the  scene,  surely  she  will  tempt  to  none  save 
the  best  and  safest  paths  of  virtue. 

But  the  Uthe  form,  from  whose  lips  fall  the  abundant 
spring  blossoms,  and  her  roguish  would-be  captor,  the 
spirit  of  rain  and  wind,  remind  us  that  nymphs  and 
satyrs  still  people  the  woods,  that  life  is  still  gay  and 
care-free.  And  one  may  search  Greek  art  through  and 
through  to  find  more  evident  love  of  form  for  its  own 
sake,  more  delicate  arrangement  of  drapery  just 
because  the  lines  are  full  of  sensuous  beauty  than  in 
these  same  "Three  Graces." 

Not  alone  because  his  princely  patrons  chose  their 
own  subjects,  or  because  popular  enthusiasm  ran  riot 
over  ever)rthing  antique,  but  because  the  beauty  and 
the  poetry  of  the  older  life  and  art  found  a  true  and 
answering  echo  in  his  own  spirit  do  we  find  these 
themes  so  often  repeated.    And  yet  pervading  all  his 
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work  is  this  deKcate  aroma  as  of  the  faded  rose  petalsof 
that  earlier  Paradise  of  his  mediaeval  brothers,  who  like 
Fra  Angelico  completed  their  life  work  unruffled  by 
even  a  passing  eddy  of  the  great  classic  wave. 

A  still  strcHiger  example  of  the  popular  enthusiasm 
for  the  classic  shows  itself  in  the  work  of  Mantegna. 
The  triumphs  indulged  in  by  princes  and  popes  alike, 
whether  the  occasion  for  triumph  existed  or  not,  are 
reproduced  in  the  Triumph  of  Caesar  and  of  Scipio, 
affording  him  the  opportunity  to  lavish  upon  the 
canvas  Roman  standards  and  armor,  heads  of  god-^ 
desses,  triumphal  arches  and  chariots.  Even  in-  his 
reUgious  scenes,  like  those  of  the  History  of  St.  James 
in  the  church  of  the  Eremitani,;  the  Roman  soldier  in 
his  armor,  the  helmet  and  shield  which  the  roguish  boy 
compels  us  to  admire  and  the  elaborate  architectural 
forms  finished  with  consummate  skill>  so  force  them- 
selves upon  our  attention  that  it  is  only  with  an 
effort  that  we  can  appreciate  the  firm  yet  delicate 
touch  of  the  master  hand  in  the  powerful  character 
study  of  the  faces,  for  Mantegna  was  far  more  than  a 
mere  copier  of  classic  details.  The  sternness  of  the 
Roman  soldier,  the  martial  dang,  the  majesty  of 
Roman  law  pervade  his  work. 

His  stem-faced  saints  remind  us  of  Roman  senators 
and  matrons  —  but  J;hey  only  serve  to  emphasize  the 
more  the  delicate  beauty  and  tender  solicitude  of  the 
Madonna.  We  realize,  that  he  was  bound  •  by  the 
hardness  of  his  loved  statues  and  bronzes  till  much 
of  his  work  looks  as  if'  it  were  wrought  out  with, 
the  hammer  and  chisel  —  and  the  St.  George  stands 
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within  his  frame  like  an  exquisite  statuette.  The  classic 
has  almost  triumphed  —  and  yet  in  this  very  St. 
George  there  still  lingers  the  dreamy  mysticism  of  an 
earlier  day.  Surely  it  was  by  a  miracle  that  he  slew 
the  dragon,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  conflict  in  his  tran- 
quil face. 

lyater  artists  became  frankly,  freely  pagan  —  or  shall 
we  better  say  —  were  able  to  accept  beauty  from  every 
source,  and  without  sense  of  effort  or  conflict  blend  it 
into  a  consistent  whole.  Saints  and  goddesses,  sybils 
and  prophets  have  equal  rank,  and  are  spiritual  and 
worldly  by  turns.  Beauty  is  more  complete,  art  more 
perfect,  but  may  one  not  venture  to  think,  less  interest- 
ing than  in  the  earlier  days?  Our  hearts  go  out  to  these 
artists  who  take  us  so  naively  into  their  confidence  and 
show  us,  each  his  own  solution  of  the  problem  so  old  and 
yet  so  new  —  the  reconciliation  of  that  which  has  been 
with  that  which  shall  be. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MURANO. 

ANTONIO  VIVARINI  (Antonio  da  Mtirano).    d.  J470. 

JOHANNES  ALEMANNUS. 

BARTOEOMMEO  VIVARINI.    H.  I450-J499. 

ALVISE  (L«igO  VIVARINI.    FI.  I46J-J503. 

OUTUNB  FOR  STUDY. 

The  Venetian  School,  one  of  the  three  broad 
divisions  of  ItaUan  painting;  its  relation  to 
Byzantine  art;  its  two  branches — ^  School  of 
Murano,  ^  the  movement  led  by  the  Bellini ; 
threads  of  iafluence  uniting  the  Venetian, 
Paduan,  and  Umbrian  schools. 

Venetian  painters  and  mosaicists  of  the  four- 
teenth and  early  fifteenth  centuries;  impetus 
given  to  painting  by  the  visit  of  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  and  Pisanello;  compare  with  con- 
temporary Tuscan  art. 

The  Muranese  and  their  varied  artistic  industries. 

Antonio'  Vivarini — ^his  independent  work;  the 
great  altarpieces  painted  in  company  with 
his  German  associate;  traits  of  the  School 
of  Cologne;  characteristics  of  this  early 
.  painting-r-gay  color,  use  of  stucco  and  gilding; 
compare  with  the  work  of  the  Sienese  and 
early  Florentines. 
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Antonio's  later  partner,  Bartolommeo  Viva- 
rini;  Bartolommeo' s  vigor,  originality,  ad- 
vance in  technique,  adoption  of  oil  medium; 
his  sympathy  with  the  theories  of  Squardone. 

Alvise  Vivarini's  partnership  with  Bartolom- 
meo; Alvise's  works  iu  the  Ducal  Palace, 
Venice;  significant  change  in  the  character  of 
his  paintings. 

Extinction  of  the  School  of  Murano  and  growth 
of  Bellinesque  influence;  survival  of  Muranese 
feeling  in  Alvise's  followers. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Origin  and  Rise  of  Venice. 

Murano  and  its  glass  industries — ^"enamels  and 
mosaics,  ''blown  glass;  family  monopoly  in 
arts  and  manufactures.     (Jarves.) 

Two  Latin  fathers  of  the  Church — St.  Jerome 
and  St.  Gregory. 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 
LORENZO  VENEZIANO. 

No.  322 — ^Amumciationt  detail  of  Ancona. 
Academy,  Venice. 
Tempera  on  wood:  figure  of  Virgin  about  2  ft.  in  height: 
painted  1371. 

Lorenzo  Veneziano  was  probably  an  advanced  painter  for  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  represents  the  transition  between  the 
old  Byzantine  style,  the  Gothic  tendencies  and  the  new  Flor- 
entine art.     Somewhat  earlier  but  partially  contemporary  with 
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him  were  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Orcagna,  the  Lorenzetti.  Not  until 
nearly  fifty  years  after  the  production  of  this  picture  did  Gen- 
tile da  Pabriano  and  Pisanello  paint  in  Venice. 

322  is  the  lower  central  panel  of  an  elaborate  ancona,  which  is 
divided  into  five  compartments;  each  compartment  comprises 
two  pictures,  one  above  the  other,  besides  a  quadrilobe  at  the 
base  containing  a  figurine;  the  pilasters  that  separate  the  com- 
partments are  also  painted  with  small  figures  of  saints. 

Recount  the  beauties  of  this  picture:  was  the  artist 
a  skilled  craftsman?  Was  he  sensitive  to  human 
beauty  and  grace?  Had  he  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
proportions  of  the  human  frame?  a  refined  apprecia- 
tion of  the  incident? 

Consider  his  limitations — do  his  figures  suggest  the 
bony  framework?  Does  the  drawing  of  the  hands  and 
neck  conform  to  nature?  Is  the  dove  correctly  fore- 
shortened? What  shortcomings  are  to  be  expected  at 
this  time?  Cf.  57,  69,  97,  108,  113;  notice  dates. 
Is  the  comparative  size  of  the  angel  a  convention  con- 
fined to  this  period? 

NoTg. — The  absurd  disparity  in  size  between  Madonna  and 
the  donor  and  the  helpless  representation  of  God  the  Father  need 
not  be  seriously  considered ;  their  inferiority  justifies  the  suspicion 
that  they  were  added  later  by  some  incompetent  hand. 

Had  the  artist  a  just  sense  of  decorative  fitness 
in  the  adaptation  of  his  design  to  the  frame?  in  sub- 
ordination of  the  richness  of  Madonna's  robe  and  of  the 
ornamental  pattern  on  the  halos? 

Are  all  of  these  Siense  quaUties?  Contemporary 
Florentine?  Do  the  defects  mar  one's  enjoyment  of 
the  picture?    If  all  the  painting  on  the  Ancona  was  of 
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equal  excellence  how  nearly  does  it  approach  Fra 
AngeUco,  115,  Bartolommeo  Vivarini,  329,  Crivelli,  348, 
349,  350? 

ANTONIO  VIVARINI. 

No.  325 — ^Adoration  of  the  King;:. 

Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin. 

Tempera  on  wood:  5  ft.  7i  in.  by  3  ft. 7  in. 

Painted  before  Antonio  had  taken  Johannes  Alemannus  into 
partnership.  Much  moulded  gesso  with  gold  embossing  is 
used  in  the  picture. 

Review  the  study  of  Sienese  and  Byzantine  art:  how 
does  this  picture  illustrate  their  spirit?  Trace  the 
influence  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano  and  Pisanello  in  com- 
position, attitudes,  costumes  and  animals;  cf.  112;  also 
Benozzo  GozzoU's  Journey  of  the  Magi,  160.  Is  325 
more  lifelike  than  112?  Do  the  angels  and  splendid 
accessories  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  picture? 
to  its  power  as  a  devotional  stimulus  ? 

Which  artist  is  more  successful  in  landscape?  in 
anrangement  of  the  pageant?  in  which  is  the  decora- 
tive idea  more  prominent?  Which  embodies  the  more 
advanced  artistic  theories? 

No.  328— Madonna  and  Child. 

Poldi-Pezzoli,  Milan. 

A  comparison  of  architectural  forms  and  of  draperies  suggests 
that  this  was  painted  at  a  period  subsequent  to  Antonio's  con- 
nection with  Johannes  Alemannus. 

Does  this  resemble  any  pictures  previously  studied? 
What  important  difference  between  this  and  Florentine 
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representations  of  the  subject?  Would  this  Madonna 
become  especially  dear  to  worshipers  ?  Does  she  realize 
the  importance  of  her  mission? 

What  peculiarities  in  the  hands?  Are  there  new 
elements  in  the  arrangement  and  representation  of 
drapery  ?  Is  the  position  of  the  angel's  wings  possible? 
or  decorative?  Were  such  pictures  as  this  and  327 
designed  for  devotional  or  decorative  purposes?  Is 
there  any  historical  or  ecclesiastical  reason  for  this? 

ANTONIO  and  JOHANNES  ALEMANNUS. 

No.  326 — Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 
S.  Pantaleone, Venice. 

Tempera  on  wood  with  gilded  relief  ornamentation:  8  ft.  1  in. 
by  5  ft.  6  in. :  dated,  1444. 

Painted  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Nail,  San,  Pantaleone. 
The  four  Evangelists  sit  at  at  the  base  of  the  throne;  at  the  left, 
St.  Jerome  as  Cardinal  carries  the  model  of  a  church;  beside  him 
is  St.  Gregory,  in  papal  costume,  bearing  his  symbol,  the  dove, 
on  his  shoulder. 

Where  is  the  event  supposed  to  take  place?  What 
suggested  this  arrangement?  What  is  the  office  of  the 
various  groups  of  heavenly  bodies  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  picture?  of  the  children  beneath  the  throne?  How 
are  the  four  most  prominent  figures  in  the  foregroimd 
identified?  Identify  as  many  as  possible  of  the  other 
saintly  personages. 

Does  the  picture  stir  the  imagination?  Does  it 
please  the  eye?  Study  the  heads  and  draperies.  Are 
the  same  methods,  the  same  sentiment  apparent  as  in 
325?     How   does   this   compare   with  contemporary 
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work  in  other  schools?    Is  the  difference  in  thought 
or  in  execution? 

No.  327 — SS.  Girolamo  and  Gregoriot  detail. 

Academy,  Venice. 

Tempera:  figm'es  life  size:  painted  1444. 

When  the  old  Scuola  Santa  Maria  della  Carita  was  converted 
into  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  this  picture  was  found  in  the 
same  room  where  it  now  hangs. 

As  in  326,  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Gregory  appear  with  appropriate 
costume  and  symbol.  St.  Gregory,  who  introduced  great 
reforms  into  the  church  in  the  sixth  century,  was  the  last 
pope  to  be  canonized:  his  dove,  standing  close  to  his  ear,  is  an 
allusion  to  the  story  of  his  secretary  that  the  Holy  Ghost  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  dove  on  his  shoulder,  while  he  was  dictating  his 
famous  homilies.  In  the  complete  picture  the  two  saints  stand 
at  the  left  of  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned.  (See  illustration, 
Kugler,  Italian  Schools,     v.  1.     297.) 

What  criticism  may  be  passed  on  the  proportions 
of  the  figures?  Have  perspective  rules  been  observed? 
Do  draperies  indicate  faithful  study  of  real  forms  and 
textures?  Compare  treatment  of  halos  with  other 
painters:  are  they  a  disturbing  element  as  used  here? 
Where  else  has  this  style  of  architectture  been  seen? 
Was  the  motive  of  this  painting  symbolism,  history, 
or  character  study?  Is  there  any  suggestion  of  North- 
em  influence?  of  Byzantine? 

Do  the  same  traits  prevail  in  these  four  pictures? 
Is  any  other  method  of  treatment,  are  any  other  ele- 
ments discernible  than  have  hitherto  been  seen  in 
Italian   paintings  ?      Were   these   artists   scientific  ? 
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classical  scholars?     Were  they  inspired  by  a  single- 
hearted  love  of  painting? 

BARTOLOMMEO  VIVARINI. 

No.  329— St.  Mark  with  Four  Saints. 
Frari,  Venice. 

Oil  on  wood :  center  panel,  4  ft.  10  in.  by  1  ft.  9  in. ;  the  paintings 
are  in  their  original  fine  frame;  date;  1474. 

Formerly  in  the  chapel  of  the  Cornaro  family,  now  in  the  left 
transept  of  the  chmch.  In  the  left  panel,  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Jerome:  right,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Nicholas  as  bishop.  In  this 
picture  is  none  of  the  gilded  reUef  that  characterized  earlier 
Muranese  paintings. 

Compare  this  work  with  Antonio's.  Is  there  a 
change  toward  naturahsm?  What  significance  in  the 
different  style  of  throne  decoration?  Do  the 
heads  suggest  any  outside  influence?  Is  beauty  sacri- 
ficed? Was  the  pictture  painted  in  a  simple,  de- 
vout temper? 

Do  the  folds  of  the  drapery  indicate  dry  or  wet  cloth? 
Is  there  any  precedent  for  the  practice  thus  suggested? 

Is  this  the  earliest  appearance  of  musical  angels  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne? 

Do  the  pictures  detach  themselves  as  much  as  could 
be  desired  from  their  ornamental  environment?  Do 
the  large  forms  of  the  frame  make  the  figures  of  the 
saints  insignificant?  Account  for  this  result.  Is  the 
general  impression  that  of  vigorous  drawing,  move- 
ment, characterization?    Would  Antonio  have  beai 
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capable  of  such  work  as  this?    How  much  of  Antonio's 
style  persists?    What  was  Bartolommeo's  gain? 

NoTS. — Constantly  compare  dates.  Ascertain  the  status 
at  a  given  period  of  the  various  contemporaneous  schools  of 
artists.  Decide  whether  any  individual  artist  was  constructive 
— i.  e.,  discovered  or  invented  new  conceptions,  new  forms,  new 
methods  of  treatment;  or  whether  he  was  merely  a  follower  of 
more  progressive  men;  or,  if  bound  by  devotion  to  tradition, 
whether  his  art  was  a  degenerate  form  of  the  traditional,  or  how 
far  he  modified  the  traditional  by  the  science,  learning,  and  refine^ 
ment  prevalent  in  his  day.  Ascertain  the  relation  of  the  artist 
to  his  school  and  of  each  school  to  other  schools. 

AU  this  will  be  revealed  by  study  of  the  pictures. 

ALVISE  VIVARINI. 

No.  355 — ^Madonna  wfth  Sfx  Saints. 

Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin. 

Oil  on  wood;  figures  life  size. 

Probably  the  picture  painted,  1501,  for  an  altar  in  the  sup- 
pressed church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Battuli,  Belluno.  On  the 
left  of  the  throne  are  SS.  George,  Peter,  and  Catherine  of 
Alexandria;  on  the  right  SS.  Sebastian,  Jerome,  and  Mary 
Magdalen. 

Is  there  any  trace  of  the  distinctive  traits  of  the 
Muranese?  Wherein  has  Alvise  advanced?  Compare 
with  the  work  of  Giovaimi  Bellini:  what  general  re- 
semblances are  there?    How  fundamental  are  they? 

Cf.  321.  Which  is  the  broadest,  the  best-spaced 
arrangement?  In  which  are  lights  and  darks  more 
intelligently   massed?    In   which   is   the   perspective 
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problem  most  intricate?    How  may  the  resemblance 
be  accotmted  for? 
What  were  Alvise's  limitations? 

No.  356 — Santa  Qiiara  (Claire  or  Clara). 
Academy,  Venice. 

On  wood:  4  ft.  10  in.  by  1  ft.  2  in.:  painted. probably  between. 
1490  and  1493. 

This,  with  a  companion  piece,  was  from  a  small  altar  in.  the 
suppressed  church  of  Santa  Maria  Daniele. 

Read  the  story  of  St.  Claire.  Does  the  picture  sugr 
gest  a  saint  or  a  patrician?  a  quiet,  monotonous 
cloister  life  or  one  of  large  responsibility?  a  portrait 
or  an  idealization?  Compare  with  female  saints  in 
321:  does  this  throw  any  light  upon  the  last  question? 
Compare  with  notable  character  studies  and  portraits — 
353,  344,  287,  230,  206,  174.  What  rank  does  this 
take? 

Is  the  picture  consistent — ^i.  e.,  do  the  attitude,  the 
hands,  the  drapery,  carry  on  the  character  idea  sug- 
gested by  the  face?  Are  the  symbols  well  composed? 
Note  that  the  picture  is  not  weakened  by  the  jux- 
taposition of  the  heavy,  strongly  defined  forms  of  the 
frame;  recall  a  similar  effect  in  329.  What  does  this 
suggest  regarding  the  Byzantine  training  of  the  early 
Venetian  painters? 
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THE  BELLINI:  tlieir  leadership  of  VenetSan  painting. 
JA(X)PO  BELLINI.    I400?-l«4? 
GENTILE  BELLINI.    I426?-I507. 
GIOVANNI  BELLINI.    J428-J5J6. 

OUTlvINE  JOfi  STUDY. 

Color  the  dominant  note  of  Venetian  painting; 
subordination  of  line ;  lack  of  interest  in  classic 
learning  amongst  fifteenth  century  Venetians; 
rarity  of  historical  compositions;  Santa  Con- 
versazione; absence  of  fresco  in  Venetian  art. 

What  the  Venetian  School  owes  to  Jacopo 
Bellini;  his  life  in  Florence;  connection  with 
Gentile  da  Fabriano;  contemporary  artists 
in  Verona  and  Padua;  Donatello's  vogue  in 
North  Italy  and  its  influence  on  painting; 
Jacopo's  sketch-book — its  value  as  a  record 
of  the  status  of  art  at  that  time. 

Early  training  of  the  Bellini  brothers;  traits 
common  to  them  and  Mantegna;  each  broth- 
er's special  line  of  development. 

Gentile — ^his  technical  accomplishment ;  his  con- 
servatism; paintings  for  the  Ducal  Palace; 
his  visit  to  Constantinople  and  its  results; 
interest  in  architectural  and  historical  sub- 
jects; his  great  pageant  pictures. 

Giovanni — ^the  real  head  of  the  Venetian  School ; 
his  long  period  of  activity;  progressive  spirit 
and  uninterrupted  development;  his  complete 
mastery  of  technical  problems. 
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Giovanni's  work  in  the  churches  of  Venice; 
harmony*  between  his  compositions  and  their 
architectural  environment;  hia^piritual  power 
in  religious  painting. 

Portraits  of  the  Doges  and  incidents  from  Vene- 
tian history  painted  for  the  Ducal  Palace; 
noble  quality, o£. his  portraiture. 

The  perfect  balance  of  Giovanni's  character; 
his  sense  of  artistic  propriety;  serene  and 
happy  temper  of  his  painted  personages;  the 
g^ravity  and  unfailing  charm,  of  his  Madonnas. 

Confusion  of  Giovamni's  early  work  with  Man- 
tegna's;  attributions  to  him  of  the  work  of 
his  pupils  and  imitators;  the  new  note  struck 
by  him  that  was  emphasized,  by  Giorgione 
and  later  Venetian  painters. 


TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Venice — ^its  romantic  quality;  its  witchery  of 
color;  similarity  of  conditions  in  Venice 
and  Holland. 

Connection  between  Venice  and  Byzantium, 
"commerce,  ''wars. 

The  D-oge;  the  "Marriage  of  the  Sea." 

Interest  of  ItaUans  in  the  Turks. 

Famous  artist  famihes. 

Musical  instruments  in  ItaUan  pictures.  (Month- 
ly Review.   London.  June,  1902.) 

Albrecht  Diirer  in.  Venice. 
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JACOPO  BELLINI. 

No.  323 — Aimunciation. 

No.  324 — ^Pegasos. 

*  Louvre,  Paris. 

Drawings  illtctrating  the  advance  made  in  North  Italian 
schools  in  perspective,  in"  the  rendering  of  human  and  equine 
forms  and  in  the  feeling  for  ornamental  line;  even  the  nails 
in  the  shoes  of  Pegasus  contribute  to  the  ornamental  effect. 

While  these  sketches  are  mere,  records  of  study  and 
experiment  and  should  not  be  considered  as  seriously 
and  eichaustively  as  finished  paintings,  yet  they  are 
significant  indications  of  the  artist's  preoccupations 
at  various  times,  of  the  trend  of  his  instructions  to  his 
pupils  and  of  what  he  was  able  to  do  when  his  fancy 
was  unhampered. 

Can  good  artistic  results  be  obtained  when  human 
forms  are  drawn  in  correct  proportion  to  imposing 
architecture?  Compare  Gentile's  pageant  pictures, 
330,  333.  What  artistic  license  is  justifiable,  even 
admirable  in  this  connection?  Cf.  Melozzo  da  Fqrli, 
244,  Perugino,  267.  If  the  piazza  in  323  were  filled 
with  people,  of  such  relative  size  as  indicated  in  the 
sketch,  would  the  building  be  the  chief  interest? 
Cf.  Crivelli,  352.  Can  it  ever  compete  with  human 
interest  as  a  legitimate  object  in  art?  Can  the  same 
answer  be  applied  to  landscape?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference? 

In  324  are  the  man  and  the  animal  soundly  con- 
structed?   Is    movement    skilfully    represented?    Is 
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the  full  meaning  of  the  myth  extracted?  Which  pre- 
dominates—the grotesque  or  the  beautiful?  What 
is  Jacopo's  artistic  standing? 

GENTILE  BELLINI. 

No.  330 — Procession  in  Piazza  San  Marco. 

Academy,  Venice. 
Canvas:  24  ft.  1  in.  by  11  ft.  8  in.:  date,  1496. 
A  votive  picture  painted  for  Jacopo  di  Salis,  and  intended  for 
the  entrance  hall  of  Scuola  di  San  Giovanni  Evangelista^  Venice, 
where  was  enshrined  a  relic  of  the  Holy  Cross.  It  is  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  Piazza  San  Marco  in  that  day  and  of  the 
ceremonial.  The  Reliquary  is  borne  -under  a  canopy,  in  the 
foreground:  behind  it  kneels  Jacopo  di  Salis,  who  made  a  vow 
to  the  Holy  Cross  in  consideration  of  the  recovery  of  his  son 
from  illness.  The  facade  of  the  Basilica  of  San  Marco  shows  the 
ancient  mosaics  before  their  alteration.  The  picture  is  important 
as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  paintings  executed  by  Gentile  for 
the  Council  Hall  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  destroyed  by  the  fire 
of  1577. 

No.  333 — ^Preaching  of  St.  Mark  at  Alexandria. 

Brera,  Milan. 
Canvas:  figures  about  one  third  the  size  of  life. 
Commissioned,  1506,  for  Scuola  di  San  Marco,  Venice;  left  un- 
finished at  Gentile's  death,  it  was  completed  by  his  brother 
Giovanni  in  1507.    Notwithstanding  the  advanced  age  of  the 
artists  this  painting  shows  undiminished  power  and  delicacy. 

Are  the  figures  full  of  life  and  movement?  Is  the 
composition  easy  or  hampered?  subtle  or  stately? 
How  is  monotony  prevented?  Has  the  artist  avoided 
the  haphazard  and  spotted  effect  often  resulting  from 
groups  lilce  these? 
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What  suggested  the  architecture  in  333?  What 
features  were  added  to  promote  the  Oriental  character 
of  the  scene?  Is  it  a  consistent  representation?  Does 
it  indicate  that  either  of  the  painters  had  visited  Alex- 
andria? 

Are  these  pictures  chiefly  valuable  as  records  of 
contemporary  conditions?  What  qualities  have  they 
that  recommend  them  to  our  admiration  as  works  of 
art? 

In  which  of  the  two  pictures  is  the  composition  more 
simple?  In  which  the  more  pictorial?  Which  is  the 
most  atmospheric?  In  which  is  more  graceful  line? 
a  more  pleasing  distribution  of  lights  and  darks?  Which, 
in  general,  shows  the  more  practiced  hand,  the  broader 
conception  of  art? 

No.  332 — ^Portrait  of  Saltan  Mahomet. 

Layard  Collection,  Venice. 

Canvas:  somewhat  under  life  size;  painted  1480. 
The  face  is  a  marvel  of  enamel-like  execution^  elsewhere  the 
picture  has  been  repainted  and  the  fur  collar  is  new.  It  was  re- 
garded in  its  day  as  "a  marvelous  portrait";  but  the  Moham- 
medan prejudice  against  the  representation  of  living  things 
suggests  that  Gentile  may  not  have  been  permitted  to  paint  it  at 
court  and  that  it  may  have  been  drawn  from  memory. 

Where  is  the  Sultan  posed?  Does  it  seem  probable 
that  the  setting  was  in  actual  existence?  Is  the  style 
of  ornament  oriental,  classic,  renaissance? 

Does  the  figure  make  an  impression  of  physical 
vigor,  alertness?  Is  the  face  that  of  an  energetic,  war- 
Uke   despot?    What   character  is   suggested   by  it? 
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What  is  this  Sultan's  reputation?    Why  does  not 
the  head  seem  a  faithful  study  from  life? 

No.  331 — Portrait  of  Doge  Loreclano. 

Lochis  Collection,  Carrara  Gallery,  Bergamo. 

Oil  on  wood:  nearly  life  size. 

One  of  several  portraits  formerly  ascribed  to  Gentile.    This  is 

now  attributed  to  Catena:  there   are  replicas   in  Venice  and 

Dresden. 

Does  this  suggest  the  ruler  of  a  wealthy  republic, 
or  an  anchorite?  Has  it  the  air  of  a  courtier?  of  a  man 
of  affairs?    Is  the  character  forcibly  suggested? 

Is  the  head  well  constructed,  fully  modeled,  rotmd? 
Was  the  artist  interested  in  textures?  Is  the  back- 
ground artistic,  atmospheric?  What  does  the  picture 
need  to  give  it  charm  and  power?    Cf.  344. 

GIOVANNI  BELLINI. 

No.  334 — The  Dead  Christ,  with  Madonna  and  St.  John; 

Brera,  Milan. 
'Tempera  on  wood:    figures  life  size.      Painted  about  1460, 
during  the  artist's  Mantegnesque  period. 

Is  this  a  realistic  representation  of  the  fact  of  death? 
Cf.  310.  Is  the  subject  equally  difficult  in  these  two 
pictures? 

Is  emotion  over- wrought?  Is  this  an  ideal  repre- 
sentation of  the  sorrowing  mother?  Does  beauty  add 
to  the  pathos  of  grief?  Cf.  269.  Why  is  the  apostle's 
mouth  open?  Is  this  a  defect?  Altogether  is  the 
apostle  as  successfully  depicted  as  the  mother? 

Is  the  background  in  harmony  with  the  event  or 
does  it  lead  attention  away  from  the  profound  sadness? 
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Which  is  the  most  efficient  way  to  deepen  an  emotional 
impression? 

Have  the  forms  solidity — i.  e.,  depth  and  round- 
ness? Have  the  uncovered  portions  the  character  of 
flesh?  Cf.  340.  Why  should  the  hair  of  Christ  and 
of  the  apostle  be  painted  so  differently?.  Where  may 
Paduan  influence  be  seen  in  this  picture?  (Consider 
its  spiritual  content,  conception,  modeling,  draperies, 
landscape.) 

No.  335 — ^Madonna,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  George. 

Academy,  Venice. 
Oil  on  wood:  2  ft.  9  in.  by  2  ft. :  painted  1487. 

No.  340 — ^Madonna  of  the  Trees. 

Academy,  Venice. 

Oil  on  wood:  2  ft.  4  in.  by  1  ft.  7  in. :  dated  1487. 
These  two  small  pictures,  painted  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
are  remarkable  for  breadth  of  light  and  shade.     Notice  that 
Madonna  and  Child  in  both  pictures  are  the  same  in  pose  and 
type. 

What  opporttmities  does  the  painting  of  armor  offer 
the  artist?  How  has  Giovanmi  used  them?  Is  the 
armor  obtrusive?  Analyze  the  two  saints:  are  both 
bold,  decided  men  of  action?  Does  St.  George  depend 
upon  his  armor  to  prove  his  warrior  character?  Why 
does  St.  Paul  carry  a  sword? 

Study  the  evolution  of  Madonna  and  Child :  define 
the  change  in  expression.  Is  Madonna  in  340  haughty 
or  sad?    Is  her  face  indicative  of  deep  experience,  or 
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capability  of  it  ?  Is  it  filled  with  foreboding  or  ecstacy  ? 
Has  it  greater  spiritual  or  physical  beauty? 

What  significance,  traditional  or  doctrinal,  has  the 
mother's  attitude  toward  the  child? 

Are  faults  in  drawing  the  same  in  both  pictures? 
Do  they  disappear  in  Giovanni's  later  work?  Cf.  342, 
341.  How  does  Madonna's  dress  compare  with  Flor- 
entine costume?  with  Umbrian?  What  would  be  the 
effect  if  the  drapery  back  of  Madonna's  head  were 
removed  or  carried  entirely  across  the  background? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  glimpses  of  landscape? 

No.  342 — ^Mary  Magdalene «  detail. 

Academy,  Venice. 

The  group  from  which  this  lovely  head  is  taken  comprises 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Catherine  and  the  Magdalen. 
It  is  a  panel,  3  ft.  4  in.  by  1  ft.  9  In.,  painted  in  oil  and  its  draw- 
ing places  it  among  Giovanni's  mature  works. 

'Does  this  emphasize  one  phase  of  the  Magdalen's 
development  at  the  expense  of  a  successful  general 
characterization?  Is  the  latter  possible  to  one  of 
her  widely  differing  experiences?  Does  art  better 
fulfil  its  mission  by  giving  vivid  expression  to  one 
phase  of  emotion  or  one  incident,  without  attempting 
to  suggest  what  goes  before  or  after?  Are  such  ques- 
tions germane  to  art  interpretation? 

Is  the  penitential  mood  forcibly  suggested  here? 
Are  her  beauty  and  rich  jewels  necessary  aids  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  subject?  Cf.  209.  Which  better 
conveys  a  moral  lesson  ?    Which  is  more  legitimate  art  ? 
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A  GROUP  OF  IMPORTANT  ALTARPIECES. 
No.  338 — Madonna  between  Saints  t  triptych. 

No.  339— Detail  of  338. 
Frari,  Venice. 

On  wood:  figures  one  fourth  life  size:  painted  between  1485 
and  1488. 

In  the  left  panel,  St.  Nicholas  and  an  unidentified  saint;  in 
the  right,  St.  Benedict  with  St.  Bernard  in  the  background. 
The  picture  is  notable  for  highly  finished  detail  together  with  its 
broad  effect.  It  is  still  in  its  beautiful  old  frame,  the  architec- 
tural design  of  which  is  an  extension  of  the  architecture  in  the 
painting. 

No.  336 — ^Madonna,  Saints,  and  Doge  Barbarigo. 

S.  Pietro  Martire,  Murano. 
Oil  on  wood:  10  ft.  4  in.  by  6  ft.  6  in. :  painted  1488. 
The  Doge  is  introduced  by  St.  Mark;  St.  Augustine  stands 
on  the  other  side  of  Madonna.     The  Barbarigo  shield  is  on  the 
parapet  of  the  throne. 

The  picture  was  originally  in  the  Barbarigo  Palace,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  Doge  was  presented  to  the  Convent  Santa  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  Murano,  of  which  Barbarigo  had  been  Adminis- 
trator. 

No.  337 — ^Madonna  Enthroned  with  Four  Saints. 

No.  34J— Detail  of  337. 
San  Zaccaria,  Venice. 
Transferred  to  canvas:  figures  life  size:  completed  1505. 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Catherine  are  on  the  left  of  Madonna,  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Lucy  on  the  right.    The  design  of  the  pilasters 
and  capitals  that  enframe  the  niche  in  which  the  picture  is  placed 
is  repeated  in  the  architecture  of  the  picture,  enhancing  its  ap- 
parent size  and  depth.    The  painting  is  a  masterpiece  of  handling, 
and  the  "first  example  of  great  monumental  art  in  this  school." 
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What  is  Madonna's  mental  attitude  toward  the 
child  in  338,  339?  Has  the  artist  adhered  to  altar- 
piece  traditions — symmetry,  imemotionalism,  presen- 
tation of  the  child  as  an  object  of  worship,  calling  the 
spectator's  attention  by  look  or  gesture  to  some  point 
of  the  theme?  Does  that  necessarily  interfere  with 
freedom  of  treatment,  beauty  of  individuals,  sumptu- 
ous adjuncts?  Is  there  any  trace  of  archaism  in  this 
work?  Does  it  suggest  profotmd  or  subtle  feeling? 
Is  the  highest  art  an  expression  of  psychological  analy- 
sis? 

Do  the  pictures  owe  anything  to  their  framing? 
Is  the  proportion  of  figures  to  space  equally  pleasing 
in  side  panels  and  center?  What  purpose  do  the  little 
angels  fulfil  in  the  general  scheme? 

Study  336.  What  difficulties  had  the  artist  to  over- 
come in  connection  with  the  representation  of  Doge 
Barbarigo  in  the  pride  of  his  station?  Does  courtly 
decorum  war  against  religious  propriety?  Cf.  369.  Why 
should  the  angels  play  their  musical  instruments  at  the 
moment  of  introducing  the  Doge  ?  Explain  the  presence 
of  St.  Mark:  why  not  any  other  saint? 

Does  the  relation  of  Madonna  to  the  child  partake 
of  the  maternal  as  well  as  the  hieratic?  Is  either 
emphasized  more  than  the  other?  Has  Bellini  touched 
perfection  in  this  phase  of  art?  What  is  Madonna's 
mental  attitude  toward  the  worshipers?  Is  there 
unity  in  the  sentiment  of  the  picture? 

Are  these  all  types  of  unusual  nobility?  Does  any 
deficiency  or  eccentricity  of  drawing  mar  the  physical 
or  spiritual  beauty  of  the  Holy  Child? 
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Are  the  cherub-cloudlets  an  innovation?  Do  they 
add  spirituality?  Charm?  Do  they  enhance  the 
feeling  of  atmosphere? 

Does  the  emphasis  placed  on  vertical  lines  prevent  a 
flowing  ease  of  composition?  Are  variety  and  grace 
consonant  with  stateliness  and  seriousness?  Are  the 
detail  and  ornament  calculated  to  stimulate  interest 
and  pleasure?  Is  the  restraint  of  refined  taste  observa- 
ble in  all  particulars? 

How  are  the  saints  identified  in  337?  What  other 
ways  of  -  representing  St.  Jerome?  Which  is  the 
more  artistic?  What  general  character  is  given  by 
Giovanni  to  old  men?  Do  they  form  a  favorite  theme 
with  him? 

How  successful  has  the  artjst  been  in  conveying  a 
feeling  of  reality  in  space  and  architecture?  Is  the 
lamp  a  painted  adjunct  or  a  real  lamp?  Why  the 
horizontal  bar  connecting  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters? 
Has  any  other  artist,  thu§  far  examined,  carried  illu- 
sion as  far  as  Giovanni?  Is  this  in  the  interest  of  high 
ideals  of  art?  Are  such  artistic  artifices  as  significant 
massing  of  lights  or  darks,  leading  lines,  perspective 
diminutions,  etc.,  more  conspicuous  here  than  in 
other  pictures  by  Giovanni? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  Holy  Family  and 
a  Santa  Conversazione?  Is  there  anything  in  this 
group  of  important  altarpieces  to  remind  one  of  the 
work  of  the  Muranese?  What  are  the  arguments 
for  and  against  such  absolute  symmetry  as  Giovanni 
observes? 

What  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  angel  musicians? 
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Does  Giovanni's  Madonna  type  remain  essentially 
the  same?  If  there  is  a  change,  in  what  direction 
is  the  evolution?  In  these  altarpieces  does  the  artist 
appear  as  a  modem,  or  does  he  adhere  to  the  old  school 
of  thought  and  technique? 

No.  346 — Venos,  Queen  of  the  'World. 
Academy,  Venice. 
Panel:  height,  2  ft. 

No.  347 — Religious  AUegory. 
Uffizi,  Florence. 
These  small  panels,  dating  from  1488  or  1500,  are  painted  in 
a  slight,  decorative  manner  and  formed  part  of  a  cassone  or  chest. 
No.  346,  one  of  a  series  of  five  allegorical  subjects,  is  easily 
interpreted.  347  is,  on  the  contrary,  obscure:  the  following  is 
quoted  from  recent  writers:  The  Court  is  the  entrance  to 
Paradise,  its  gates  guarded  by  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  Virgin 
sits  enthroned  between  two  female  saints;  opposite  stand  SS. 
Sebastian  and  Job.  Souls  in  the  form  of  infants  shake  down  the 
fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life — ^the  fruit  forbidden  to  Adam  and  Eve 
but  permitted  to  those  who  have  accepted  the  salvation  of  which 
the  Mother  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  are  symbols,  and  who  have 
the  right  to  enter  Paradise. 

Is  the  sentiment  of  each  landscape  in  accord  with 
its  subject?  Is  there  similar  harmony  in  343?  What 
time  of  day  is  represented? 

Why  is  Venus  in  a  light,  fanciful  shallop?  What 
is  the  significance  of  the  children  in  the  water?  of  the 
piping  cherub?  the  globe? 

What  further  interpretation  suggested  by  the  aged 
and  the  youthful  saints,  the  crowned  maiden  and  her 
in  simple  attire?  the  centaur,  the  figure  in  the  cave, 
the  animals?  the  man  who  has  passed  the  gate? 
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What  difficulties  attend  an  allegorical  theme  that  do 
not  inhere  in  an  ecclesiastical?  Is  constraint  discern- 
ible in  arrangement  or  drawing?  Are  the  pictures  in- 
teresting only  because  of  their  intellectual  content. 

No.  344. — ^Portrait  of  Doge  Loredano. 
National  Gallary,  London. 

A  remarkable  portrait  and  the  only  one  known  by  Giovanni: 
painted  not  far  from  1500. 

Loredano  was  in  office  from  1501  to  1521,  and  under  his  able 
rule  Venice  was  one  of  the  great  world  powers. 

Does  this  man  worthily  stand  for  the  pride,  splendor, 
luxury  of  one  of  the  most  notable  commonwealths 
in  the  world's  history?  Would  this  face  be  appropriate 
for  the  head  of  a  religious  organization?  Does  the 
richness  of  the  ducal  robes  compete  in  interest  and 
attractiveness  with  the  face?  Might  it  do  so  in  real 
life?  What  effect  has  the  headdress  on  the  dignity 
of  the  subject? 

Cf.  188,  190,  255,  297.  Which  artist  has  treated 
his  subject  most  sympathetically?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  this  and  331?  between  this  and  332? 
does  a  similar  difference  exist  between  333  and  330? 

No.  343 — The  Baptism  of  Qirist. 
High  Altar,  S.  Corona,  Vicenza. 
Oil  on  wood:  figures  life  size. 
A  late  work  which  one  authority  dates  1501,  another  1510. 
Its  atmospheric  quality  has  been  impaired  by  cleaning. 

What  evidence  that  Christ  is  standing  in  the  water? 
Has  Giotto  suggested  any  points  neglected  in  this 
picture? 
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Are  the  character  suggestions  of  the  Father  and  of 
Christ  complete?  Has  the  Father  the  appearance  of 
an  entire  human  figure  foreshortened?  Does  the 
Baptist's  attitude  suggest  worship?  How  uniform 
is  the  conception  of  the  Baptist  in  art? 

How  do  these  attendants  differ  from  conventional 
angels  bearing  the  garments  of  Jesus  in  a  conventional 
manner  ?  Is  the  landscape  that  of  Judea  or  is  it  Italian  ? 
Has  it  anjd;hing  in  common  with  landscapes  by  Peru- 
gino? 

Is  this  a  work  of  superior  spiritual  insight?  Cf. 
62,   191,  431.    What  proofs  of  growing  naturaUsm? 

No.  345 — ^Two  Portraits. 

I/Ouvre,  Paris. 

Canvas. 

Traditionally,  the  brothers  Bellini,  but  comparison  with 
medals  proves  this  a  mistake.  The  attribution  of  the  painting 
to  Giovanni  or  Gentile  Bellini  has  been  withdrawn,  but  it  is 
assigned  with  much  probability  to  the  Bellini  school:  Cariani  and 
Catena  have  both  been  suggested. 

Note  the  treatment  of  the  hair  and  the  fur  collars. 
Why  is  the  outUne  of  the  caps  indistinguishable — 
what  effect  has  it  on  the  picture? 

Are  the  faces  sufficiently  modeled?  Is  detail  sug- 
gested? Have  any  instances  been  observed  in  previ- 
ous study  of  this  simple  massing  of  lights  and  darks 
combined  with  such  softness  of  contours  and  unde- 
fined edges  of  shadows?  Is  this  treatment  more  or 
less  Ufelike  than  297,  255,  145,  more  or  less  than  344, 
266,  206,  174?    Has  Giovanni  treated  light  and  shade 
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in  a  similar  manner?  What  resemblance  between 
this  picture  and  354,  344,  287?  Without  the  name 
of  any  artist  attached  might  one  think  this  a  Floren- 
tine or  Venetian  painting? 

GENERAIv    QUESTIONS    ON    GIOVANNI    BELWNI. 

In  what  order  can  the  growth  of  technical  freedom 
be  traced?  Is  there  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
conception  of  Madonna's  function?  In  which  pictures 
is  she  the  stately  Queen  of  Heaven?  In  which  the 
humble  earthly  guardian  of  the  divine  Child?  Are 
his  Madonnas  intellectual?  Do  they  betray  any 
trace  of  earthly  dross?    Are  they  super-refined? 

Compare  Giovanni  and  Mantegna:  was  Giovanni 
swayed  more  by  a  love  of  beauty?  Has  he  actually 
achieved  more  beauty?  Did  he  represent  more  detail 
in  modeling,  as  dimples  and  other  accidental  variations 
of  surface?  Is  his  composition  ever  confused  or  intri- 
cate— more  so  than  Mantegna's?  Is  his  work  as  con- 
sistent— i.  e.,  is  each  picture  governed  by  one  idea? 

Were  Giovanni's  compositions  spotty — i.  e.,  small 
masses  of  light  or  dark  scattered  about,  unrelated  to 
each  other?  Are  shadows  clearly  cut,  transparent 
and  delicate  throughout  his  pictures?  Are  ornamen- 
tal accessories  conspicuous  in  his  work?  Compare 
with  the  goldsmith  painters;  with  Melozzo  da  ForU. 

What  are  the  limitations  of  his  creative  ability? 
Had  he  originality,  imagination,  dramatic  power? 
What  were  his  technical  limitations — ^was  his  draughts- 
manship equal  to  any  demand  he  made  upon  it?  Was 
his  taste  ever  at  fault?  Was  he  a  worthy  exponent 
of  the  best  in  Venetian  life  and  character? 
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Xes0on  27. 

TWO  VENETIAN  ARTISTS  WHO  OCCUPY  UNIQUE 
POSITIONS. 

VITTORE  CARPACaO  (Scarpaccia).    H.  1490-1522. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Carpaccio's   marked   individuality;   derivation 

of  his  style  from  Gentile  Bellini. 
A  facile  illustrator  of  Church  legend;  series  of 

scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Ursula;  series  from 

the  History  of  the  Cross;  the  frieze  of  San 

Giorgio  degli  Schiavone. 
Interesting  quality  of  his  altarpieces;  naivete 

and  peculiar  charm  of  his  feminine  types. 
His  work  for  the  Ducal  Palace. 
Carpacdo  a  gemre  painter — ^his  homely  realism, 

quaiintness  and  attention  to  minor  details; 

the  quality  of  his  landscapes;  his  works  as 

chronicles  of  contemporary  architecture  and 

costume. 
Ruskin's  estimate  of  Carpacdo. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

•Treatment  of  the  Pageant  by  Venetian  painters, 
Memling's  shrine  of  S:t.  Ursula,  in  Bruges. 
The  Scuole  of  Venice  (Mutual  Aid  Sodeties). 
The  littie  musidans  of  Venetian  painters  com- 
pared with  the  angels  of  Florentine  art. 
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questions  on  special  pictures. 

No.  360 — St.  Ursula's  Dream. 
8  ft.  9  in.  by  8  ft.  7  in. 

No.  361 — The  English  Ambassadors  received  by  their  King, 

17  ft.  1  in.  by  9  ft.  7  in. 

Academy,  Venice. 

Both  of  these  paintings,  in  oil  on  canvas,  were  executed  about 
1495.  They  belong  to  a  cycle  of  nine  pictures  commissioned 
for  the  Scuola  di  Saint  Ursula,  Venice  (now  suppressed).  The 
Scuola  was  founded  1300  and  dedicated  to  the  All-Powerful  and 
to  the  Virgin,  together  with  several  saints  besides  the  one  whose 
name  it  bore.  Ursula  was  a  youthful  Christian  princess  of 
Brittany  who  was  vowed  to  perpetual  virginity  and  who  had 
been  commanded  in  a  dream  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
shrines  of  Rome.  By  reason  of  her  extraordinary  beauty, 
learning,  and  virtues  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  many  princes, 
among  them  Conon,  son  of  the  pagan  King  of  England.  Doubt- 
less believing  that  she  might  make  numerous  converts  and  that 
thus  great  glory  would  accrue  to  her,  she  feigned  a  favorable  con- 
sideration of  his  suit,  sending  back  the  English  Ambassadors 
with  flattering  messages  coupled  with  the  conditions  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  perform  her  sacred  obligation,  the  pilgrim- 
age; that  she  might  be  provided  with  an  escort  of  eleven  thousand 
English  virgins;  and  that  Conon  should  be  baptized.  Nothing 
was  denied  her.  She  and  her  virgins  sailed  around  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  up  the  river  to  Basle,  continuing  the  journey  across 
the  Alps  and  down  through  Italy  to  Rome.  There  she  was 
blessed  by  the  Pope  and  met  by  Conon,  who,  become  si  Christian 
convert,  no  longer  desired  to  espouse  the  bride  of  Christ.  On 
their  rettun,  the  company  was  augmented  by  Conon,  the  Pope 
and  their  followers.  At  Cologne,  according  to  a  revelation 
previously  made  to  Ursula,  all  met  a  glorious  martydom  at  the 
hands  of  the  Huns. 
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360 :  What  is  the  first  impression  received  from  this 
picture — its  spiritual  meaning,  the  beauty  of  simphcity, 
homely  realism,  or  its  resemblance  to  the  fashion  of 
our  day? 

Is  its  simplicity  in  keeping  with  the  state  of  a  King's 
daughter?  Is  it  significant  of  the  singleness  and 
purity  of  the  maiden's  purpose?  In  what  various 
ways  is  her  character  indicated? 

Is  her  sleep  natural?  In  how  far  is  this  a  satis- 
factory representation  of  a  heavenly  vision?  What 
has  the  angel  in  its  hand?  Is  there  any  indication  of 
the  artist's  chief  interest?  Has  he  placed  emphasis 
upon  his  skill  in  drawing,  perspective,  effects  of  light, 
etc.?  Which  of  the  first  impressions  fade  away  after 
examination  of  the  picture? 

Is  the  meaning  of  361  self  evident?  Where  does 
the  scene  take  place?  Has  the  artist  attempted  to 
be  historically  correct? 

Do  the  people  take  a  Uvely  interest  in  the  event? 
Is  the  crowd  suggestive  of  a  great  number?  Cf.  274, 
333.  Is  the  middle  distance  properly  filled?  Cf.  259. 
Is  the  diminishing  of  figures  into  the  farthest  distance 
correctly  graduated?  Is  there  a  sense  of  air  and 
illimitable  space? 

Do  the  buildings  look  as  if  they  had  actually  existed? 
How  do  they  compare  with  Perugino's?  Which 
indicates  more  skill  and  artistic  feeling — ^this  or  330? 
What  was  the  artist's  motive — ^the  story,  the  pageant, 
the  local  scene  filled  with  life,  or  had  he  the  modem 
interest  in  air,  light,  and  space? 
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No.  365— St.  George  in  Combat  with  the  Dragon. 
S.  Giorgio  degli  Schiavone,  Venice. 

Oil  on  canvas:  11  ft.  8  in.  by  4  ft.  6  in. :  painted  between  1502 
and  1508. 

Oije  of  a  series  of  nine  canvases  which  form  a  frieze  around 
the  interior  of  the  small,  low-ceiled  chapel.  The  Scuola  di  San 
Giorgio  degli  Schiavone  was  a  charitable  foundation  established, 
1451,  by  Dalmatians  resident  in  Venice,  for  the  reUef  of  distressed 
seamen  of  their  own  nationality.  The  subjects  of  the  frieze  are 
taken  from  the  lives  of  the  Savior  and  the  patron  saints  of 
Dalmatia — George,  Jerome,  and  Tryphonius. 

Does  this  suggest  all  the  horror  of  the  legend?  Cf. 
299.  Does  Carpacdo's  impersonation  possess  more 
artistic  interest  than  Mantegna's?  How  does  it  com- 
pare with  Donatello's? 

Is  the  saint's  pose  calculated  to  withstand  a  shock? 
Is  movement  well  represented?  Is  that  possible 
with  incorrect  drawing?  Is  the  drawing  of  the  horse 
fatdty?  Has  the  animal  character?  Is  there  any- 
thing that  recalls  Paolo  Uccello? 

What  does  the  background  add  to  the  scene?  Has 
it  the  characteristics  of  Carpacdo's  other  landscapes? 

Why  does  the  arched  rock,  on  the  right,  appear  so 
often  in  Italian  picttures  of  this  period?  In  what  do 
the  charm  and  interest  of  the  picture  consist? 

No.  363 — ^Presentation  of  Christt  detail. 

No.  364— Angel  Playing  Late:  detail  of  363. 
Academy,  Venice. 
Oil:  figures  life  size:  date  1510. 
Paint-ed  for  San  Giobbe,  Venice,  un'der  the  stimulus  of  Gio- 
vanni Bellini's  important  altarpiece  in  the  same  church.    Simeon 
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is  on  the  right ;  on  the  left,  Anna  the  Prophetess  and  an  attendant 
bearing  the  purification  doves. 

NOTB. — A  Presentation  of  Christ  is  also  commonly  called 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  distinguishing  it  from  Presentation 
of  the  Virgin,  which  takes  place  in  the  portico  or  at  the  steps. 

Is  this  movement  or  arrested  movement?  Are 
there  any  anachronisms?  Have  any  of  the  faces  the 
air  of  portraits?  Which  are  ideal?  Compare  all  the 
representations  of  the  Christ-child  amongst  early 
Venetian  paintings :  which  is  the  most  successful? 

Why  do  the  little  musicians  charm  us  so?  What 
particular  excellences  embodied  in  the  one  with  the 
lute?  Is  it  less  conventional  than  its  fellows?  Is 
there  another  like  it  in  art?  Does  this  picture  bear 
traces  of  Giovanni  Bellini's  influence?  How  is  it 
unlike  Carpaccio's  work  in  general? 


No,  366 — ^Presentation  of  the  Virgin. 

Brera,  Milan. 

Oil  on  canvas:  4  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  1  in. :  painted  between  1510-1514. 

Is  this  the  traditional  mode  of  representation? 
Cf .  58,  79, 197.  Has  Carpaccio  lost  anything  of  Giotto's 
serious  nalvet6?  What  does  the  picture  gain  by  the 
richer  detail?  Which  is  the  more  devout,  the  more 
probable — Carpaccio's  or  Ghirlandajo's? 

Was  an  attempt  made,  in  architecture  and  costumes, 
to  properly  localize  the  event?  Are  other  accessories 
appropriate?    Is  drawing  anywhere  at  fault? 
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No.  362 — ^Meeting  of  Joachim,  and  Anna. 
Academy,  Venice. 
Oil  on  wood:  6  ft.  2  in.  by  5  ft.  6  in. :  date  1514. 
Painted  for  the  suppressed  church  of  San  Francesco,  Treviso. 
In  the  background  the  High  Priest  rejects  Joachim's  offering  at 
the  temple.     Louis  of  France  and  Ursula  are  the  attendant 
saints,  crowned  in  token  of  their  royal  birth. 

Which  of  the  groups  is  most  UfeHke?  Is  the  embrace 
of  Joachim  natural  and  hearty?  Can  any  adverse 
criticism  apply  to  his  figure?  Are  the  saints  interested 
spectators?  What  degree  of  sentiment,  of  pathos  has 
Carpaccio  infused  into  this  incident?  May  the  picture 
be  accepted  as  authority  on  the  subject?  Would  one 
like  to  have  it  hanging  on  the  wall?  Are  the  same 
tendencies  noted  here  as  in  363  ? 

Has  the  architecture  a  pleasing  relation  to  the  fore- 
grotmd  figures?  Has  Carpaccio  made  any  mistake 
in  that  respect?     (Study  all  his  pictures.) 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 

Was  Carpaccio's  taste  more  than  usually  correct? 
Is  the  sentiment  of  his  people  always  appropriate  to 
the  occasion?  Was  he  a  skilled  craftsman — are  there 
any  mistakes  in  figure  drawing,  perspective,  relative 
proportions  of  things?  is  his  composition  well  con- 
sidered?   Is  there  any  trace  of  archaism? 

Did  he  attend  strictly  to  the  main  purpose  of  his 
illustration,  or  did  he  introduce  irrelevant  figures 
or  details?    Are  his  types  refined? 

Was  he  dramatic?  Did  he  paint  for  the  sake  of  his 
subject,  or  for  the  sake  of  technique?  Why  is  he 
unique? 
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CARLO  C31IVELLI.     J430?-1495. 
OUTWNB  FOR  STUDY. 

Crivelli's  fidelity  to  the  traditions  of  the  old 
rdgime;  his  easily  recognized  peculiarities. 

The  form  of  altarpiece  called  Ancona;  decora- 
tive character  of  Crivelli'  s  art ;  his  careful  finish 
and  daintiness;  masterly  handling  of  tempera. 

Devotional  character  of  Crivelli's  themes;  the 
refinement  of  his  Madonnas. 

Crivelli's  country;  his  paintings  in  the  cities  of 
the  March  of  Ancona;  probability  of  his  con- 
tact with  painters  of  the  Umbrian  Appenines; 
traces  of  Umbrian  influence  in  his  later  work. 

TOPICS  POR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

The  Marches:  ^character  of  the  country ;  ''prin- 
cipal towns. 

The  effect  of  raised  and  gold-embossed  details 
in  painting;  cause  of  the  abandonment  of 
gold  as  an  adjunct  to  color. 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

Note. — ^All  of  Crivelli's  paintings  are  in  tempera. 

No.  350 — St.  Catherine  and  St.  Dominic:  details  of  altarpiece. 
National  Gallery,  London. 

Wood:  4  ft.  1  in.  by  1  ft.  4  in.:  painted  1476. 

From  an  ancona  of  thirteen  compartments,  disposed  in  three 
tiers.  The  lower  and  middle  tiers  once  formed  an  altarpiece  at 
San  Domenico  Ascoli;  the  panels  of  the  upper  tier  were  added 
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at  some  later  period  by  the  various  owners  of  the  altarpiece. 
St.  Catherine  and  St.  Dominic  are  at  the  right  of  the  central 
pane^,  lower  tier.  Much  of  Crivelli's  work  is  in  the  form  of  tall, 
narrow  panels. 

Examine  St.  Dominic — conception,  character-ex- 
pression, drawing  (notice  hands  particularly) :  is  any- 
thing wanting  to  a  wholly  satisfjmig  representation? 
Can  the  same  be  said  of  St.  Catherine?  Do  these  two 
ennoble  our  ideal  of  sainthood?  Are  the  painter's 
ideals  in  accord  with  the  historical  character  of  these 
saints?    Are  our  own  ideals  based  upon  history? 

Study  all  Crivelli's  pictures;  are  these  two  panels 
the  keynote?  Are  they  more  or  less  nature-studies? 
more  or  less  tmaffected?  Note  the  dates  of  the  pic- 
tures and  trace  his  evolution.  Why  was  it  in  the 
direction  of  artificiality? 

No.  349 — ^Madonna  with  SS.  Peter,  Dominic,  Peter  Martyr,  and 

Gimignano.    Triptych. 

Brera,  Milan. 

Wood:  7  ft.  3  in.  by  7  ft.  2  in.:  date  1482. 

Painted  for  San  Domenico,  Camerino.    St.  Peter  is  represented 

as  the  first  pope.     Ornaments  are  in  high  relief;  gold  ground. 

No.  351 — ^Madonna  and  Child,  with  Saints. 

Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin. 
Wood:  6  ft.  5  in.  by  6  ft;  3  in.:  date,  1487. 
Painted  for  the  church  of  Minor  Osservanti,  Fermo.  The 
Child  Jesus  gives  St.  Peter  the  Keys  in  the  presence  of  local  and 
Franciscan  saints.  Behind  St.  Peter  are  an  unidentified  Bishop, 
St.  Francis  and  a  Crusader  monk;  at  the  right  of  Madonna,  St. 
Louis  of  Toulouse,  holding  a  bishop's  mitre  and  crozier;  St. 
Bonaventura  as  bishop  and  St.  Bernardino  holding  a  reliquary 
containing  the  sacred  Blood. 
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No.  348 — ^Madonna  Enthroned. 

Brera,  Milan. 

Wood,  gold  background:  figures  nearly  life-size:  painted  1493. 
■  Originally  in  San  Domenico,  Camerino.     A  beautiful  example 
of  Crivelli's  perfected  style. 

What  is  the  first  consideration  when  one  looks  at 
these  pictures — ^the  devoutness  of  the  sacred  per- 
sonages or  the  splendor  of  their  robes  and  surround- 
ings? Is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  a  truly 
devout  representation  with  such  careful  attention  to 
elaborate  robes,  gold,  and  ornament? 

How  are  the  saints  identified?  Is  their  bearing  nat- 
ural and  dignified?  Has  the  artist  made  fine  character 
distinctions?  Is  the  Child  carefully  studied  from 
nature?  Does  Madonna  suggest  deep  spiritual  ex- 
perience? What  was  the  motive  in  suspending  a 
curtain  back  of  Madonna's  head  in  all  of  the  pictures? 

Wherein  has  Crivelli  shown  artistic  ability  ?  Wherein 
has  he  failed?  Are  there  any  serious  violations  of 
taste?  What  evidence  of  love  of  the  beautiful?  Has 
his  work  the  character  of  miniature? 

No.  352 — ^The  Annunciation. 

National  Gallery,  London. 

Wood:  6  ft.  10  in.  by  4  ft.  10  in.:  painted  about  1486. 
Executed  by  order  of  the  city  for  the  convent  of  the  Annun- 
ziata,  Ascoli,  in  commemoration  of  the  charter  of  1482,  which 
conferred  certain  prized  privileges  on  the  municipality.  The 
charter  was  obtained  through  the  intercession  of  Prospero 
Caffarelli,  Bishop  of  Ascoli,  and  was  received  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Annunciation:    therefore  that  day  was  observed,  after 
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that  year,  by  a  public  procession  to  the  church  of  the  Annunziata. 
The  inscription  at  the  base  of  the  picture,  "Libertas  Ecclesias- 
tica,"  was  the  phrase  used  to  describe  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  escutcheons  are  those  of  Caffarelli,  the  reigning  Pope, 
Innocent  VIII,  and  the  town  of  Ascoli. 

St.  Einidius,  patron  saint  of  Ascoli,  kneels  beside  the  angel, 
holding   a  model  of  the  town. 

Was  this  way  of  presenting  the  subject  original 
with  Crivelli?  Cf.  Jacopo  Bellini's  Annunciation,  323. 
What  decorative  elements  has  Crivelli  added  to  Jacopo' s 
design?  Does  this  look  Uke  a  street  in  an  ItaUan  city 
or  is  it  an  Oriental  scene?  Is  it  pure  fantasy  or  the 
copy  of  a  reality? 

Note  the  impression  of  a  general  movement  in  the 
air:  how  is  it  produced? 

Which  is  paramount — architectural  or  human  inter- 
est? What  dainty  and  maidenly  quaUties  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  Virgin  and  her  retreat?  Is  the  idea  of 
seclusion  made  prominent?  Is  it  a  glimpse  of  the  life 
of  an  Italian  maiden  of  the  period? 

Why  is  the  angel  arrayed  in  this  wondrous  fashion? 
Interpret  the  presence  and  attitude  of  St.  Emidius. 
Are  the  neighbors  aware  of  the  heavenly  visitants? 

Did  the  artist's  mind  dwell  devoutly  and  lovingly 
on  his  theme  or  is  this  an  expression  of  cleverness  and 
ostentation?-  Is  the  elaborate  and  exquisite  setting 
indicative  of  his  appreciation  of  the  precious  quaUty 
of  the  Virgin?    Is  this  Virgin  worthy  of  such  a  setting? 
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ANTONELLO  DA  MESSINA.    H.  I465-J493. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Condition  of  art  in  Southern  Italy  during  the 
early  Renaissance. 

Antonello's  early  contact  with  Flemish  art;  his 
agency  in  the  rapid  rise  to  popularity  of  oil 
painting  in  Italy. 

The  dramatic  conception  of  Antonello's  themes; 
his  draughtsmanship. 

Importance  of  his  portraits. 

The  change  wrought  in  Antonello's  style  by 
association  with  the  Venetians;  persistence 
of  certain  Flemish  traits;  reaHsm,  color  qual- 
ity, and  minute  finish  of  his  paintings. 

TOPICS   FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Technics  of  oil  painting. 
Flemish  influence  on  Itahan  art. 

JJUESTIONS   ON  SPECIAI,   PICTURES. 

No.  353 — II  CondottSere. 

Wood:  a  little  under  life  size:  executed  1475. 

Modeled  with  extreme  minuteness  and  perfection  and  painted 
with  an  enamel-like  surface  that  has  ensured  its  preservation. 

What  manner  of  man  is  this?    What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  name?    Is  the  picture  a  profoundly  sympathetic 
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reading  of  character?  Are  his  best  traits  brought 
out?  Is  it  probable  that  this  is  his  normal  mood  or  a 
particularly  strenuous  one?  Cf.  297.  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  spectacular  and  the  dramatic? 

Does  this  seem  alive?  Are  textures  suggested? 
Is  it  more  interesting  for  its  technique  or  as  a  study 
of  character? 

Cf.  345.  What  differences  in  treatment?  Which  is 
the  more  exact?  the  more  artistic?  Cf.  344,  287. 
What  different  r61es  would  these  men  fill?  Are  the 
differences  in  the  men  themselves  or  in  the  painters? 

No.  354 — Christ  bound  to  the  G>Itimn. 
Academy,  Venice. 
Wood:  1  ft.  3i  in.  by  11  in.:  painted  about  1476. 

Is  this  an  exalted  conception  of  a  suffering  Savior? 
Does  it  aim  to  present  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  side 
of  his  character?  Is  it  an  ignoble  type?  Would  that 
be  inconsistent  with  refined  treatment? 

Account  for  the  marked  difference  in  the  technical 
quality  of  these  two  pictures.  Have  they  any  traits 
in  common?  Does  354  resemble  345  in  manner?  Do 
these  pictures  indicate  ability  to  express  the  finer 
sentiments?  Do  they  place  Antonello  in  the  ranks 
of  great  painters? 
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CIMA  DA  CONEGLIANO  (Giovanni  Battista  Cijna). 
I460?-J5I7. 

OUTUNg  FOR  STUDY. 

Cima,  an  assistant  of  Giovanni  Bellini ;  a  painter 
of  sacred  subjects;  the  tranquil  temper  of  his 
compositions;  notable  altarpieces.  A  worker 
both  in  tempera  and  oil;  his  ability  as  a 
designer;  carefulness  in  detail  and  finish. 

The  scenery  of  Cima's  Friulian  birthplace  ex- 
hibited in  his  backgrounds;  atmospheric 
quality  of  his  paintings. 

Cima  especially  a  sufferer  from  falsified  attri- 
butions. 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

No.  357 — The  Incredulity  of  Thomas. 
Academy,  Venice. 
Wood:  6  ft.  9  in.  by  4  ft.  6  in. :  painted  early  in  sixteenth  century. 

From  the  suppressed  Scuola  di  Murari  (Masons),  a  Confra- 
ternity of  which  SS.  Thomas  and  Magnus  were  patron  saints. 
St.  Magnus  is  on  the  right.  One  of  the  most  important  Venetian 
paintings  of  its  period. 

What  effect  has  the  architectural  framework  on  the 
background? 

Is  Thomas  over-eager?  Is  his  action  rude  or  rever- 
ential ?  Did  the  artist  think  a  strong  contrast  necessary 
to  bring  into  prominence  the  calmness  and  dignity  of 
Jesus? 
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Do  these  persons  seem  to  be  portraits  or  careful 
studies  from  life  ?  Is  the  figure  of  Thomas,  beneath  his 
robes,  well  constructed?  Are  he  and  Jesus  of  correct 
and  elegant  proportions?  Is  the  garment  of  the  latter 
folded  and  held  in  a  natural  manner? 

Compare  the  mantle  of  St.  Magnus  with  that  of  St. 
Peter  in  349:  which  is  more  effective?  which  better 
suited  to  priestly  dignity?  Explain  the  ornament  on 
the  back  of  the  hand. 

Is  the  attention  of  the  participants  in  this  scene 
properly  centered?  Does  the  picture  gain  its  power 
from  its  character  study,  grouping,  pose  of  figures, 
transparent  atmosphere  or  wide  space?  Is  it  natural- 
istic at  the  expense  of  spiritual  content? 

No.  359— Madonna  and  Oiildj  detaU. 

Academy,  Venice. 

Oa  on  wood:  height  2  ft.  7  in.:  a  late  work. 

The  entire  picture  includes  John  the  Baptist  on  the  left,  St. 
Paul  on  the  right. 

Is  there  any  evidence  of  imitation  of  Giovanni 
Bellini's  Madonnas?  Has  Cima  improved  upon  his 
master  in  any  essentials?  Is  there  a  strong  character 
suggestion?    Is  the  sentiment  as  true,  as  profound? 

Is  the  Child  as  worshipful?  the  costumes  as  simple, 
as  appropriate?  Has  this  drapery  better  defined  tex- 
tures. Are  the  Child's  extremities  correct?  Do  Cima' s 
variations  constitute  an  improvement? 
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No.  358 — "Ecce  Homo. 

National  Gallery,  London. 

Under  life  size. 

This  marvelously  touching  picture  was  formerly  ascribed  to 
Giovanni  Bellini  and  its  attribution  is  still  somewhat  in  question. 

Cf.  354.  What  differences  in  the  crown  of  thorns, 
treatment  of  hair,  modeling?  Which  type  is  the 
stronger,  the  more  capable  of  suffering,  of  deep  feeling? 
In  definition  of  outlines  and  modeling  does  this  resemble 
344?  Has  this  peculiar  treatment  of  beard  and  hair 
been  seen  elsewhere? 

Are  vital  traits  in  Christ's  character  emphasized 
here?  Is  the  face  sentimental?  Cf.  357;  are  the  two 
impersonations  of  Christ  similar  in  type  or  treatment? 
Formulate  arguments  for  and  against  its  attribution 
to  Cima;  to  Bellini. 
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MARCO  BASAITI.    H.     I503-J52J. 

CATENA    (Vincenzio    di    Biagio;  also    called    Vincentios    de 
Tarvixio).    FI.     J495-J53I. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Basaiti — friend  and  pupil  of  Alvise  Vivarini; 
his  earnest  and  painstaking  work;  his  dry 
manner. 

The  free  interchange  of  artistic  ideas  and  in- 
ventions; difficulty  of  distinguishing  Basaiti's 
paintings  from  others  of  the  early  Venetian 
,  School. 

Catena — a  talented  painter  of  the  Bellini  School: 
his  reputation  in  portraiture;  authentic  altar- 
pieces. 

Pleasing  quality  of  Catena's  work;  his  clever- 
ness as  an  imitator;  ascription  of  his  paintings 
to  more  famous  artists. 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPBCIAI,  PICTURES. 

BASAITI. 
No.  367 — Calling  of  the  Sons  of  Zebedee. 
Academy,  Venice. 
Oil  on  wood:  14  ft.  9  in.  by  8  ft.  5  in.:  date,  1510. 
Painted  for  the  suppressed  church  of  Sant'  Andrea  della 
Certosa,  on  one  of  the  islands  near  Venice.     The  painting  has 
an  arched  top,  omitted  in  the  photograph.    The  scene  is  laid  on 
the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  in  the  middle  distance  are  the 
towers   of    Zabulon.     Christ    stands    between    SS.    Peter   and 
Andrew. 

Is  the  story  told  easily,  intelligibly?    Is  the  scene 
conceived  in  a  naturalistic  manner?    Are  all  details 
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conastent?  Did  the  artist  know  his  fisherfolk  and 
their  belongings  well? 

Do  the  figures  diminish  according  to  perspective 
rules?  Is  the  water  beyond  the  group  on  the  same 
level  as  that  in  which  the  foregroimd  boats  are  Ijdng? 
Where  is  the  spectator  supposed  to  be  standing — 
higher  than  the  group  or  on  a  level  with  them? 

Is  the  landscape  a  correct  copy  of  nature?  Is  it 
Oriental?  Cf.  347:  did  one  influence  the  other? 
In  which  are  the  people  more  prominent?  In  which 
is  the  background  more  elaborate?  In  which  is  the 
sentiment  deeper?    Is  any  art  principle  involved? 


CATENA. 

No.  368 — Madonna,  Child,  and  Saints. 

Museum,  Padua. 

Oil  on  wood:  an  early  work. 

A  presentation  of  the  Holy  Infant  to  Simeon.  At  one  time 
it  bore  the  spurious  signature  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  but  Catena's 
signature  was  discovered  when  the  picture  was  cleaned.  Pos- 
sibly a  copy  of  an  original  by  Bellini  painted  under  the  influence 
of  Mantegna.    Cf.  Mantegna's  Presentation,  308. 

Are  these  types  new?  Do  they  suggest  nationality, 
originality,  or  want  of  skiU?  Do  they  express  charac- 
ter? Is  the  decoration  of  the  priest's  robe  ecclesiasti- 
cal? 

What  are  the  merits  of  the  picture?  Do  they  indi- 
cate superior  ability  ?    Accoimt  for  the  defects. 
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No.  370— St.  Stephen. 

Brera,  Milan. 
Half  the  size  of  life. 
The  Saint  is  represented  in  priest's  vestments. 
Are  all  the  data  given  that  are  needed  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  Saint's  story?    Has  the  artist  at- 
tempted   to   realize    his  character?      To    produce  a 
naturalistic  or  symbolical  representation  ?    Does  the  lat- 
ter fulfil  the  essential  requirements  of  an  aid  to  devo- 
tional meditation?    Would  a  dramatic  representation 
be  a  hindrance? 

Interpret  the  ornamental  designs.  Does  the  picture 
display  roundness,  variety  of  textures,  play  of  light 
and  shadow?  Does  it  seem  behind  its  time  as  an  ar- 
tistic production?  What  is  its  decorative  value? 
Might  there  be  a  legitimate  demand  for  such  a  picture 
as  a  purely  decorative  panel? 

No.  369 — ^Warrior  adoring  the  Infant  Christ. 
National  Gallery,  London, 
Canvas:  8  ft.  7  in.  by  5  ft.  1  in. 

At  one  time  catalogued  under  Giorgione's  name.  Probably 
the  most  mature  and  important  of  Catena's  works,  resembling 
the  later  Venetian  school  in  various  ways.  The  narrow  line  of 
light  along  the  parapet,  the  distant  landscape  and  the  branching 
of  the  tree  are  strong  reminders  of  Giorgione.  The  poodle  dog 
and  quails  are  favorite  accessories  in  the  pictiu-es  of  North  Itahan 
painters. 

Does  this  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  certain 
Venetians  previously  studied?  Does  it  resemble  the 
Umbrians  in  any  respect?  or  the  School  of  Ferrara? 
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Have  all  the  forms  of  the  picture  the  substance  and 
solidity  of  reality  ?    Is  there  a  feeling  of  motion  ? 

Are  the  soft  masses  of  transparent  shadow  anew  ele- 
ment? or  the  effective  contrast  of  dark  figures  against 
a  light,  atmospheric  background?  the  pecuUar  treat- 
ment of  foliage?  the  suggestion  of  the  niceties  of 
an  opulent  civiUzation? 

Does  the  worldly  ease  of  the  men,  the  nonchalance 
of  Madonna'  exceed  any  previous  works?  Interpret 
the  warrior's  gesture. 

Was  Catena  contemporary  with  Giorgione  and 
Titian?  Is  the  new  art  more  enjoyable  than  the 
preceding?    Is  the  spiritual  submerged  in  the  worldly? 
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LESS  NOTEWORTHY  VENETIANS. 
Influence  of  Giovanni  Bellini  on  contemporary  art. 

Effect  on  Giovanni's  reputation  of  erroneous  attri- 
butions of  paintings. 

Recent  scholarship  and  its  rehabilitation  of  neglected 
painters. 

Assistants  and  followers  of  the  Bellini  and  Alvise 
Vivarini. 

Painters  of  Venice. 

Pier  Francesco  Bissolo  Benedetto  Diana 

Lazzaro  di  Sebastiano  Marco  Marziale 

Girolamo  Moceto  Andrea  Previtali 

Giovanni  Mansueti  Bartolomeus  Venetus 

Painters  of  Outlying  Districts. 

Giovanni  da  Udine  Pellegrino  da  S.  Daniele 

Rondinello 
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VENICE  AND  HER  ART. 

H.  H.  Powers. 

Venice  is  no  longer  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  No 
galleys  from  the  dreamy  Orient  unload  their  bales  of 
precious  merchandise  at  her  wharves  or  bear  her  stem 
edicts  to  distant  provinces.  Her  splendor  is  faded,  her 
palaces  are  mouldered,  and  her  towers  are  crumbling 
into  dust.  Were  it  not  for  the  dole  which  the  tourist 
drops  in  her  ever-outstretched  hand,  the  home  of  doge 
and  merchant  would  be  abandoned  to  the  owls  and  the 
bats. 

But  if  Venice  has  lost  her  empire  over  distant  terri- 
tories and  world  commerce,  she  has  won  an  increasing 
ascendency  over  the  minds  of  men  in  the  realm  which 
she  made  peculiarly  her  own.  The  military  or  com- 
mercial development  of  a  race  is  far  more  rapid  than  its 
intellectual  or  spiritual  development.  Not  until  em- 
pire has  passed  its  zenith  and  commercial  supremacy 
has  waned  does  the  slow  ripening  of  race  culture  put 
forth  the  flower  of  art,  while  centuries  more  must  elapse 
before  these  highest  achievements  exert  their  full  in- 
fluence, and  are  seen  in  just  perspective. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  Venice.  Fashioned 
upon  principles  unknown  before  but  now  become  com- 
monplaces of  political  wisdom,  the  Venetian  state  grew 
great  and  prosperous  in  century-long  bondage  to  that 
materialism  which  is  so  often  laid  to  the  charge  of 
wealth  and  power.  Then,  under  a  setting  sun,  she 
developed  that  splendid  art  which  has  dazzled  an 
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unappredative  world.  Finally,  when  her  glory  is  de- 
parted and  her  power  forgotten,  her  greatness  is  being 
slowly  recognized  and  her  art  is  being  assigned  its  true 
place.  The  principles  upon  which  this  art  is  based  are 
as  unique  as  the  city  which  first-gave  them  recognition 
and  as  fundamental  as  those  that  governed  her  destiny. 

The  arts  that  appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight  are  necessa- 
rily dependent  upon  the  laws  of  light.  Light  has  but 
two  properties  which  concern  us,  —  intensity  and  color. 
The  former  gives  us  the  wide  range  between  Ught  and 
darkness,  white  and  black;  the  latter  gives  us  in  infinite 
variety  the  colors  of  the  chromatic  scale. 

Each  of  these  tells  us  its  own  story  about  the  things 
we  see.  Differences  of  light  and  dark  give  us  form. 
When  the  light  falls  directly  upon  an  object  and  some 
portions  of  it  glow  brightly,  while  others  are  lighted  but 
feebly  if  at  all,  we  naturally  assume  that  some  parts  are 
exposed  to  the  light  and  that  others  are  so  situated  that 
the  light  cannot  get  at  them.  Experience  soon  enables 
us  to  infer  very  closely,  from  these  varying  lights  and 
shadows,  just  what  shape  the  things  are  upon  which 
they  lie.  Whether  the  differences  of  form  are  large 
and  conspicuous,  such  as  we  denominate  shape,  or 
minute  and  intangible,  such  as  we  call  surface  or  text- 
ure, they  are  one  and  all  revealed  to  the  eye  by 
gradations  of  light. 

Color  tells  a  different  story.  The  color  of  things 
does  not  depend  upon  their  shape,  and  so  tells  us  noth- 
ing about  their  shape.  It  is  merely  one  of  the  signs  by 
which  we  identify  objects.  Color  is  a  means  of  distin- 
guishing peaches  from  oranges.    Bright  color  attracts 
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our  attention  to  objects,  and  we  are  fond  of  it  for  all  the 
pleasant  things  that  it  has  brought  to  our  notice. 

The  sculptor  deals  almost  wholly  with  form.  He 
makes  things  the  proper  shape,  and  the  varjdng  lights 
and  shadows  reveal  that  shape  in  the  usual  way.  Shape 
is  comparatively  an  easy  matter,  and  though  the  minor 
differences  of  form  which  we  know  as  texture  or  surface 
tax  his  skill,  if  he  has  skiU  enough  he  can  give  us  the 
form  of  things  measurably  complete.  This  shape  of 
things  is  modified,  to  be  sure,  in  many  cases  so  that  the 
peculiarities  of  his  material  shall  not  play  havoc  with 
the  Ughts  and  shadows  which  reveal  the  form,  but  this 
is  a  modification  in  the  interest  of  truth.  And  the 
sculptor  enjoys  to  the  full  the  advantages  of  form,  his 
work  being  visible  from  all  sides.  We  can  get  a  front 
view,  a  back  view,  or  a  side  view,  as  we  choose,  thus 
getting  the  full  meaning  of  form. 

Painting  and  drawing  cannot  give  us  real  form,  but 
they  can  give  us  gradations  of  black  and  white  which 
easily  pass  for  Ughts  and  shadows,  and  they  can  give  us 
outlines  which  suggest  form  in  profile.  By  means  of 
outline  and  shading,  therefore,  the  artist  can  "model" 
his  figures  into  vivid  semblance  of  form.  But,  after  aU, 
this  sham  form  is  never  quite  like  the  real  form  that  the 
sculptor  gives  us.  Moreover,  it  has  the  great  disadvan- 
tage that  it  gives  us  but  a  single  point  of  view.  There  is 
no  side  view  or  back  view  of  a  painted  figure.  Look  at 
it  from  whatever  point  you  will,  you  see  the  same  aspect. 
Here  and  there  through  Europe  the  traveler  is  shown  a 
marvelous  picture  which  has  the  power  of  turning  its 
gaze  upon  the  observer,  no  matter  from  what  point  he 
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looks  at  it.  The  credulous  behold  in  this  phenomenon 
a  maryel;^  almost  a  work  of  magic.  It  seems  never  to 
occur  to  them  to  try  it  upon  other  pictures^  If  they 
did  they  would  discover  that  this  is  a  characteristic  of 
all  pictures  or  flat  surface  representations  of  whatso- 
ever kind.  This  is  the  great  limitation  to  the  painter's 
representation  of  form.  It  is  form  viewed  from  a 
single  standpoint,  and  only  sham  form  at  that.  The 
representation  of  form  is  primarily  the  prerogative  of 
the  sculptor.  For  him  it  has  possibilities  which  nature 
herself  hardly  emulates.  In  sculpture  and  in  the  paint- 
'  ing  and  drawing  which  rely  upon  studies  of  form,  line 
and  shadow  not  only  recall  the  forms  of  nature,  but 
through  the  subtle  process  of  composition  they  are 
combined  into  harmonies  such  as  nature  never  knew. 

How  different  the  case  with  color!  The  sculptor 
makes  no  use  of  it  whatever.  He  is  free  to  color  his 
statues,  but  he  seems  to  gain  nothing  by  so  doing.  The 
painter,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  in  color  his  chief  op- 
portunity. Whatever  its  limitations  as  compared 
with  nature,  it  is  no  sham.  Hence,  while  the  painter's 
forms  are  at  best  only  approximate  and  one-sided,  his 
colors  may  be  as  perfect  and  as  splendid  as  his  skill 
permits.  Painting  itself  imposes  no  limitations  upon 
him.  He  may  do  with  color  as  the  sculptor  does  with 
form,  things  which  nature  herself  can  never  do.  He 
camiot  only  choose  and  arrange  objects  with  reference 
to  color  harmonies  better  than  nature  does,  but,  by 
means  of  shadows  cast  freely  over  the  canvas  as  solvents 
or  dampers  for  color,  he  can  modulate  these  harmonies 
with  infinite  subtlety.     Nature  casts  the  glare  of  noon  or 
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the  dimness  of  twilight  over  all  her  colors  alike,  thus 
treating  the  different  parts  of  her  color  combinations 
with  something  of  the  monotonous  impartiality  which 
characterizes  the  organ-grinder's  notes.  Painting  modu- 
lates its  color  with  shadow  as  the  musician  modulates 
the  notes  of  his  instrument.  Symphonies  of  color, 
like  symphonies  of  sound,  are  the  creation,  not  of 
nature,  but  of  art. 

It  is  a  simple  maxim  of  prudence  that  each  art  should 
do  that  which  it  can  do  best.  The  sculptor  should  de- 
vote his  energies  to  representations  of  form.  He  gains 
nothing  by  painting  his  statues.  He  can  only  give  us 
colored  objects  under  nature's  light.  He  cannot 
surround  them  with  the  magic  envelope  of  shadow 
which  subdues,  softens,  harmonizes,  and  transfigures. 
He  can  work  miracles  with  form,  but  color  can  only 
add  a  prosaic  common placeness  to  his  magical  creations' 

With  the  painter,  as  we  have  seen,  all  this  is  reversed 
Forms  he  can  but  simulate,  and  imperfectly  at  that 
but  in  color  he  is  the  true  magician.  Hence  painting 
should  be  primarily  a  study  in  color.  It  cannot  dis- 
card form  altogether  for  reasons  to  be  noted  later, 
but  it  may  and  should  subordinate  the  form  aspect  of 
things  to  the  color  aspect  of  things.  The  artist  does 
not  need  to  tell  us  everything.  He  can  give  promi- 
nence to  some  things,  playing  upon  them  with  all  the 
resources  of  his  art,  and  can  leave  the  rest  to  inference 
with  the  aid  of  slight  suggestion.  His  success  as  an 
artist  will  depend  primarily  upon  the  wisdom  with 
which  he  chooses  these  things.  The  organist  who 
imitates  the  violin,  the  sculptor  who  specializes  on 
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color,  the  painter  who  relies  upon  forms,  —  all  must 
fall  short  of  the  highest  achievement,  no  matter  what 
their  skill,  simply  because  the  very  laws  of  their  art 
are  against  them. 

Through  all  the  glorious  period  of  Florentine  suprem- 
acy this  mistake  had  been  made  by  Italian  painters. 
The  painters  of  Florence  are  one  and  all  form  painters. 
Exquisite  in  outline  and  modeled  with  a  subtlety  that 
has  rarely  been  excelled,  the  Florentine  painter's 
studies  in  form  seem  to  defy  the  limitations  imposed 
by  his  art.  But  they  gain  nothing  from  color.  It  is 
true  these  figures  are  colored,  but  they  are  colored  as 
the  sculptor  might  color  his  statues.  There  is  no 
subtle  harmony,  no  modulation,  no  magic  of  shadow 
in  which  color  melts  and  dies  away  like  the  rever- 
beration of  an  organ  melody  as  it  loses  itself  down  the 
Gotjiic  aisles.  There  is  scarcely  a  Florentine  painting 
that  is  not  quite  as  expressive  in  good  monochrome 
reproduction  as  in  the  original,  while  such  a  painter  as 
Fra  Bartolommeo  is  never  appreciated  till  seen  in  his 
masterpiece  in  the  Uffizi  which  he  did  not  live  to 
disfigure  with  color. 

The  reasons  for  this  mistake  were  various.  Super- 
ficially, it  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  constant 
habit  of  merging  painting,  sculpture,  and  goldsmithery 
in  the  education  and  the  occupation  of  the  artist,  but 
this  habit  itself  needs  explanation  and  is  only  another 
phase  of  the  same  thing.  The  true  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  immense  importance  of  form  in  the  language  of 
art.  It  is  not  by  color  that  we  read  the  meaning  of  a 
face.    Save  for  the  blush  of  embarrassment  or  the 
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pallor  of  anger  or  fear,  color  reveals  nothing  of  our 
thought  and  feeling,  and  this  revelation  of  thought 
and  feeling,  this  interpretation  of  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  man  was  peculiarly  the  purpose  of  Florentine  art. 
Hence  the  continual  tendency  toward  the  form  arts 
and  the  drafting  of  other  arts  into  the  service  of  repre- 
senting form. 

This,  too,  explains  why  the  world  so  long  preferred 
Florentine  painting  and  why  almost  every  one  begins 
with  the  same  preference.  It  is  not  that  it  represents 
things  in  the  best  way,  but  that  it  represents  the  things 
we  care  most  about.  There  is  no  denying  the  greatness 
of  Florentine  art,  for  art  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  conceptions  which  the  Florentine 
artists  have  given  to  the  world  has  seldom  been  equalled 
and  never  excelled.  But  Florentine  painting  is  a  very 
different  matter,  for  painting  is  merely  a  method  of  ex- 
pressing artistic  conceptions,  —  a  method  suited  to 
some  conceptions  and  imsuited  to  others.  And  in  this 
method  of  expression  the  Florentines  did  not  excel. 
They  applied- it  with  wonderful  skill  to  purposes  for 
which  it  was  not  suited,  and  never  discovered  its 
real  possibilities. 

This  discovery  was  the  glory  of  Venice.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  message  of  the  Venetian  painters  is  less  signi- 
ficant than  that  of  the  Florentines,  but  it  is  told  in  true 
painter's  language.  Realizing  that  the  imagination  can 
bleach  away  the  color  of  things  and  see  simply  their 
form,  or  in  turn,  that  it  can  ignore  the  form-telling 
lights  and  shadows  and  see  nothing  but  contiguous 
patches  of  color,  the  Venetian  painters  chose  the  latter 
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as  the  basis  of  their  art.  If  it  be  asked  why  did  they 
not  combiue  the  two  impartially  as  nature  does,  the 
answer  is  simply  that  art  is  not  mere  imitation  of  nature. 
You  cannot  find  Beethoven's  symphonies  in  nature. 
No  more  can  you  find  Titian's.  Fine  modeling  not 
only  distracts  attention  from  other  things,  but  it- pre- 
vents the  free  expression  of  other  things.  The  best 
shading  brooks  no  interference  from  color,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  shadow  is  to  be  used  for  shading  it  can- 
not be  cast  freely  over  the  canvas  as  the  solvent  and 
modulator  of  color. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  how  profound  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  schools.  A  picture  of  either  will  con- 
tain figures  which  seem  natural  in  their  roundness  and 
form.  No  great  difference  of  method  at  first  appears  to 
us.  But  this  only  shows  how  easily  the  imagi- 
nation clothes  a  suggestion  with  the  fuller  data  of 
experience..  Not  one  person"  in  twenty  notices  the 
difference  between  a  figure  in  outline  and  a  figure  in 
full  roimd.  Both  recall  the  figures  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  so  we  take  them  for  the  same.  But  on. 
closer  examination  we  miss  in  the  Venetian  picture 
the  penciled  outlines  of  Botticelli.  Arms  and  legs  do 
not  come  to  a  sharp  limit;  they  fade  out  into  surround- 
ing color  masses.  Nor  do  we  find  the  modeling  of 
features  which  we  at  first  too  leniently  assumed.  Shad- 
ing there  is,  but  it  only  hints  at  form,  and  is  after  all 
only  a  pretext  for  making  color  transitions.  Enough  is 
there  to  give  the  necessary  hint,  but  the  limitations  of 
form  painting  are  frankly  recognized  and  the  subtlest 
form  effects  are  not  attempted. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  glorious  are  the  com- 
pensations !  There  is  no  glare  of  gaudy  hues,  far  less 
than  among  the  Florentines.  Brightness  has  as  little  to 
do  with  color  art  as  loudness  has  to  do  with  music. 
But  everywhere  there  is  harmony.  Color  mates  with 
color,  and  these  again  are  blended  into  vast  organic 
wholes,  as  instruments  of  many  kinds  are  blended  into 
an  orchestra.  Finally,  over  the  whole  is  wrapped  the 
mantle  of  shadow,  subduing,  emphasizing,  graduating, 
modulating,  as  the  orchestra  director  modulates  the 
sound  of  flute  or  violin. 

The  glory  of  Venice  was  not  achieved  in  a  day,  yet  its 
character  declares  itself  from  the  first.  Crivelli, 
Carpaccio,  and  Bellini  are  color  and  shadow  painters. 
They  have  by  no  means  wholly  emancipated  themselves 
from  form  ideals,  nor  do  they  appreciate  the  possibilities 
of  their  own  wiser  choice.  But  they  opened  wide  the 
door  for  Titian,  a  door  that  Michelangelo  could  not 
have  entered. 

The  choice  of  color  rather  than  form  inevitably 
opened  the  way  for  the  choice  of  other  themes  than 
those  hitherto  in  vogue.  Color  is  inadequate  to  ex- 
press the  human  idea.  Facial  expression  and  attitude 
are  matters  of  form,  not  color.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
beauty  of  inanimate  nature  is  more  a  matter  of  color 
than  of  form.  Hence  we  see  in  Venetian  painting  a 
constant  tendency  toward  landscape.  The  time  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  the  deliberate  choice  of  a  theme  in 
which  the  world  felt  no  interest.  Our  first  interest  is 
always  in  persons.  Only  later  do  we  discover  the 
grander  significance  and  the  deeper  charm  of  the 
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impersonal.  For  that  discovery  the  world  had  still 
long  to  wait.  But  as  though  conscious  that  it  held  the 
philosopher's  stone  for  the  artistic  interpretation  of 
nature,  Venetian  art  knocks  impatiently  at  the  door  of 
the  future.  Though  the  theme  is  still  a  person  and 
nature  an  accessory,  there  are  signs  that  the  r61es  wiU 
soon  be  reversed.  In  theme,  therefore,  as  in  method, 
Venice  is  the  real  discoverer  of  painting  and  the  herald 
of  modem  art. 
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Zeitschrift  fur  Bildende  Kunst.     1904.    Heft  II. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  written  in  English  concerning 
the  secondary  Italian  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance;  but  in 
French,  German,  and  especially  in  Italian  they  and  their  works 
form  the  subject  of  an  extensive  bibliography. 

Of  the  foreign  writings  more  generally  accessible  in  American 
libraries  Reymond's  "La  Sculpture  Florentine,  Seconde  Moitie 
du  XV*  Si^cle"  is  especially  applicable  to  Section  eight; 
attention  is  also  called  to  writings  of  Dr.  Bode,  Director  of  the 
Berlin  Museum,  particularly  his  "Italienische  Bildhauer  der 
Renaissance,"  chapters  ix  and  x,  and  "Florentiner  Bildhauer," 
embodying  his  later  views;  also  to  be  recommended  are  Miintz, 
"Historie  de  I'Art  pendant  la  Renaissance;"  and  the  articles 
on  Sculptors  in  the  Dohme  Series, ' '  Kunst  und  Kiinstler  Italiens." 
A  study  of  the  illustrations  in  the  books  of  Burger,  Von  Lichten- 
berg,  and  Schubring  on  Renaissance  Tombs  will  be  exceedingly 
helpful. 

The  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  Volume  IV,  Vasari's  Lives, 
offers  a  further  list  of  foreign  publications. 

Regarding  special  subjects  mentioned  in  Topics  for  Further 
Research:  the  histories  of  Gregorovius  and  Milman  present  the 
lives  of  the  Popes  with  a  wealth  of  detail  that  enables  the  reader 
to  form  a  well-roimded  conception  of  the  men,  their  courts,  and 
their  times.  The  sub  -topic  of  Monumental  Brasses  is  only  part  of 
the  general  subject  of  incised  funereal  slabs  which  has  been 
treated  by  a  considerable  number  of  English  writers.  From 
among  their  well-illustrated  volumes — one  or  more  of  which 
should  be  in  every  public  library — ^two  are  selected  which  are 
confined  to  our  topic:  Creeny's  costly  folio  of  fine  engravings; 
and  Macklin's  convenient  handbook.  The  subject  of  funereal 
memorials  is  continued  in  the  Gardner's  books  on  Greek  sculpture 
and  in  Wiel's  Story  of  Verona. 


Xcssons  29  anb  30. 

FLORENTINE  WORKERS  IN  MARBLE. 

BERNARDO  ROSSELLINO.     J409-I464. 
ANTONIO  ROSSELLINO.    J427?-J478? 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Bernardo's  architectural  compositions  —  their 
fundamental  forms  designed  with  reference 
to  sculptured  decoration ;  his  artistic  relation 
to  Michelozzo  and  Alberti ;  patronage  of  Pope 
Nicholas  V. 

Sepulchral  monuments  of  the  fifteenth  century — 
a  new  application  of  architectural  principles; 
their  appeal  to  civic  and  family  pride;  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  sculptors.  (Vasari  II.  118, 
119,  note  14.) 

Pre-eminence  of  the  Rossellini  in  tomb  con- 
struction ;  contrast  between  the  brothers  in  aim 
and  style. 

Bernardo's  tomb  of  Leonardo  Bruni;  its  treat- 
ment of  death ;  his  tomb  of  the  Beata  Villana 
de  'Cerchi — a  study  in  appropriate  design; 
the  motif  of  angels  drawing  aside  curtains  in 
Italian  funereal  art. 

The  purely  sculptural  work  of  Bernardo. 

Antonio  a  representative  of  later  tendencies 
in  art;  his  resemblance  to  Desiderio,  Mino,  and 
Benedetto ;  the  vitality  of  his  work. 

Tomb  of  the  Cardinal  of  Portugal  compared 
With  that  of  Leonardo  Bruni. 
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Antonio's  portraits;  his  smaller  works  in  relief; 
his  collaboration  with  the  Delia  Robbia. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 
Nicolas  V — ^the  first  Humanist  Pope;  his  plans 

for  the  city  of  the  Vatican;  influence  on  the 

future  of  the  Uberal  arts. 
Florentine   tombs   of   the  Trecento.     (Burger, 

ch.  i  and  ii.) 
Filarete — architect    and    sculptor.        (Perkins: 

Rejmiond.) 
I/Conardo  Bnmi — scholar  and  man  of  affairs. 
Matteo  Palmieri  and  his  mystical  poem.     (Sy- 

monds:    Italian    Literature.     II.    Appendix 

III.) 

Note. — There  are  three  styles  of  tombs  in  Renaissance 
churches:  1,  the  free-standing  sarcophagus;  2,  a  tablet  or  a 
sarcophagus,  forming  part  of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  structure 
against  the  wall;  3,  the  tablet,  usually  bearing  an  effigy,  let  into 
the  pavement.  The  most  important  tombs,  considered  as 
artistic  compositions,  belong  to  the  second  class;  in  these  may 
be  united  the  sarcophagus,  effigy,  statues  of  angels  or  saints, 
a  medallion  of  Madonna  and  Child  together  with  various  conceits 
in  ornament  and  background  accessories,  all  enclosed  within  an 
architectural  framework. 

QUESTIONS   ON   SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

BERNARDO  ROSSELLINO. 
No.  473 — Tomb  of  the  Beata  Viflana  de  'Cerchi. 
S.  M.  Novella,  Florence. 
In  the  Rucellai  Chapel.     The  Beata  Villana  was  a  saint  who 
lived  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Is  this  form  of  tomb  original  with  Bernardo  ?  How  far 
is  the  imitation  of  cloth  legitimate  in  stone  sculpture? 
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Cf .  408.  Have  the  sculptors  represented  a  living  body 
relaxed  in  slumber,  or  is  the  fact  of  death  emphasized? 
Which  of  these  eflSgies  appeals  to  us  most  by  its  grace 
and  beauty?  Is  difference  of  Ufe  and  station  indi- 
cated? Why  are  the  Beata  Villana's  feet  bare?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  title  "Beata"?  Have  her  re- 
cumbent figure  and  the  pillow  a  natural  connection 
with  the  ground? 

Have  the  attendant  angels  the  proper  life  and  buoy- 
ancy? Does  their  drapery  recall  Ghiberti's?  Dona- 
tello's?  Do  these  two  sets  of  objects,  the  prone  and 
upright,  act  as  foils  to  each  other? 

No.  474 — Tomb  of  Leonardo  Brtini. 
S.  Croce,  Florence. 

This  tomb  is  a  type  adopted  with  modifications  by  several 
other  sculptors.  Cf.  475  and  471.  The  long  panels  back  of  the 
efBgy  are  colored  marble.  In  the  medallion  of  the  lunette 
Rossellino  was  assisted,  traditionally,  by  Verocchio,  but  Crutt- 
well,  Verocchio's  biographer,  considers  the  work  too  feeble  to 
be  justly  attributed  to  him.     Executed  1444. 

Leonardo  Bruni  Aretino  was  famous  for  learning,  for  states- 
manship and  character.  He  was  Apostolic  Secretary  to  four 
successive  popes.  His  History  of  Florence  created  a  sensation, 
and  in  consequence  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Republic 
and  given  the  freedom  of  the  city.  He  was  requested  by  the 
wardens  of  the  Duomo  to  select  subjects  for  Ghiberti's  second 
pair  of  baptistery  doors.  An  appeal  from  him  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Innocenti.  He  was  buried 
with  public  honors :  his  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Piazza  Santa 
Croce,  a  wreath  of  laurel  around  his  brows,  a  manuscript  copy 
of  his  history  on  his  breast;  the  effigy  is  an  allusion  to  this 
ceremony. 
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What  opportunity  is  here  afforded  for  sculpture  in 
the  round?  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  sculp- 
ture and  architecture  in  this  design?  Are  the  two 
harmonious  or  do  they  compete  for  attention?  What 
similar  combination  has  been  already  studied? 

Are  all  details  of  the  design  suitable  for  a  Christian 
funereal  monument?  Enumerate  the  classic  motives. 
How  large  a  measure  of  originaUty  is  there  in  the 
separate  motives  and  in  the  structure  as  a  whole? 

Is  the  recumbent  figure  sufl&ciently  prominent? 
Compare  other  effigies  in  this  section.  What  character 
impression  is  conveyed  by  the  face?  Has  texture  been 
sought  in  the  draperies?  Explain  the  eagles  at  the 
ends  of  the  bier. 

Compare  the  angels  on  the  sarcophagus  with  angels 
by  Botticelli,  Filippino,  Perugino ;  how  would  these  be 
characterized? 

Does  the  design  fill  the  lunette  in  an  artistic  manner? 
What  are  its  angels  doing?  What  is  held  by  the 
putti  on  the  summit  of  the  monument?  Why?  Is 
their  position  happily  chosen?  Was  the  artist  equally 
able  in  figures,  in  general  design,  in  ornamental  detail? 

ANTONIO  ROSSELLINO. 

No.  475 — Tomb  of  Cardinal  Jacopo  of  Fortttgal. 

S.  Miniate,  Florence. 

The  tomb  is  in  the  Chapel  San  Giacomo,  founded  by  the 
Cardinal;  colored  marble  is  used  in  ornamental  parts  of  the 
composition  and  as  background;  the  background  of  Madonna, 
in  the  medallion,  is  blue  studded  with  golden  stars. 
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Cardinal  Jacopo,  member  of  the  noble  Portuguese  family 
of  Braganza,  was  raised  to  the  purple  at  an  early  age  by  reason 
of  his  unusual  saintliness  and  learning.  He  was  Florentine 
ambassador  to  Spain  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  uni- 
versally lamented.     The  tomb  dates  from  1461. 

Compare  with  tombs  by  Bernardo  and  Desiderio. 
What  different  conditions  confronted  Antonio?  Is 
his  treatment  as  successftd?  Is  his  composition  de- 
signed in  the  spirit  of  the  architect  or  sculptor?  Has 
he  introduced  color  more  freely  than  the  others?  Which 
design  has  the  more  pronounced  tmity?  Would  it 
be  possible  to  take  out  any  portion  of  either  without 
a  sense  of  loss?  Which  is  the  more  restful  composition  ? 
Is  this  an  advantage?  Are  these  monuments  treated 
with  the  same  degree  of  sentiment — ^i.  e.,  does  one, 
more  than  another,  convey  a  sense  of  the  grief  of  the 
survivors  or  any  other  emotion? 

What  is  borne  by  the  kneeling  angel  oh  the  left? 
Bxplain  the  putti  on  the  sarcophagus.  Do  these  figures 
testify  to  an  unusual  sculptural  ability?  Compare 
contemporary  sculptures.  Who  were  Antonio's  full 
contemporaries  among  painters?  Is  their  work  as  ad- 
vanced as  his? 

No.  476 — ^Madonna  Adoring  the  Childt  tondo. 
BargeUo,  Forence. 

Who  are  present  in  this  representation?  Explain 
the  background.  How  is  the  play  of  artistic  fancy 
evident?  What  decorative  elements  were  used  in  the 
border?  Cf.  478.  Was  this  a  novel  idea  in  Antonio's 
time?    Has  he  been  successful  in  bringing  out  the 
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divinity  of  the  Child  ?  Analyze  the  character  of  this  Ma- 
donna. How  does  this  recall  Fra  Lippo  Wppi's  work? 
Is  the  relief  treated  with  breadth  and  simplicity 
or  is  it  broken  and  confused?  Does  it  follow  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  Ghiberti  worked  or  those  of  Donatello? 
Was  Antonio  especially  a  lover  of  beauty  and  grace? 
Is  this  borne  out  by  his  other  works? 

No.  478— Hadonna  and  Child  (Madonna  del  Latte). 

S.  Croce,  Florence. 

Above  the  tombal  plaque  of  Francesco  Nori — a  friend  of  the 
Medici  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Pazzi  Conspiracy. 

Where  is  Madonna — on  the  earth  or  in  the  heavens? 
Is  this  a  new  conception?  What  ideas,  what  quaUties 
are  common  to  this  and  476?  Which  is  more  sculp- 
tural? In  which  is  the  work  more  delicate?  Compare 
I/Uca  della  Robbia.  Which  is  more  real?  more  ex- 
quisite? 

No.  477 — ^Bost  of  Matteo  Palmieri. 

Bargello,  Florence. 

The  subject  of  this  portrait  was  a  Florentine  humanist  who 
rose  to  a  position  of  influence,  and  became  notorious  through 
his  religious  poem,  Citti  di  Vita,  which  was  condemned  by  the 
ecclesiastics  of  his  time  as  dangerous  heresy.  The  bust  was 
executed  in  1468. 

Does  this  seem  the  face  of  a  scholar,  orator,  poet, 
mystic?  Does  this  bust  indicate  strong  originaUty 
in  the  sculptor?  Would  another  sculptor  have  been 
apt  to  seize  and  depict  this  expression?  Had  any 
sculptor  treated  a  head  in  this  manner  up  to  this  time? 
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Is  strength  obtained  at  the  expense  of  refinements? 
ruggedness  at  the  expense  of  geniality?  Could  a  sat- 
isfactory portrait  have  been  produced  had  the  features 
been  modified?  ,, 

Cf.  470.  What  qualities  of  drawing  are  apparent 
in  both?  Is  this  true  of  482,  479?  Is  portraiture 
more  difiicult  in  marble  than  on  canvas? 

What  disposition  is  revealed  by  Antonio's  works — 
was  he  serious,  Ughtsome,  trivial?  Did  he  lack  a 
reverential  spirit?  Are  there  signs  of  haste  or  insuffi- 
cient knowledge? 
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DESIDERIO  DA  SETTIGNANO.    1428-1464. 

OUTLINE  POR  STUDY. 

The  second  generation  of  fifteenth  century 
sculptors;  characteristics  of  their  work  as 
compared  with  the  three  great  representative 
men  who   preceded  them. 

Settignano — ^the  birthplace  and  home  of  famous 
sculptors;  Desiderio's  traimng  under  Dona- 
tello:  his  short  Ufe  and  few  authenticated 
works. 

The  tomb  of  Carlo  Marsuppini — ^its  wealth  of 
ornament ;  use  of  the  human  figure. 

Tabernacle  of  San  lyorenzo,  Florence. 

Busts,  both  portrait  and  ideal,  attributed  to 
Desiderio;  their  delicacy  and  subtlety;  spiri- 
tuelle  quality  of  his  work  in  general ;  its  dec- 
orative character. 

The  sculpture  I/aurana  and  the  discussion 
relative  to  certain  unsigned  busts. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

The  school  of  Donatello. 

Carlo    Marsuppini,    an    Apostolic    Secretary. 

(Symonds,  Revival  of  lyeaming.) 
Pope  Eugenius  IV  and  the  vicissitudes  of  papal 

rule;  his  court  at  Florence.     (Sjmionds,  ibid; 

Gregorovius;  Milman.) 
Tombs  of  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.     (Ruskin, 

Mornings  in  Florence.) 
The  life  of  an  Italian  gentlewoman  during  the 

Renaissance.     (Hare.) 
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■questions  on  special  pictures. 

No.  470— Bust  of  Marietta  Palla  Strorzi. 

Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin. 

Possibly  the  most  beautiful  of  an  interesting  group  of  unsigned 
busts,  in  various  European  museums,  the  subjects  and  author- 
ship of  which  are  alike  uncertain.  (See  also  485.)  All  possess 
certain  traits  in  common,  all  are  endowed  with  a  subtle  charm 
and  they  are  imquestionably  contemporaneous  productions. 
The  attribution  of  this  bust  to  Desiderio  is  based  upon  analogies 
of  style  which  would  seem  to  silence  question;  but  so  eminent 
a  critic  as  Dr.  Bode,  Director  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  has  ascribed 
it,  together  with  several  others,  to  Laurana,  and  calls  it  a  "Nea- 
politan Princess."  The  French  and  German  references  furnish 
details  of  this  discussion. 

Does  this  suggest  the  matron  or  yoting  girl?  Is 
there  anything  to  criticize  in  the  Unes  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders?  Is  the  figure  heavy  or  dainty?  Do  face 
and  figure  correspond  with  each  other? 

Cf .  477,  482 ;  are  the  differences  due  to  difference  in 
subject?  or  of  sex?    Which  seems  the  most  exact 
portrait?    Which  the  most  suggestive  of  character? 
Which  the  most  poetic?  ■ 

What  do  the  half-closed  eyes  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face?  Is  the  face  idealized?  Does  the 
rich  decoration  of  the  costume  increase  the  beauty  of 
the  bust?  Cf.  227.  Are  the  reliefs  on  the  base  by 
the  same  master  hand?  Would  it  have  been  more 
desirable  to  omit  the  ornamental  base  and  extend  the 
figure  to  that  depth? 

Does  this  bust  recall,  in  execution  or  sentiment,  any 
portrait  akeady  studied?    Cf.  230. 
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No.  471 — Tomb  of  Carlo  Mars«ppini. 

No.  472— Detaa  of  471. 
S.  Croce,  Florence. 

This  tomb  is  against  the  left  wall  of  the  nave,  opposite  Ros- 
seUini's  tomb  of  Bruni,  and  is  one  of  the  most  admired  of  the 
Renaissance  fmierary  monuments.  Its  surface  is  covered  with 
delicate  ornamental  relief:  colored  marbles  are  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  white.  The  ornament  of  the  winged  shell  is  derived 
from  the  antique  winged  globe,  a  symbol  of  inmiortality.  Exe- 
cuted 1455. 

The  career  of  Carlo  Marsuppini  resembles  that  of  his  con- 
temporary, Leonardo  Bruni.  He  also  was  an  eminent  humanist 
and  man  of  high  character;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  1453, 
was  Secretary  of  the  Florentine  Republic.  Previously  he  had 
been  Professor  of  Literature  in  the  University  of  Florence, 
Apostolic  Secretary  and  Ambassador  from  the  Vatican  to  the 
smaller  courts — Ferrara,  Urbino,  Rimini,  and  others. 

How  far  is  this  an  imitation  of  474?  What  reasons 
for  imitation?  Find  the  points  of  divergence:  what 
effect  has  each  variation  on  the  general  design?  How 
has  Desiderio  obtained  the  effect  of  greater  slendemess 
and  height?  In  which  is  richer  imagery?  In  which 
is  the  sculptural  character  predominant? 

Have  the  recumbent  figures  the  same  sentiment? 
Have  the  sculptors  aimed  to  present  death?  Has  the 
personality  of  the  honored  dead  been  the  paramount 
thought?  Compare  with  other  effigies:  why  do  some 
clasp  books  and  why  are  some  empty-handed?  Is  this 
artistically  helpful  or  hurtful? 

Are  both  figures  equally  visible  from  below?  Ex- 
plain the  significance  of  the  putti:  how  do  they  com- 
pare with  those  in  475?    Do  Desiderio's  putti  recall 
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previous  sculpture?  In  which  roundel  (the  circle 
within  the  lunette)  do  the  figures  fill  the  space  more 
beautifully?  In  which  is  the  decoration  above  the 
arch  more  graceful?  Is  there  any  objection  to  either 
arrangement? 

UNKNOWN  FLORENTINE  ARTIST. 
Second  half  of  fifteenth  century. 

No.  485 — ^Bfist  of  Yoang  Voman. 

Louvre,  Paris. 

See  Note,  470.  Reymond  bestows  unstinted  praise  upon  this 
interesting  portrait.  He  knows  not  where  feminine  beauty  is 
expressed  so  simply  with  traits  so  noble  and  so  spirited. 

Is  the  face  regularly  beautiful?  Is  there  a  sense  of 
intimacy?  of  aloofness?  Is  the  portrait  instinct  with 
the  pride  of  life?  pride  of  station?  shrinking  modesty? 
womanly  tenderness?  intellectual  alertness? spirituality? 
Is  it  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  woman  and  her 
ancestors?    Is  it  the  record  of  a  soul? 

What  would  such  a  face  and  air  mean  if  we  should 
meet  it  in^daily  life?  Has  the  sculptor  depended  upon 
extraneous  matter — as  ornament,  arrangement  of 
head-dress — ^for  the  attractiveness  of  his  subject? 
Formulate  the  reasons  for  its  charm. 
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MINO  DA  FIESOLE.    I43J-1484. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Mine's  association  with  Desiderio  da  Settignano ; 

his  taste  for  architectural  design;  his  tombs; 

compare  his  sculpture  in  the  round  and  in 

relief. 
His  work  in  the  Cathedral  at  Fiesole. 
His  sculptures  in  Rome;  causes  of  the  tardy 

recognition  of  his  talent. 
Mino  the  sculptor  of  many  Madonnas;  their 

aristocratic  bearing. 
Mino's    merits — ^facility,    inventiveness;    unity 

in  design;   refinement  and    grace  of   types; 

delicate  detail  and  fine   polish   of   surfaces; 

his  unfailing  charm. 
Mino's    limitations— ^faulty    proportions,    lack 

of  subtlety  in  modeling,  lack  of  variety  in 

selection. 

TOPICS  POR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Decorative  work  of  the  Italian  Renaissance — 

its   importance,    its   meaning:   examples   of 

fifteenth  century  ornament. 
The  Tabernacle  and  other  articles  of  church 

furniture.     (Lacroix;  Muntz.) 
Home  life  during  the  Renaissance — its  elegance, 

its  deficiencies. 
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questlons  on  special  pictures. 

No.  479— Best  of  Pietro  de'  Medici. 

Bargello,  Florence. 

Piero  was  son  of  Cosimo,  Pater  Patriae,  and  father  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent.     This  bust  dates  from  1463. 

What  effect  upon  the  face  as  a  character  study 
has  the  careful  working  out  of  the  eye?  Cf.  477,  470. 
Aside  from  differences  of  feature  what  are  the  differences 
of  treatment?  Which  is  more  real?  more  artistic? 
more  modem? 

Are»  effeminate  qualities  suggested  by  the  delicate 
modeling  of  the  face  ?  Is  the  work  monotonous  ?  Does 
it  most  strongly  reflect  the  individuality  of  the  sculptor 
or  the  sitter?    Is  that  the  case  with  477? 

No.  480 — ^Altarpiece. 

Cathedral,  Fiesole. 

Executed  1464. 

Madonna  is  between  St.  Remigius,  patron  of  prisoners,  and 
St.  Leonard,  healer  of  the  sick.  The  bust  with  colored  eyes 
standing  on  the  cornice,  although  carved  by  Mino,  was  not 
intended  for  that  place. 

Note.— At  this  stage  of  the  study  of  Renaissance  sculpture 
it  will  have  been  observed  that  touches  of  color  and  gold  were  not 
unusual  adjuncts  to  statues  and  reliefs;  that  decorative  or 
sumptuous  effects  were  sought  through  combination  of  white 
with  colored  marbles,  porphjrry,  serpentine,  etc. 

Is  this  composition  quiet,  or  restless  ?  Which  tomb — 
471, 474,  or  475, — does  it  resemble  most  in  spirit?  How 
does  it  compare  in  decorative  design?    Is  the  work 
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hackneyed  in  subject  or  sentiment?  Does  the  treat- 
ment lack  spirit,  emphasis?  Would  the  inner  portion, 
where  the  figures  are,  be  equally  effective  if  taken  out 
of  its  frame?  Would  that  be  the  case  if  it  were  a  story, 
like  one  of  Ghiberti's  panels? 

What  peculiarity  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
figures?  What  reason  may  be  assigned  for  it?  Ex- 
plain the  attitudes  and  the  various  symbols. 

Note  the  different  kinds  of  relief:  is  the  combination 
effective?    Whose  bust  surmounts  the  cornice? 

No.  48  ( — ^Madonna,  Giild,  and  St.  John. 

Via  della  Forca,  Florence. 
One  of  the  notable  sculptures  of  Mine's  middle  period. 

Are  the  figures  well  grouped,  considered  as  a  picture 
on  one  plane?  •  Compare  with  similar  groups  in  paint- 
ing. Is  the  arrangement  successful  considered  as 
relief?  Is  any  portion  in  full  relief?  How  is  depth 
represented? 

Is  this  the  work  of  a  skilled  draughtsman  and  ana- 
tomist? What  evidences  of  the  sculptor's  interest  in 
textures  and  surface  finish?  Cf.  476,  478  and  work  by 
the  Della  Robbia  school.  Is  this  peculiar  lightness 
of  drapery  new  in  relief  sculpture?  Where  can  it  be 
seen  in  painting? 

How  would  the  spirit  of  the  work  be  characterized? 
Is  it  profoundly  devotional?  Is  it  trivial  or  artificial? 
Is  the  maternal  aspect  the  chief  interest  ?  Is  it  marked 
by  any  mannerisms? 
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BENEDETTO  DA  MAJANO.     J442-t497. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

A  well-rounded  artist  who  carried  to  perfection 
the  ideas  of  preceding  masters. 

Benedetto's  early  work  in  intarsia  and  its  in- 
fluence on  his  work  in  marble. 

His  patron,  Pietro  MelUni;  pulpit  in  Santa 
Croce — its  architectural  elegance  and  sculp- 
tural ornament ;  bust  of  Pietro. 

Doorway  of  Sala  del'Audienza,  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
Florence. 

Benedetto's  part  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  Strozzi  Palace;  other  commissions  from 
Filippo  Strozri.  \ 

The  quality  of  his  bas-relief;  its  pictorial  style ; 
Benedetto  a  student  of  natural  phenomena 
rather  than  of  classic  models. 


TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Palla  degli  Strozzi.     (Symonds.) 

Some  Renaissance  palaces — Strozzi,  Pitti,  Bar- 
gello,  Palazzo  Vecchio.  (Anderson;  Fergus- 
son;  Ross.)  ' 

The  architect,  11  Cronaca.     (Mtintz;  Perkins.) 

Sculptor-architects. 

Relation  between  the  goldsmith's  bottega  and 
architecture.     (Rea.) 
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questions  on  special  pictures. 

No.  482— Bast  of  Pietro  Mellini. 

Bargello,  Florence. 

Date,  1474.  Pietro  Mellini  wa  a  Florentine  merchant  prince 
who  gave  Benedetto  the  commission  for  the  famous  pulpit  in 
Santa  Croce. 

Compare  with  other  portraits  of  aged  men — 145, 
206,  255,  297,  331,  344.  Has  the  sculptor  been  more 
impressed  than  the  painters  by  the  phenomena  of  old 
age?  Does  one  experience  pleasure  in  the  sculptor's 
successful  presentation  of  these  facts?  Has  he  sacri- 
ficed his  perception  of  the  mental  and  moral  traits  of 
his  subject?  Is  there  danger  of  making  a  statue  too 
lifeUke? 

Does  this  treatment  of  the  eye  differ  from  the  cus- 
tom of  classic  sculpture?  What  is  gained  by  it?  Cf. 
477,  479.  Which  is  UfeUke  in  the  best  sense?  Cf. 
also  Donatello's  II  Zuccone. 

Is  there  any  artistic  reason  for  the  heaviness  and 
simplicity  of  Mellini's  robe? 

No.  483— Palpit. 

S.  Croce,  Florence. 

Commissioned  by  Pietro  Mellini  and  executed  about  1475. 
Erected  against  a  pillar,  into  which  is  cut  the  staircase,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  nave.  The  marble  is  of  a  warm  tone  with  darker 
colored  panels  back  of  the  Virtues;  gilding  is  used  in  the  orna- 
mental carving.  The  five  scenic  panels  illustrate  events  in  the 
life  of  St.  Francis;  the  subject  of  the  middle  panel  in  the  Repro- 
duction is  The  Death  of  the  Saint.  (It  will  be  remembered  that 
Santa  Croce  is  a  church  of  the  Franciscan  Order.)  Between  the 
consoles  are  five  Virtues. 
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Does  the  architectural  plan  of  the  pulpit  meet  the 
requirements  of  its  position?  Would  it  be  a  safe  and 
enduring  structure  if  the  supports  were  lighter?'  Are 
the  lines  of  support  graceful?  Does  the  ornament 
weaken  the  architectural  forms?  Is  the  sculpture 
subordinated  to  the  pupit  or  vice  versa? 

Compare  with  pulpits  by  Niccol6  Pisano,  379,  382; 
with  439,  442,  453;  also  with  the  tomb  474.  What 
changes  of  taste  are  indicated  by  these  works?  (The 
stairway  of  the  Siena  pulpit,  382,  is  a  sixteenth 
century  addition.)  Which  is  nearer  the  classic? 
Which  most  original?  Which  most  characteristic  of 
the  Renaissance  and  how? 

What  rank  should  this  work  take  as  an  artistic  per- 
formance? 

No.  484— The  Yoathful  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Bargello,  Florence. 

This  statuette,  a  little  over  three  feet  in  height,  originally 
formed  part  of  the  sculptured  decoration  over  the  door  of  the 
Audience  Hall,  Palazzo  Vecchio,  which  was  executed  1481. 

Has  the  sculptor  emphasized  the  ascetic  phase  of 
the  Baptist's  life?  Cf.  431.  Could  Benedetto  have 
had  the  work  of  Donatello  in  mind  when  designing 
his  own?  Does  the  figure  convey  a  feeHng  of  move- 
ment? 

What  point  of  the  Baptist's  career  does  this  illus- 
trate? What  qualities  are  suggested  that  would  make 
the  words  of  this  youthful  preacher  convincing  ?  Was  the 
real  motive  of  this  work  the  legend  and  character  of 
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the  saint  or  the  grace  and  beauty  of  adolescence?  Has 
it  been  treated  in  a  naturalistic  manner — i.  e.,  would 
the  real  John  have  worn  his  garments  thus?  What 
similarity  between  this  drapery  and  that  of  482?  How 
different  from  Mino's  draperies?  From  Niccolo  da 
Ban's?    Verocchio's? 
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Xcsson  31. 

THE  BRONZE  WORKERS. 

ANTONIO  DEL  POLLAJUOLO  (Antonio  di  Jacopo  Benci). 
I429?-I498. 

OUTWNB  FOR  STUDY. 

Influence  of  Donatello's  method  and  spirit  upon 
the  succeeding  generation  of  bronze-workers; 
compare  with  Ghiberti's. 

Antonio  PoUajuolo's  devotion  to  the  cult  of 
form  and  indifference  to  the  spiritual  content 
of  a  subject ;  his  consummate  draughtsmanship 
and  enthusiastic  study  of  anatomy;  compare 
with  contemporary  sculptors  in  marble. 

The  tombs  of  the  Popes,  in  Rome;  their  technical 
excellence ;  original  treatment  of  conventional 
subjects. 

Busts  attributed  to  Antonio. 

His  drawings  and  engravings;  his  paintings. 
(See  Section  IV,  Lesson  14.) 

Antonio's  choice  of  classic  themes  and  departure 
from  classic  spirit. 

The  PoUajuoli  School  in  Florence. 

TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

The  bronze-workers'  preoccupation  with  techni- 
cal problems.     (Freeman ;  Paget,  Euphorion.) 

The  Medicean  collection  of  medals.  (Fabriczy, 
Italian  medals,  Part  II,  ch.  I.) 
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Greek  stelse  compared  with  Italian  tombs  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance;  sepulchral 
portrait  sculpture.  (Gardner;  Von  Lichten- 
berg;  Mvintz,  L'Age  d'Or;  Wiel.) 

QUESTIONS   ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

No.  489 — Hercoles  Strangling  Antxus. 
Bargello,  Florence. 
Bronze  figures  of  small  dimensions. 

What  is  the  myth  illustrated  by  this  group?  If 
the  group  were  not  named,  would  one  suspect  either 
figure  to  be  Hercules?  Does  this  resemble  Greek  and 
Roman  representations  of  the  hero  ?  By  what  methods 
has  the  sculptor  expressed  Hercules'  strength?  Does 
the  size  of  his  antagonist  diminish  the  impression  of 
his  strength?  Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  final  out- 
come of  the  struggle?  What  constitutes  the  tragic 
element? 

Is  the  eye  led  directly  to  the  faces?  Are  they  power- 
ful and  full  of  meaning?  In  what  is  the  sculptor's 
interest  centered? 

Are  the  figures  as  carefully  studied  as  if  they  were 
life  size — ^i.  e.,  are  any  details  absent  that  are  necessary 
to  the  complete  expression  of  the  idea?  Cf.  492. 
Which  is  the  more  artistic  work  ? 

Cf.  187.  Was  Pollajuolo  animated  by  the  same 
feeling  for  decorative  effect  in  both?  Which  is  the 
more  fantastic?  What  important  psychic  element  is 
present  in  one  and  not  in  the  other? 
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No.  490 — ^Bast  of  a  Young  Warrior. 

Bargello,  Florence. 

"In  this  bust  of  a  young  Florentine  Seigneur,  PollajuoU  has 
created  a  portrait  that  allows  us  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
Florentine  soul." 

Note  the  firm  outlines,  spare  flesh,  setting  of  the 
eyes,  the  heavy  column  of  the  throat;  analyze  the 
character  impression  of  the  face,  feature  by  feature, 
comparing  with  the  impression  made  by  similar  faces 
seen  in  real  life.  Which  side  of  the  "Florentine  soul" 
does  this  youth  illustrate?  Could  he  be  classed  with 
Dante?  St.  Francis?  the  Venetian  Doges?  the  Con- 
dottieri? 

How  would  he  treat  a  fallen  enemy?  Would  he  be 
tender  to  helpless  women  and  children?  Is  he  in- 
tellectually alert?  a  captain  of  revels?  Has  he  hardi- 
hood? the  lofty  courage  that  sustains  martyrs?  Is  he 
proud  or  only  insolent? 
Fxamine  the  armor  and  helmet :  what  is  the  derivation 
of  the  forms  and  ornament? 

Is  this  primarily  a  character  study?  A^Tiat  especial 
attraction  does  it  offer  an  artist? 
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ANDREA  DEL  VEROCCHIO. 

(Andrea  di  Michele  di  Francesco  Gone).  1435-1488. 

(See  also  Section  IV,  Lesson  14.) 

Note. — Many  writers  use  the  double  r  in  spelling  the  sculptor's 
last  name.     Kugler  has  been  taken  as  our  authority. 

OUTUNB  FOR  STUDY. 

Verocchio — silversmith,  founder,  painter,  and 
sculptor;  a  serious  and  accomplished  techni- 
cian; compare  with  Piero  della  Francesca, 
Mantegna,  and  Antonio  PoUajuolo. 

His  silver  relief  on  the  altar  of  the  Baptistery, 
Florence;  disappearance  of  other  work  in 
precious  metals. 

Poetic  feeling  of  Verocchio's  David  and  of  the 
winged  Boy  with  Dolphin. 

Tomb  of  the  sons  of  Cosimo  de  Medici;  its  un- 
usual character;'  absence  of  Christian  sym- 
bolism. 

Verocchio's  dramatic  power;  the  living  quality 
of  his  nudes;  use  of  lay-figure  for  draperies 
and  defects  resulting  from  this  practice. 

The  ^roup  of  Christ  and  St.  Thomas,  Or  San 
Michele. 

Equestrian  statue  of  Colleoni  in  Venice;  Leo- 
pardi's  share  in  this  work. 

Verocchio's  choice  of  ornament — compare  with 
Donatello;  his  individual  type  of  face;  its 
perpetuation  in  the  work  of  the  Lombard 
School. 
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topics  for  further  kbsbarch. 

Casting  in  plaster  and  other  technical  processes 

in  sculpture. 
Influence  of  l/conardo  da  Vmci  upon  his  Master. 
Decorative  use  of  masks  from  faces  of  the  dead, 

on  walls  of  Florentine  buildings. 

QUESTIONS  ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 

No.  492— David. 

Bargello,  Florence. 

Bronze;  height  about  4  ft. 

An  early  work,  executed  probably  for  Piero  de'  Medici  and 
intended  for  the  courtyard  of  the  Villa  Carreggi  (near  Florence). 
It  was  sold,  1476,  by  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  to  the  Signoria  and 
removed  to  Palazzo  Vecchio,  where  it  stood  in  the  courtyard 
on  the  site  of  the  present  fountain.  Later  it  was  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Sala  del'  Orologio  (now  Sala  del  Gigno)  on  a 
delicately  ornamented  pedestal  taller  than  that  on  which  the 
statue  now  stands,  materially  changing  its  effect.  The 
figure  with  drawn  sword  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  guard 
a  doorway,  while  "the  slayer  of  the  Philistine  typifies  Florentine 
liberty."  The  statue  was  probably  designed  to  be  viewed  with 
the  facefidl  front;  then  the  awkwardness  of  the  figure  disap- 
pears. 

On  the  accession  of  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  I,  late  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  David  was  deposed  and  the  beautiful  pedestal, 
still  in  its  original  position,  sustains  a  portrait  bust  of  the  Duke. 

Compare  with  the  David  by  Donatello,  437.  Enu- 
merate points  of  difference  and  resemblance  in  attitude, 
modeling,  spirit,  and  expression.  Does  either  figure 
suggest  Greek  sculptture?  Which  is  more  characteris- 
tic of  contemporary  life?    How? 
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In  which  of  the  two  compositions  is  the  head  of  the 
giant  introduced  in  the  most  artistic  manner?  What 
advantage  is  there  in  the  heavy  masses  of  hair?  what 
significance?  Does  this  type  of  face  exist  in  other 
works  by  Verocchio?  in  works  by  other  masters? 

No.  496 — ^Bay  and  Dolphin:  Fotmtain  group. 
Courtyard,  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence. 

This  charming  bronze  group  crowns  a  fountain  of  simple 
design.  The  pressure  of  the  boy's  hands  on  the  body  of  the 
fish  presumably  causes  the  water  to  gush  from  its  mouth. 

Ordered  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  for  a  fountain  in  the  court- 
yard of  Villa  Carreggi.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  removed  by  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici  to  its  present 
location. 

.  Is  the  child  running  or  flying?  Does  he  seem  mirth- 
ful or  malicious?  Is  his  captive  struggUng  or  passive? 
Is  movement  as  successfully  represented  as  in  492,  493  ? 
Did  the  sculptor  attack  here  a  more  difficult  problem? 

Is  this  a  well-balanced  composition?  Are  its  lines 
decorative?  Cf.  187.  Has  the  sculptor  fashioned  the 
child's  form  sympathetically?  Has  he  expressed  the 
child-spirit  with  equal  sympathy?  How  does  this 
differ  from  the  putti  of  Donatello? 

No.  494 — Incredulity  of  Thomas. 

Or  San  Michele,  Florence. 

Bronze:    life  size  or  over:  group  completed  1488. 

The  niche  in  which  this  group  stands  (one  of  the  fourteen  tab- 
ernacles on  the  exterior  of  Or  San  Michele)  originally  contained 
a  statue  of  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse,  by  Donatello.  Later  the 
ownership  of  the  niche  was  transferred  from  the  Parte  Guelfa  to 
the  University,  dei  Mercanti,  a  tribunal  presiding  over  all  the 
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guilds.  This  society  gave  a  commission  td  Verocchio  for  a 
group  in  honor  of  their  patron  saint,  Thomas;  the  imreadiness 
of  the  apostle  to  accept  an  unproven  statement  had  an  appro- 
priate relation  to  the  fmictions  of  the  University,,  whose  motto 
was  "no  judgment  given  untU  truth  is  tangibly  manifest." 

The  narrowness  of  the  niche,  which  was  intended  for  only 
one  figure,  so  stimulated  Verocchio's  inventiveness  that  his 
composition  is  a  notable  example  of  unconventional  grouping. 
The  work  became  extraordinarily  popular  and  established  a 
fashion  in  type,  arrangement  of  hair  and  draperies. 
-  The  design  of  the  tabernacle,  formerly  attributed  to  Donatello, 
has  been  given  to  Michelozzo  by  recent  criticism.  Donatello's 
St.  Louis  now  stands  over  the  central  door  of  Santa  Croce. 

Compare  the  architecture  of  the  niche  with  others  by 
Donatello  and  Ghiberti;  with  other  work  in  Section 
VIII.  What  new  elements  are  present?  Explain 
the  medallion,  in  the  tympanum. 

Does  a  group  of  two  persons  of  the  same  size  present 
any  difficulties  of  composition?  Was  a  fortunate 
necessity  imposed  upon  the  artist?  Is  the  relation  of 
the  group  to  the  niche  satisfactory?  What  is  the  gain 
or  the  loss  of  this  arrangement? 

How  is  Christ  emphasized?  Are  earnestness,  rever- 
ence, devotion,  appreciation  of  character  distinctions 
shown  in  the  work,  or  only  technical  skill? 

Are  the  robes  of  appropriate  texture  and  arrange- 
ment? Cf.  433,  .438,  486.  Do  they  reveal  a  proper 
drawing  of  the  forms  beneath?  WTiat  is  gained  by 
this  elaborateness?     How  is  the  composition  unified? 

No.  493 — Equestrian  Statue  of  Bartolommeo  CoIIeoni. 
Venice. 
The  group  stands  in    the  Piazza  di  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  in 
front  of  Scuola  di  San  Marco.     The  model  was  prepared  1479: 
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the  work  was  interrupted  and  remained  unfinished  at  Verocchio's 
death,  but  was  completed,  1496,  by  Alessandro  Leopardi  ot 
Venice.  One  of  the  vexed  questions  of  art  history  is  what  share 
each  artist  actually  had  in  this  noble  production. 

Colleoni,  one  of  the  most  successful  condottieri  and  wealthiest 
princes  of  his  time  in  Italy,  was  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Venetian  forces  for  a  term  of  years  and  bequeathed  a  large  part 
of  his  fortune  to  Venice  on  condition  that  he  should  be  honored 
with  a  portrait  statue  in  Piazza  San  Marco;  a  request  deemed 
audacious  by  the  Venetians  who  evaded  it  by  placing  the  statue 
in  the  little  Campo  di  San  Marco  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city. 

Compare  with  444.  In  which  is  the  horse  the  su- 
perior animal?  What  are  the  points  of  superiority? 
In  which  is  the  feeling  of  motion  best  conveyed?  The 
horse  most  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  his  rider?  Were 
the  trappings  on  Colleoni's  horse  in  vogue  at  that  time, 
or  are  they  explained  by  Verocchio's  training? 

In  which  of  these  groups  is  the  man  more  alert? 
Interpret  Colleoni's  character.  What  lines  contribute 
to  a  sense  of  power?  Is  his  armor  decorated  in  har- 
mony with  the  horse's  trappings?  How  can  that  be 
explained?  Which  sculptor  has  made  the  happiest 
combination? 

Does  the  pedestal  of  493  display  the  sculpture  to 
advantage? 

No.  495 — ^Madonna  and  Childs  relief. 

.  Bargello,  Florence. 

The  authenticity  of  this  is  disputed,  although  it  is  a  strong  re 

minder,  in  the  general  conception  of  the  subject,  certain  detaUs 

and  vivacity  of  treatment,  of  another  and  unquestioned  Madonna 

and  Child  in  the  same  museum. 

Is  this  type  of  Madonna  new?  Compare  with  Delia 
Robbia's  work  as  well  as  with  the  Madonnas  of  this 
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section.  Is  tlie  expression  of  these  two  faces  enigma- 
tical? Cf.  492.  Compare  with  Boy  and  Dolphin: 
does  this  child  seem  over-fleshy? 

Considered  with  other  Madonnas  of  this  section, 
which  indicates  the  more  deUcate  appreciation  of 
beauty  ?  Which  is  technically  best  ?  Are  these  hands 
marked  by  refinement?  tmartificiality  of  movement? 
Is  Madonna's  drapery  characteristic  of  Verocchio  in 
its  cut  and  in  the  arrangement  of  folds?  Cf.  488.  Do 
the  robes  and  head-dress  recall  Botticelli  or  Fralvippo 
I,ippi?  Is  the  management  of  light  and  shade  like 
other  worts  by  Verocchio  ? 

No.  491 — ^Death  of  Francesca  Tornabttonit  relief. 
Bargello,  Florence. 

This  relief  has  been  assumed  to  be  part  of  the  tomb  of  Fran- 
cesca Pitti,  wife  of  Giovanni  Tornabuoni,  who  died  in  childbirth 
at  Rome  and  was  interred  in  the  family  chapel  in  Santa  Maria 
Sopra  Minerva.  The  chapel  having  changed  ownership,  the 
Tornabuoni  tomb  was  taken  apart,  its  fragments  scattered  and 
lost  sight  of. 

This  panel,  apparently  the  front  of  a  sarcophagus,  was  in  the 
Medici  collection  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  attributed  to 
Verocchio.  Recent  investigations  have  thrown  doubt  both 
upon  the  identity  of  the  panel  with  the  Tornabuoni  tomb  and 
its  authorship.  Francesco  da  Simone,  a  pupil  of  Verocchio, 
has  been  suggested  as  the  sculptor  of  this  and  also  of  the  Ma- 
donna relief,  495. 

What  two  scenes  are  represented?  Where  else  has 
this  method  of  telling  a  story  been  seen?  Is  the  design 
masterly?  Is  drawing  well  imderstood?  Why  do 
the  figures  differ  unnaturally  in  size  ? 
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How  is  death  suggested?  Is  the  rendering  of  emo- 
tion too  realistic,  too  dramatic,  to  be  artistic? 

Were  the  draperies  studied  from  nature  or  from 
classic  models?  Cf.  Donatello  and  Ghiberti.  Is  the 
couch  a  plausible  piece  of  furniture? 

Is  this  pictorial  treatment?  Is  it  an  effective  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shade?  Is  it  broad  or  confused? 
Spirited  or  tame? 
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SCULPTORS  OUTSIDE  OF  FLORENCE, 

MATTEO  aVITALE.     I435-I50I. 

OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY. 

Jacopo  della  Querela' s  works  at  Lucca  and  their 
probable  influence  on  Matteo .     (Perkins. ) 

Lack  of  force  amongst  Florentine  marble- 
workers  of  this  epoch;  Matteo's  acquaintance 
with  this  school. 

Matteo  the  artist  of  religious  ecstasy;  the  in- 
dividuality of  his  style;  dignity  and  beauty 
of  his  single  figures;  his  relief  work;  its  pic- 
torial feehng,  its  crude  execution. 

Matteo's  art  in  his  native  town;  architectural 
and  decorative  designs;  figure  sculpture; 
minor  works. 

His  statues  in  the  Cathedral  at  Genoa. 

Matteo  a  precursor  pf  the  sixteenth  century. 

TOPICS   FOR   FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Lucca  and  its  churches. 
Memorial  brasses.     (Creeny ;  Macklin ;  Rea. ) 
Difference  between  Greek  and  Italian  sculpttural 
-  conventions.     (Brown;  Cox;  Paget.) 
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QUESTIONS   ON  SPECIAL  PICTURES. 
No.  486— Altar  of  St.  Regulas. 

No.  487 — ^Feast  of  Herods  panel  from  base  of  Altar. 

Cathedral,  Lucca. 

Date,  1484;  donor,  Niccol6  da  Noceto. 

St.  Regulus,  an  African  bishop  of  the  early  Church,  fle'd  to  a 
refuge  near  Lucca  during  disputes  between  the  Catholics  and 
Arians,  and  was  martjnred  at'  the  time  of  Totila  and  the  inva- 
sions. To  him  and  to  St.  Martin  was  consecrated  the  Cathedral 
of  Lucca  (a  notably  fine  example  of  Tuscan  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture). The  altar  in  the  right  transept  was  dedicated  to  the 
three  saints  whose  statues  are  in  the  niches:  to  St.  Regulus, 
who  is  portrayed  in  tfshop's  robes  and  whose  sarcophagus  is 
borne  on  heavy  consoles  in  the  upper  part  of  the  composition; 
to  St.  Sebastian,  who  wears  the  dress  of  the  Pretorian  guards, 
and  whom  the  Commune  wished  to  associate  with  the  bishop  in 
the  memorial;  and  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  because  the  donor 
regarded  him  with  especial  veneration. 

Beneath  each  figure  is  a  small  bas-relief  of  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  the  saint.  The  medallions  are  portraits  of  the  donor  and 
his  young  son. 

Is  this  work  impressive  by  its  unity,  its  simplicity, 
its  flatness,  i.  e.,  does  any  part  come  far  in  front  of 
the  general  mass?  Cf.  494.  What  should  be  the  most 
important  part  of  the  work?    Is  that  part  emphasized? 

How  is  the  union  of  the  tomb  and  altar  effected? 
(Examine  carefully.)  What  innovation  is  introduced 
in  the  semidomes  of  the  niches?  What  elements 
contribute  to  the  dignity  of  the  three  saints?  HoW 
does  this  differ  from  the  usual  arrangement?  Which 
group  was  regarded  more  from  the  technician's  stand- 
point? 
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What  is  the  function  of  the  figures  at  either  end  of  the 
sarcophagus?  Has  the  sculptor  erred  on  the  side  of 
symmetrical  arrangement?  Note  the  opposition  of 
line  m  Madonna  and  angels  to  those  of  the  effigy  and 
sarcophagus;  is  this  principle  carried  too  far  in  the 
decoration  of  the  latter?  What  form  is  the  most  satis- 
factory finish  for  the  top  of  this  class  of  monuments? 
Cf.  471,  474,  480,  498. 

Account  for  the  heavy  shadows  in  487.  Is  the  exe- 
cution of  this  panel  what  might  be  expected  of  ,the 
sculptor  of  the  three  saints  above?  Cf.  488.  Does 
sculpture  in  the  round  demand  different  training  from 
relief?  What  instances  of  sculptors  who  are  equally 
able  in  both? 

Has  the  lifeless  body  of  the  Baptist  appeared  in 
previous  representations  of  this  scene?  Should  it  do 
so?  What  realistic  touches  are  added?  How  is  the 
panel  faulty?  Should  any  of  the  figures  be  exempt 
from  condemnation  ?  Cf .  436.  As  a  part  of  the  general 
decorative  scheme  is  this  panel  entitled  to  admiration? 

No.  488— Faith. 
Bargello,  Florence. 
This  celebrated  relief  came  to  the  Bargello  from  a  private  col- 
lection in  Lucca.     Ridolfi  thinks  it  is  one  of  those  three  Virtues 
which  were,  traditionally,  on  an  exterior  angle  of  San  Michele, 
Lucca.     Nothing  is  now  known  of  the  companion  pieces. 

How  completely  does  the  sentiment  here  expressed 
realize  the  idea  of  faith?  Has  any  other  artist  ex- 
expressed  the  idea  more  perfectly  ?  Is  Faith  more  easily 
illustrated  without  symbolism  than  other  virtues? 
Cf.  69.  Interpret  the  object  in  the  upper  right-hand 
comer.     Is  there  any  advantage  in  a  profile  view  ? 
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Does  the  drawing  of  the  figure  indicate  a  sculptor 
at  the  maturity  of  his  powers?  Does  the  drapery 
enfold  a  well-proportioned  form?  Are  there  needless 
folds?  Do  the  masses  give  breadth,  solidity,  and  realis- 
tic relief  to  the  composition?  Cf.  497,  also  figure'  of 
Madonna  in  486. 

Is  the  figure  comfortably  seated?  Is  the  perspective 
of  the  groimd  correct.  .Are  the  feet  of  the  figure  and 
the  supports  of  the  seat  at  relatively  proper  distances? 
Where  do  the  folds  and  lines  lead  the  eye?  In  what 
lieff  the  beauty  of  this  work? 

How  does  Matteo  compare  with  contemporary 
Florentines?  Has  his  art  less  vitality,  less  sincerity, 
less  feeling?  In  what  sense  is  he  a  precursor  of  a  later 
century? 
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NICCOLO  DA  BARI  (deH'  Area).     I4I4?-J494. 

GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  OMODEO    (Amadeo).     I447-J522. 

OUTLINE   FOR  STUDY. 

The  Shrine  of  St.  Dominic  at  Bologna  as  a 
school  of  art;  Niccolo's  work  thereon. 

Other  works  by  Niccolo;  equestrian  bas-relief 
of  Annibale  Bentivoglio ;  terra-cotta  Madonna 
on  fagade  of  Palazzo  Pubblico,  Bologna. 

Omodeo,  a  sculptor  of  Lombardy;  artistic  ideals 
prevailing  in  the  northern  provinces;  Omo- 
deo's  ability  in  architectural  and  sculptural 
design;  his  powerful  characterization;  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  patrons. 

Works  by  Omodeo  in  the  Certosa  of  Pavia; 
Omodeo  and  the  CoUeoni  Chapel,  Bergamo; 
tombs  of  Bartolommeo  CoUeoni  and  his  daugh- 
ter Medea;  works  in  Milan  and  Cremona. 

■  TOPICS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH. 

Sculpture  in  Northern  Italy  before  the  Re- 
naissance. (Perkins,  Introduction,  ix-xxviii; 
Zimmermann. 

Bergamo  and  Bartolommeo  CoUeoni.  (OH- 
phant ;  Sjmionds,  Sketches.) 

Agostino  di  Duccio  and  the  sculptures  of  the 
Malatestian  Temple  at  Rimini.  (Perkins; 
Reymond;  Symonds,  Sketches;  Yriarte.) 
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QUESTIONS  ON  SP]ecIAIv  PICTURES: 

NICC0L6  DEL  ARCA. 

No.  497— Kneeling  Angel  with  Candlestick. 

(Detail  of  384.) 

Shrine  of  S.  Dominic;  S.  Domenico,  Bologna. 

The  execution  of  this  beautiful  Shrine  extends  over  four 
centuries.  Niccol6  Pisano  wrought  upon  the  sarcophagus  1260- 
1267;  1469-1473  Niccolb  da  Bari  added  the  upper  portions  of  the 
monument,  with  one  of  the  kneeling  angels  on  the  base.  The 
conspanion  angel  is  attributed  to  Michelangelo,  as  also  the  statu- 
ette of  San  Petronio  holding  a  model  of  the  church,  done  diu'ing 
his  first  visit  in  Bologna,  1494.  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
possibly  other  statuettes  are  ascribed  to  Girolamo  CorteUino, 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  delicate  reUefs  on  the  predella 
of  the  Shrine  were  the  work  of  Alfonso  Cittadella,  of  Ferrara, 
1532,  while  on  the  front  of  the  altar  which  supports  the  monu- 
ment are  relief  decorations  by  Italian  and  French  artists  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

See  384  for  location  of  the  Angel:  compare  with 
other  .youthful  figures — Benedetto's  St.  John,  Veroc- 
chio's  David.  Had  the  sculptor  any  traditions  to 
follow — did  any  preceding  artist  use  this  idea?  Is  the 
angel  equal  to  its  burden?  Was  it  studied  from  the 
living  model  or  is  it  a  product  of  the  imagination? 
Is  it  relaxed  or  tense?    Is  it  stipple?    Is  it  living? 

Does  the  face  realize  the  angelic  ideal?  How  does 
the  treatment  of  the  hair  compare  with  the  wings? 
Was  either  a  concession  to  convention,  to  the  require- 
■  ments  of  consistent  design  ?  Are  feet  and  hands  compe- 
tent Ufe  studies?  Are  the  forms  beneath  the  drapery 
well  understood? 
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How  does  the  drapery  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work? 
To  the  stability  of  the  composition?  Compare  with 
other  single  figures  in  this  section.  Is  there  anything 
tmusual  in  this? 

Was  the  sculptor  of  a  religious  temper?  Does  the 
work  recall  Francia  or  I^orenzo  Costa? 

OMODEO. 

No.  498 — Tomb  of  Bartolommeo  &)IIeoni. 

No.  499— Detail  of  498. 

No.  500 — Tomb  of  Medea  G>IIeoni. 

Colleoni  Chapel,  Bergamo. 

The  home  of  Bartolommeo  Colleoni,  the  famous  condottiere, 
was  a  princely  estate  near  Bergamo.  During  his  last  years  he 
employed  Omodeo  to  design  and  superintend  the  erection  of  the 
ornate  Capella  Colleoni,  1470-1476,  which  adjoins  the  interesting 
Romanesque  church,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  on  the  summit  of 
the  ancient  hill  town.  Within  the  chapel  was  erected  the 
founder's  own  monument;  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
monument  of  his  daughter  was  removed  there  from  the 
church  at  Basella. 

The  tomb  of  Medea  (who  died  in  girlhood)  is  the  earlier  work 
and  one  of  the  notably  beautiful  monuments  of  its  century. 
The  statuettes  above  the  inscription  represent  Madonna  be- 
tween St.  Catherine  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen ;  on  the  face  of  the 
sarcophagus  is  an  Ecce  Homo. 

In  the  tomb  of  Colleoni  himself  the  seated  warriors  beneath 
the  sarcophagus  are  portraits  of  his  three  sons-in-law.  The 
equestrian  statue  of  gilded  wood  was  made  by  German  carvers 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Compare  498  with  tombs  previously  studied. 
(The  designs  were  probably  suggested  by  architectural 
forms  that  prevailed  in  their  respective  sections.) 
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Have  we  here  the  general  idea  of  a  monument  within 
a  niche?  What  advantages  has  either  style?  If  the 
equestrian  statue  were  removed,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  Omodeo's  composition?  Would  it  be  har- 
monious? poetic?  upUfting?  How  has  artistic  freedom 
been  hampered? 

Study  the  two  great  bands  of  ornament:  how  has 
variety  been  obtained?  Do  they  impress  the  spectator 
as  that  part  of  the  monument  that  should  be  looked 
at  first  and  most  carefully?  What  should  be  their 
function? 

Are  the  figures  of  499  classic  in  dress?  in  attitude? 
in  spirit?  Do  the  architecttu-al  members  near  them 
accentuate  any  quality  in  the  figures?  Is  that  a 
common  device  in  art?  Have  they  the  portrait  char- 
acter? 

Is  the  design  as  a  whole  (omitting  the  horse  and 
rider)  appropriate  to  a  warrior  prince?  What  Re- 
naissance ideals  are  incorporated  and  emphasized? 

Is  there  any  artistic  relationship  between  500  and 
the  monument  of  Bartolommeo  CoUeoni?  What 
does  this  tell  of  the  social  environment  of  Medea? 
Why  are  heraldic  emblems  so  prominent?  Is  it  an 
appropriate  memorial  for  a  youthful  maiden? 

Cf.  473 :  are  the  two  effigies  equally  marked  by  sen- 
timent, grace,  restfulness?  Has  Omodeo  handled  the 
elements  of  his  composition  skilfully — ^i.  e.,  is  any  part 
too  heavy?  Do  all  relieve  each  other  so  as  to  reveal 
new  beauties?  Are  accents  well  placed?  Is  the  back- 
ground well  chosen?  Is  there  artistic  repose  through- 
out? 
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GENERAI,    QUESTIONS   ON  FIFTEENTH   CENTURY  TOMBS. 

Was  death  conceived  as  dreadful,  tragic,  mournful? 
Does  the  Florentine  treatment  of  funereal  monuments 
ever  fail  in  appropriateness  or  sobriety?  Were  they 
thought  of  primarily  as  architectural  monuments 
enriched  with  sculpture,  or  was  the  display  of  sculp- 
ture the  controlling  motive?  Formulate  reasons  for 
this  conclusion.  Is  the  base  of  the  tomb  too  obtrusive? 
To  what  extent  do  the  effigies  recall  living  persons  ?- 

Compare  the  Tomb  of  St.  Dominic,  384  How  do 
these  later  tombs  differ  in  design,  execution,  senti- 
ment? 
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Note. — During  the  preparation  of  this  publication  there  have 
been  radical  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  European  art  collec- 
tions; such  changes  are  still  in  progress;  thus  our  effort  to  present 
an  accurate  catalogue  has  been  in  a  measure  nullified. 

The  paintings  and  Renaissance  sculptures  of  the  Old  Museum, 
Berlin,  have  been  transferred  to  the  ICaiser  Friedrich  Museum; 
the  rearrangement  of  the  Florentine  galleries,  the  Uffizi,  Acca- 
demia,  Bargello,  and  perhaps  the  Pitti,  in  accordance  with  an  im- 
proved system  has  involved  the  transference  of  objects  of  art 
from  one  gallery  to  another;  the  Museum  of  the  Castello  in 
Milan  has  been  established  and  the  Brera  rearranged;  while 
throughout  Italy,  and  in  Spain  as  well,  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
the  removal  of  the  more  choice  art  treasures  from  small  collec- 
tions and  ecclesiastical  buildings  to  the  greater  collections. 


EARLY  ITALIAN  ART. 
H.  H.  Powers. 

The  history  of  Italian  art  falls  naturally  into  two  peri- 
ods separated  by  the  convenient  date  of  1500.  On  the 
one  side  stretch  two  centuries  of  uninterrupted  growth 
and  progress.  On  the  other,  two  centuries  more  are  il- 
lumined, first  by  a  light  of  dazzling  brilliancy,  and  then 
by  an  intermittent  flicker  of  dying  flame.  Seldom  is  a 
transition  more  marked  than  that  from  the  early  to  the 
so-called  high  Renaissance.  The  veriest  tiro  can  tell 
whether  a  picture  falls  within  the  one  period  or  the 
other,  while  the  real  kinship  and  dependence  between 
the  two  often  eludes  the  expert.  We  have  been  busied 
with  the  progress  of  art  in  this  earlier  period.  Slowly 
we  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  work  of  art  after 
another,  and,  through  these,  of  the  artists  whose 
thought  and  character  they  reveal.  But  these  artists 
have  each  their  own  individuality,  and,  as  we  have 
studied  them,  we  have  perhaps  felt  their  differences 
more  than  their  resemblances.  The  contrast  between 
such  men  as  Masaccio  and  Fra  Angelico  seems  funda- 
mental—  one  that  goes  down  to  the  very  bottom  of 
art.  But  let  us  step  farther  back  and  lose  the  conscious- 
ness of  individual  differences  in  a  general  survey. 
What  have  these  men  in  common  that  distinguishes 
them  from  artists  of  other  times?  If  we  do  not  at  once 
recognize  such  a  common  character  we  have  but  to  ask 
whether  any  of  these  artists  could  be  mistaken  for 
Japanese  or  even  for  Greeks.  The  reply  is  instant  and 
decisive  —  no,   they  are    Italians,   of   course.    Well, 
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then,  could  Giotto  or  Botticelli  be  confounded  with 
Raphael  or  Correggio,  or  Masaccio  with  Michelangelo? 
The  answer  is  scarcely  less  prompt.  Anybody  can  see 
that  they  are  early  Italians.  What  is  it  then  that  dis- 
tinguishes an  early  Italian,  be  he  a  Fra  Angelico  or  a 
Masaccio,  a  Giotto  or  a  Ghirlandajo,  from  the  brilliant 
painters  of  the  sixteenth  century  so  that  a  child  may 
tell  them  apart? 

Perhaps  the  unsophisticated  judgment  of  the  uniniti- 
ated is  worth  as  much  as  any.  How  do  the  unschooled 
distinguish  the  early  from  the  later  works?  Probably 
the  common  answer  would  be  that  the  early  works  are 
old  fashioned.  More  closely  scrutinized  this  means 
that  peculiarities  of  dress,  custom,  expression,  etc., 
impress  us  in  this  early  art  as  they  do  not  in  the  later. 
We  have  the  same  feeling  that  we  have  in  looking  at 
photographs  of  a  few  years  back.  Small  sleeves  have 
displaced  large  ones,  haiir  is  combed  up  instead  of 
down,  coats  are  of  a  different  cut,  and  altogether  the 
effect  is  striking,  not  to  say  fimny.  But  the  striking 
thing  in  this  case  is  that  the  later  works  are  almost  as 
old  as  the  earher  to  us,  and  the  costumes  and  accidents 
generally  scarcely  less  unlike  our  own.  When  we  recall 
the  unfamiliar  costumes  with  which  Titian,  Raphael,  or 
Veronese  clothed  alike  their  characters  from  history, 
mythology,  or  sacred  writ,  and  the  equally  strange 
interpretation  put  upon  word  and  deed,  the  wonder  is 
that  we  have  any  sense  of  naturalness  in  their  creations. 

But  we  do.  We  even  resent  departure  from  these 
antiquated  standards  in  favor  of  either  historical  ver- 
ity or  modem  realism  in  the  representation  of  those  sub- 
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jects  which  the  art  of  this  period  made  its  own.  Out 
of  the  long  panorama  of  fashion's  caprice  a  single, 
scene  has  been  chosen  and  given  enduring  validity  as  the 
sanctioned  anachronism  of  sacred  art.  But  it  was  the 
sixteenth  century  that  thus  secured  for  its  types,  its 
costumes,  and  its  conventions  the  seal  of  permanent  ap- 
proval, not  the  fourteenth  or  the  fifteenth.  It  was  Italy 
whose  thought  and  manner  acquired  this  universality, 
not  Flanders  or  Germany  or  Spain.  The  early  Italian 
paintings  seem  old  fashioned.  Holbein's  Madonna 
seems  foreign  and  strange,  and  Velasquez's  Princess 
seems  artificial  and  absurd,  but  the  long-forgotten 
costumes  of  sixteenth-centmy  Florence  and  Venice 
evoke  no  protest  and  excite  no  njirth. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is  clear.  The  early  art 
did  not  solve  the  problem  of  subordinating  its  accidents 
to  its  essence.  The  Madonna  cannot  make  you  forget 
her  clothes,  the  subject  cannot  make  you  forget  the 
difficulties  and  shortcomings  of  its  representation.  To 
a  large  extent  this  is  simply  a  question  of  manual  skill. 
Thus,  Giotto,  even  in  his  sublimest  conceptions,  dis- 
tracts our  attention  by  his  bad  drawing  and  by  his 
ignorance  of  those  studio  devices  which  are  now  the 
property  of  the  novice.  The  feet,  when  not  concealed 
by  the  long  robe  for  which  he  shows  such  judicious 
predilection,  are  helpless  and  deformed.  Facial  ex- 
pression, though  never  false,  is  meager  and  inadequate. 
Above  all,  his  constant  resort  to  symbolical  rather  than 
realistic  representations  of  buildings,  landscapes,  etc., 
whose  mass  and  complex  perspective  overtaxed  his 
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powers,  gives  an  appearance  of  strangeness  and  arti- 
ficiality to  a  work  which  is  in  its  essence  marvelously 
real  and  drawn  straight  from  communion  with  nature. 
No  artist  ever  lived  who  was  less  hidebound  by  fashion 
or  tradition  or  conventionality  than  Giotto,  but  the 
language  of  his  art  was  not  yet  ready  to  express  the_ 
vigor  and  naturalness  of  his  thought.  It  is  as  hard  for 
the  novice  to  enjoy  Giotto  as  for  the  modem  to  read 
Chaucer,  and  so  the  one,  Uke  the  other,  is  passed  by  in 
favor  of  the  insipid  conventionalist  who  says  nothings 
elegantly  and  in  familiar  modem  speech. 

Closely  allied  to  this  faulty  representation  of  detail 
is  the  difficulty  experienced  by  nearly  all  the  early 
painters  in  subordinating  details.  It  is  not  that  they 
paint  detail  ill,  but  that  they  paint  it  too  well,  make  it 
too  prominent.  All  this  may  be  nature,  but  it  is  not 
art.  Nature  herself  makes  details  too  prominent  for 
our  purpose.  That  is  why  art  is  better  than  nature, 
why  it  reveals  what  nature  does  not.  Thus,  the 
exquisite  profile  portraits  attributed  to  Piero  della 
Francesca  are  models  of  observation  and  delicate 
workmanship,  but  we  are  invariably  disturbed  by  the 
tmdue  prominence  of  the  brocaded  dress  so  perfectly 
reproduced  in  outline  and  color.  Or  again,  take  the 
double  portrait  in  Berlin  attributed  to  Giovaimi  Bel- 
lini. The  faces  are  fine  and  expressive,  but  the  large 
masses  of  reddish  hair  combed  down  over  the  ears  iti 
.the  style  of  the  time  are  unpleasahtly  obtrusive. 
Brocaded  dresses  are  common  enough  in  the  later  art 
but  pass  quite  uoachallenged.  Giorgione,  too,  has 
given  us  a  portrait  (also  in  Berlin)  in  which  the  hair, 
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dressed  in  the  same  obtrusive  fashion,  quite  escapes 
attention.  The  difference  is  that  the  later  artists  have 
appreciated  the  obtrusiveness  of  these  unpleasing 
details,  and  while  not  ignoring  or  omitting  them,  they 
have  toned  them  down  till  they  become  inoffensive. 
This  is  done  in  part  by  slurring  the  outlines,  in  part  by 
slight  changes  of  color,  but,  above  all,  by  the  free  use 
of  shadow  as  a  damper  upon  the  over-prominent 
parts  of  the  subject.  This  shadow  has  no  existence  in 
nature  which  casts  the  same  merciless  light  upon  dress 
and  face,  often  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.  It  is  a 
device  of  the  artist  by  which  he  graduates  his  em- 
phasis as  he  will.  It  is  but  one  among  a  multitude 
of  devices  by  which  the  artist  seeks  to  transcend 
nature,  to  disentangle  the  essential  from  the  non- 
essential and  make  parts  of  her  infinite  meaning  more 
plain. 

The  early  painters  had  but  an  imperfect  command  of 
these  devices.  Their  loyalty  to  nature  was  imdiscrimi- 
nating  and  their  art  naive.  Seeking  to  render  nature 
faithfully,  they  foimd  their  very  skill  a  danger  as  did 
Holbein  and  the  Flemings  at  a  later  date.  And  so  their 
subjects  will  not  divest  themselves  of  the  accidents 
which  their  skill  too  faithfully  obtrudes  upon  our  gaze, 
and  with  the  change  that  has  befallen  these  changeable 
things  they  look  old  fashioned,  provincial,  queer. 

Entirely  different  forces  from  another  side  enhance 
this  impression.  This  early  art  was  very  far  from  being 
simply  realistic.  If  it  represented  men  and  their  usual 
accessories,  it  was  no  commonplace  aspect  of  man's 
nature  that  interested  them.    Certain  noble  passions 
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and  rare  emotions  were  the  real  subject  of  their  art,  and 
both  character  and  incident  were  chosen  and  manipu- 
lated for  this  purpose.  These  passions  and  emotions 
were  naturally  such  as  mankind  set  store  by  at  that 
time.  In  brief,  they  were  the  ideals  of  the  age.  They 
differed  profoundly  from  those  of  the  age  following.  It 
was  an  age  of  simple  and  credulous  faith  which  rather 
esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  believe  the  improbable.  The 
imagination,  encouraged  by  the  serious  reception 
accorded  to  its  creations,  was  strongly  active,  and 
fancies,  bom  of  many  minds,  were  built  into  imposing 
systems  not  easily  brushed  aside  by  timid  and  sporadic 
skepticism.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are 
the  exponents  of  this  Christian  mythology.  Quaint 
legends  of  improbable  sainthood  shared  with  allegorical 
representations  of  impossible  virtues  and  impracticable 
rules  of  life  the  dominion,  over  the  artist's  mind.  This 
was  the  period  of  Christian  art,  i.  e.,  the  period  in  which 
art  took  Christianity  seriously.  These  things  were  a 
reality  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  in  the 
sixteenth  they  are  a  shadow  and  in  the  twentieth  they 
are  but  a  name.  Christianity  remains,  but  with  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

Nothing  so  explains  the  strangeness  of  the  older  art 
as  this  change  in  our  inmost  ideals.  This  early  art, 
however  beautiful,  was  provincial  and  ephemeral  in  the 
things  it  glorified.  Its  saints  were  real  saints  and  so 
they  seem  strange  to  us.  The  saints  of  a  later  age  are 
merely  human  and  so  they  seem  our  kin. 

Crudity,  naivety  sincerity;  our  characterization  has 
unconsciously  passed  from  criticism  to  praise.     Along 
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with  the  defects  which  invariably  strike  the  observer 
the  older  art  has  a  substantial  worth  which  unfailingly 
commends  it  on  longer  acquaintance.  If  Giotto  could 
not  draw  fingers  and  toes,  he  never  failed  to  make  his 
meaning  clear,  and  his  meaning  is  never  trivial  or  con- 
ventional. If  he  gives  us  the  art  of  the  child,  it  is  of 
the  child  that  enters  iato  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If 
he  gives  us  iacident  rather  than  character,  it  is  after  all 
incident  that  reveals  character.  No  other  artist  ever 
approached  him  in  the  vividness  with  which  he  con- 
ceived far-away  scenes  or  the  fertility  of  device  with 
which  he  made  them  vivid  to  other  men.  Other 
artists  show  the  multitude  spreading  their  garments  in 
the  Saviour's  way  {Giotto  shows  them  pulling  off  their 
garments  over  their  heads,  the  unhackneyed  incident 
giving  the  impression  of  reality  while  the  hackneyed 
one  is  passed  unnoticed.  In  an  age  when  fancy 
peopled  the  world  with  coimtless  demons  and  ex- 
plained all  exceptional  phenomena  by  their  inter- 
vention, Giotto  tells  the  story  of  the  Passion  with  but  a 
single  unavoidable  allusion  to  Satanic  intervention,  thus 
giving  it  a  freshness  and  reality  which  mediaeval  super- 
naturalism  had  denied  it.  So  with  Masacdo.  Saint 
Peter  is  baptizing  a  youth.  We  pass  sleepily  by  this 
threadbare  commonplace  of  Christian  story.  But  here 
stands  a  naked  youth,  who  shivers  as  he  waits  his  turn. 
Instantly  our  nonchalance  vanishes  as  we  meet  this 
vivid  reminder  of  our  common  human  experience. 
Freshness,  originality,  earnestness  meet  us  at  every 
turn.  If  we  have  the  representation  of  local  and  stilted 
ideals  we  at  least  have  no  copying  of  outworn  motives 
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and  conventional  forms.  If  the  painter  is  in  bondage 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  he  is  at  least  not  in 
bondage  to  the  traditions  of  art;  if  he  is  sometimes 
lacking  in  skill  he  is  not  daft  over  his  cleverness ;  if  his 
means  are  not  always  adequate,  they  at  least  remain 
means.  He  may  look  out  upon  a  narrower  horizon, 
but  he  looks  out  of  honest  eyes  and  gazes  with  interest 
and  zest.  He  paints  sympathetically,  sincerely,  loving 
and  believing  what  he  paints,  not  condescendingly 
catering  to  the  foibles  of  the  crowd. 

And  so  he  gives  us  art.  His  ideals  have  vanished, 
his  methods  are  discarded,  his  skill  is  long  surpassed. 
The  thoughts  of  men  have  widened  with  the  process  of 
the  suns,  and  the  story  that  he  tells  with  so  much 
earnestness  and  love  comes  like  a  tale  from  fairyland. 
But  his  devotion  to  beauty  as  he  saw  it,  his  sincerity, 
earnestness,  and  conscientiousness,  and  his  rapt  gaze 
as  he  beholds,  in  his  imperfect  creations,  the  vision 
which  he  has  vainly  sought  to  give  to  us,  these  things 
are  not  out  of  fashion;  they  change  not  with  the 
changing  years. 
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1112b       77 . .  .Heads  of  Two  Apostles  (School  of  Giotto). 

National  Gallery,  London 

Taddeo  Gaddi.     I300?-I366. 

1123b       78. .  .Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna. 

Baroncelli  Chapel,  S.  Croce,  Florence 
1125b       79 . .  .Presentation  of  the  Virgin. 

Baroncelli  Chapel,  S.  Croce,  Florence 
1126b       80..  .Marriage  of  the  Virgin. 

Baroncelli  Chapel,  S.  Croce,  Florence 

Giovanni  da  Milano.    fl.    t366. 

1160b       81 . .  .Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen. 

Rinuccini  Chapel,  S.  Croce,  Florence 

Giottino.     J324?-I357? 
1168b       82... Crucifixion  Crypt,  S.  M.  Novella,  Florence 

Andrea  Orcagna.     1308-1368. 

1185b       83. .  .Paradise  Strozzi  Chapel,  S.  M.  Novella,  Florence 

1 186b       84 . . .  Saints :  detail  of  83. 

1 187b       85 . . .  Christ  and  the  Virgin :  detail  of  83. 

GaSdo  da  Siena,    fl.  1281. 
1200b      86. .  .Madonna  and  Child Palazzo  Pubblico,  Siena 

Duccio  di  Baoninsegna.     I260?-f  339? 

1205b       87 . .  .Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints. 

Cathedral  Museum,  Siena 
1208b       88 . . .  Panel  from  back  of  Altarpiece. 

Cathedral  Museum,  Siena 


SiENBSE  Painters.  585 

Old  No.   New  No. 

1207b       89 . . .  Panel  from  back  of  Altarpiece  . 

Cathedral  Museum,  Siena 
1212b       90 . . .  Madonna :  Center  panel  of  Ancona, 

Academy,  Siena 
Simone  Martini.     1283-1344. 
1240b       91 . .  .Annunciation Uffizi,  Florence 

Lippo  Memmi.     d.  1356. 
1260b      92 . .  .Virgin  of  Mercy Cathedral,  Orvieto 

Pietro  Lorenzetti.    fl.  I305-I348. 

1280b       93 . . .  Madonna,  Child,  and  Saints. 

Lower  Church,  S.  Francesco,  Assisi 

Aiabtogio  Lorenzetti.     fl.  1 323- 1 348. 

1285b      94. .  .Good  Government Palazzo  Pubblico,  Siena 

1286b       95 . . .  Peace :  detail  of  94. 

1287b       96. .  .Magnanimity,  Temperance,  Justice:  detail  of  94. 

Giacomo  di  Mine  del  Pellicciaio.     fl.  1362- 1389. 
1295b       97. .  .Madonna  del  Belverde Servi  di  Maria,  Siena 

Campo  Santo,  Pisa. 
(Orcagna?  Lorenzetti?  Nardo  di  Daddo?) 
.  .Triumph  of  Death:  right  half  of  picture. 
.  .Triumph  of  Death:  left  half  of  picture. 
. .  Last  Judgment :  detail. 
. .  Detail  of  98. 
..Detail  of  99. 

Spanish  Chapel,  S.  M.  Novella,  Florence. 
(Attribution  questionable.) 
.  .Christ  Bearing  the  Cross. 
. .  Descent  of  Christ  into  Limbo. 
.  .Triumph  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
.  .Virtues  and  Sciences:  detail  of  105. 
.  .The  Church  Militant  and  Triumphant. 
108. .  .Group  of  Portraits:  detail  of  107. 


1301b 

98. 

1302b 

99. 

1303b 

100. 

1305b 

101. 

1307b 

102. 

1348b 

103. 

1349b 

fl04. 

1350b 

105. 

1352b 

106. 

1355b 

107. 

1357b 

108. 
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Sano  di  Pietro.     J406-I48I. 


Old  No. 

1362b 
1375b 
1401b 

1403b 
1404b 
1405b 


1413b 
1421b 
1422b 
1423b 
1424b 

1427b 
1429b 
14?lb 
1432b 
1438b 

1440b 
1450b 

1455b 


1503b 
1506b 


New  No, 

109 .. . 


110. 


111. 


112. 
113. 


.Madonna,   Child,   and   Saints Academy,   Siena 

JSIatteo    di    Giovanni.     J435?-I495. 

.Madonna,   Child,   and  Angels Academy,  Siena 

OttavUno  Nefli.     fl.    I403-I444. 
.Madonna,  Saints,  and  Angels.  .  .  .S.  M.  Nuova,  Gubbio 

Gantile  da  Fabriano.     I360?-I428? 

.Adoration  of  Magi Academy,  Florence 

.Madonna   adoring   the   Child Museum,   Pisa 


114 .. .  Madonna  and  Child Yale  Art  School,  New  Haven 

Fra  Angelico  (Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole).     J387-J455, 

115, 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119, 


.  Madonna  of  the  Linaiuoli Uffizi,  Florence 

.Last  Judgment Academy,  Florence 

.The  Blessed :  detail  of  116. 
.The  Condemned:  detail  of  116. 
.  Dominican  Monks  meeting  Christ. 

Cloister,  S.  Marco,  Florence 

.Annunciation Upper  Corridor,  S.  Marco,  Florence 

.  Christ  appearing  to  Mary Cell,  S.  Marco,  Florence 

122. .  .Crucifixion Chapter  House,  S.  Marco,  Florence 

123. .  .Saints;  detail  of  122. 

.  St.  George :  detail  of  frame  of  Deposition. 

Academy,  Florence 
.Group  of  Prophets.  .Chapel  S.  Brizio,  Cathedral,  Orvieto 
.  Condemnation  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Chapel  Nicholas  V,  Vatican,  Rome 
127. .  .St.  Stephen  Preaching;  Dispute  with  the  Doctors. 

Chapel  Nicholas  V,  Vatican,  Rome 

Masolino  da  Panicale.     I383-I447. 
128. .  .St.  Catherine  exhorting  Pagans  to  abandon  Idolatry 

Chapel  of  the  Passion,  S.  Clemente,  Rome 
129 . .  .The  Eternal  Father  in  Glory. 

Baptistery,  Castiglione  d'Olona 


120. 
121. 


124.. 

125.. 
126.. 
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Old  No.  New  No. 

1507b     130... Feast  of  Herod Baptistery,   Castiglione  d'Olona 

1508b     131...  Detail  of  130. 

1512b     132 .. .  Resuscitation  of  Tabitha. 

Brancacci  Chapel,  Carmine,  Florence 
1513b     133 .. .  Detail  of  132. 

1515b     134 .. .  St.  Peter  Preaching .  Brancacci  Chapel,  Carmine,  Florence 
1516b     136 . .  .Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden. 

-    Brancacci  Chapel,  Carmine,  Florence 

Andrea  del  Castagno.     I390-J457. 
i524b     136 .. .  Portrait  of  Farinata  degli  Uberti. 

Convent  S.  ApoUonia,  Florence 

Paolo  Uccello  (Doni).     I397?-I475. 

1526b     137 .. .  Battle  of  Sant'  Egidio National  Gallery,  London 

1529b     138 .. .  Portraits  of  Giotto  and  of  the  Artist Louvre,  Paris 

Masaccio  (Tommaso  di  S.  Giovanni).     I40I?-I428? 
1536b     139 ..  .  Expulsion  from  Eden. 

Brancacci  Chapel,  Carmine,  Florence 
1537b     140. .  .Tribute  Money.  . .  .Brancacci  Chapel,  Carmine,  Florence 
1538b     141 . .  .Central  Group:  detail  of  140. 
1539b     142 ..  .  Head  of  Christ :  detail  of  140. 
1541b     143. .  .St.  Peter  distributing  Alms. 

Brancacci  Chapel,  Carmine,  Florence 
1542b     144 ...  St.  Peter  baptizing  the  Pagans. 

Brancacci  Chapel,  Carmine,  Florence 
1550b     145 .. .  Portrait  of  an  Old  Man Uffizi,  Florence 

Fra  Filippo  Lippi.     1406?- 1469. 

lS62b  146. .  .St.  John  taking  leave  of  His  Mother.  .  .Cathedral,  Prato 

1565b  147. .  .Obsequies  of  St.  Stephen Cathedral,  Prato 

1567b  148. .  .Salome:  detail.  Feast  of  Herod Cathedral,  Prato 

lS68b  149 . . .  Coronation  of  Virgin Academy,  Florence 

1570b  150 .  . .  Madonna  with  Saints  and  Angels Louvre,  Paris 

1571b  151 .. .  Madonna  adoring  the  Child . .  Kais.  Fried.  Museum,  Berlin 

1572b  152 .. .  Madonna  and  Child  with  Two  Angels .  . .  Uffizi,  Florence 

1573b  153. .  .Madonna  and  Child  tondo: Pitti,  Florence 
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Old  No. 

1574b 
1575b 
1576b 
1578b 
1580b 


1591b 
1593b 
1594b 
1595b 
1600b 
1601b 


1606b 
1607b 


1611b 
1612b 
1613b 
1614b 
1619b 
1623b 

1625b 
1626b 
1628b 
1629b 
1630b 
1631b 
1632b 
1633b 

1634b 
1635b 


Early  Italian  Art. 

New  No. 

154. .  .Annunciation Academy,  Florence 

155. .  .Annunciation:  lunette National  Gallery,  London 

156. .  .Madonna,  Child,  and  Angel Innocent!,  Florence 

157. .  .Seven  Saints:  lunette National  Gallery,  London 

158. .  .Madonna  (School  of  Filippo) Poldi-Pezzoli,  Milan 

Benozzo    GozzoU.     1420- 1497. 
159. .  .Madonna,  Child,  and   Saints.  .  Vanucci  Gallery,  Perugia 
160. .  .Detail,  Journey  of  the  Magi.  .Riccardi  Palace,  Florence 
161 . .  .Detail,  Journey  of  the  Magi.  .Riccardi  Palace,  Florence 

162 . .  .Group  of  Angels:  detail Riccardi  Palace,  Florence 

163 .. .  Building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel Campo  Santo,  Pisa 

164. .  .Detail,  Story  of  Abraham Campo  Santo,  Pisa 

Francesco  PesellSno.     (422-1457. 

165. .  .A  Miracle  of  St.  Aithony Academy,  Florence 

166 . .  .The  Trinity National  Gallery,  London 

BotticelH  (Alessandro  Filipepi).     I447-I5I0. 

167. .  .Birth  of  Venus Uffizi,  Florence 

168. .  .Allegory  of  Spring Academy,  Florence 

169 .. .  Pallas  and  the  Centaur Royal  Palace,  Florence 

170. .  .The  Leper's  Sacrifice. . . .  Sistine  Chapel,  Vatican,  Rome 
171. .  .Detail,  Life  of  Moses. . .  .Sistine  Chapel,  Vatican,  Rome 
172 . .  .Detail,  Punishment  of  Korah. 

Sistine  Chapel,  Vatican,  Rome 

173 . . .  Calumny UfBzi,  Florence 

174. .  .Portrait  of  Man  with  Metal Uifizi,  Florence 

175 . . .  Adoration  of  Magi Uffizi,  Florence 

176. .  .Group  of  Heads:  detail  of  175. 

177 . . .  Madonna  of  the  Magnificat Uffizi,  Florence 

178. .  .Madonna  with  Angels Borghese,  Rome 

179 . . .  Madonna  and  Child Poldi-Pezzoli,  Milan 

180 . .  .  Madonna  with  Angels  bearing  Lilies. 

Kais,  Fried.  Museum,  Berlin 

181 . . .  Madonna,  Child,  and  St.  John Louvre,  Paris 

182 .. .  Madonna,  Child,  and  Angels . . .  National  Gallery,  London 


Ghirlandajo.  589 

Old  No.   New  No. 

1636b     183 .. .  Judith  with  Head  of  Holofernes Uffizi,  Florence 

1637b     184. .  .Allegory  (fresco  from  Villa  Lemmi) Louvre,  Paris 

1638b     185. .  .Allegory  (fresco  from  Villa  Lemmi) Louvre,  Parie 

1640b     186 . .  .Angels:  detail.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

Academy,  Florence 

Antonio  del  Pollajuolo.     J429?-I498. 
1657b     187 . .  .Hercules  overcoming  the  Hydra UfBzi,  Florence 

Piero  del  PoHajuoIo.     I443-I496. 

1658b     188 .. .  Portrait  of  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza . .' UfBzi,  Florence 

1659b     189. .  iPrudence Uffizi, Florence 

1660b     190 . . .  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  (attribution  questioned). 

Uffizi,  Florence 

Andrea  del  Verocchio.     1435-1488. 

1666b     191. .  .Baptism  of  Christ Academy,  Florence 

1667b     192 . .  .Angels:  detail  of  191 

Cosimo  Rossefli.     I439-I507. 

1676b     193 . .  .Madonna,  Child,  and  Saints Uffizi,  Florence 

1680b     194 . . .  Incidents  in  Life  of  Moses  .Sistine  Chapel,  Vatican,  Rome 

Ghirlandajo  (Domenico  Bigordi).     I449-J494. 

1690b     195 .. .  Death  of  St.  Francis. 

Sassetti  Chapel,  S.  Trinita,  Florence 
1692b     196 . .  .Scenes  from  Life  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Choir,  S.  M.  Novella,  Florence 
1694b     197. . .  Presentation  of  the  Virgin.  Choir,  S.  M.  Novella,  Florence 

1708b     198. .  .Sacrifice  of  Zacharias Choir,  S.  M.  Novella,  Florence 

1709b     199. .  .Group  of  Heads:  detail  of  198. 
1710b     200 .. .  Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Choir,  S.  M.  Novella,  Florence 
1712b     201 .. .  Portrait  Head :  detail  of  200. 

1720b     202 .. .  Calling  of  the  Disciples . . .  Sistine  Chapel,  Vatican,  Rome 
1722b     203... Last  Supper JRefectory,  S.   Marco,  Florence 
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Old  No.   New  No. 

1723b     204. .  .Visitation Louvre,  Paris 

1724b     205. .  .Nativity Academy,  Florence 

1730b     206. .  .Old  Man  and  Child Louvre,  Paris 

Lorenzo  di  CredU     1 459- 1 537. 

1736b     207. .  .Christ  appearing  to  Mary .Louvre,  Paris 

1738b     208. .  .Annunciation Uffizi,  Florence 

1740b     209. .  .St.  Mary  of  Egypt Kais.  Fried.  Museum,  Berlin 

Filippino  Lippi.     1 457- 1 504, 

1755b     210. .  .Vision  of  St.  Bernard Badia,  Florence 

1756b     211 . .  .Madonna  and  Angels:  detail  of  210. 
1759b     212 .. .  Madonna  with  Two  Saints ....  National  Gallery,   London 
1760b     213. .  .St.  Peter  Raising  the  King's  Son.  .(Masacdo  and  Fili- 
ppino Lippi.)      Brancacci  Chapel  Carmine,  Florence 
1761b     214 .. .  Central  Group :  detail  of  213. 
1762b     215 ...  St.  Paul  visiting  St.  Peter  in  Prison. 

Brancacci  Chapel,  Carmine,  Florence 
1767b     216. .  .St.  John  Evangelist  raising  Drusiana. 

Chapel  of  FiUppo  Strozzi,  S.  M.  Novella,  Florence 

1770b     217 .. .  Portrait  of  the  Artist Uffizi,  Florence 

1771b     218 . . .  Madonna  with  Four  Saints Uffizi,  Florence 

1775b     219 . .  .Assumption  of  the  Virgin . .  .S.  M.  sopra  Minerva,  Rome 

Piero  di  Cosimo.     t462-I52(. 
1779b     220 .. .  Detail,  Passage  of  Red  Sea. 

Sistine  Chapel,  Vatican,  Rome 
1780b     221 . .  .Nativity Kais.   Fried.   Museum,  Berlin 

Raffaellino  del  Garbo.     I466-I524. 

1786b     222. .  .Madonna  with  Saints  and  Donors Uffizi,  Florence 

Piero  della  Francesca.     1420- 1492. 
1800b     223 .. .  Malatesta  kneeling  before  St.  Sigismund. 

Chapel  of  the  Relics,  S.  Francesco,  Rimini 

1804b     224... Baptism   of   Christ National  Gallery,   London 

1805b     225. .  .Resurrection Museum,   San  Sepolcro 

1806b     226 .. .  Portrait  of  Federjgo  da  Montefeltro Uffizi,  Florence 
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Old  No.  New  No. 

1807b     227 .. .  Portrait  of  Battista  Sforza Uffizi,  Florence 

1808b     228 .. .  Detail,  Visit  of  Queen  of  Sheba S.  Francesco,  Arezzo 

1809b     229. .  .Madonna  in  Adoration Louvre,  Paris 

1810b     230. .  .Portrait  of  a  Lady  (attribution  questioned). 

Poldi-Pezzoli,  Milan 

1811b     231. .  .Portrait  of  a  Lady Kais.  Fried.  Museum,  Berlin 

1812b     232. .  .Vision  of  Constantine.  . S.  Francesco,  Arezzo 

Benedetto  Bonfjglf.     I425-I496. 
1821b     233. .  .Angels  bearing  Emblems  of  the  Passion. 

Vanucci  Gallery,  Perugia 
1822b     234. .  .Annunciation Vanucci  Gallery,  Perugia 

Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.     I444?-I522. 

1826b     235. .  .AMiracle of  S.  Bernardino.  ..  .Van ucciGallery,  Perugia 
1827b     236. .  .Adoration  of  the  Magi Vanucci  Gallery,  Perugia 

Giovanni  Santi.     J435?-{494. 

1835b     237. .  .Madonna,  Saints,  and  Angels S.,Domenico,  Cagli 

MeIo«2o  da  Forli.     I438-I494. 

1841b  238 . .  .The  Savior  in  Glory Quirinal,  Rome 

1842b  239. .  .Head  of  Apostle Sacristy,  St.  Peter's,  Rome 

1843b  240. .  .Angel  with  Viol Sacristy,  St.  Peter's,  Rome 

1844b  241 . .  .Angel  with  Lute Sacristy,  St.  Peter's,  Rome 

184Sb  242. .  .Angel  with  Timbrel Sacristy,  St.  Peter's,  Rome 

1847b  243 . . .  Angel :  detail  of  Ceiling Sacristy,  Casa  Santa,  Loreto 

1850b  244. .  .Sixtus  IV  giving  audience  to  Platina.  . .  .Vatican,  Rome 

1852b  245. .  .Rhetoric. , .  .National  Gallery,  London 

Signorelli  (Luca  d'Egidio  di  Ventora).     (  44 1  - 1 523. 

1861b     246. .  .School  of  Pan Kais.  Fried.  Museum,  Berlin 

1863b     247. .  .Holy  Family Uffizi,  Florence 

1864b     248. .  .Adoration  of  Magi Yale  Art  School,  New  Haven 

1865b  249 .. .  Group  of  Patriarchs .  Chapel  S.  Brizio,  Cathedral,  Orvieto 

1871b  250...  Detail,  Preaching  of  Antichrist. 

Chapel  S.  Brizio,  Cathedral,  Orvieto 

1873b  251 . .  .The   Resurrection . . Chapel  S.  Brizio,  Cathedral,  Orvieto 

1876b  252 .. .  Calling  of  the  Elect .  Chapel  S.  Brizit),  Cathedral,  Orvieto 


592  Karly  Itauan  Art. 

Old  No.  New  No. 

1879b     253 . .  .The  Condemned ....  Chapel  S.  Brizio,  Cathedral,  Orvieto 

1883b     254. .  .Lucan,  and  Episodes  from  his  Poems. 

Chapel  S.  Brizio,  Cathedral,  Orvieto 
188%     255. .  .Portrait  of  a  Man Kais.  Fried.  Museum,  Berlin 

Perogino  (Pietro  Vanucci  defla  Pieve).     I446-J524. 

1890b     256. .  .Strength  and  Temperance. . .  .Sala  del  Cambio,  Perugia 

1895b     257 . .  .Venus:  detail  of  Vault Sala  del  Cambio,  Perugia 

1896b     258 ..  .  Madonna,  Child,  and  angels Poldi-Pezzoli,  Milan 

1897b     259 . .  .Sposalizio  (questioned) Museum,  Caen 

1898b     260. .  .Adoration  of  Kings S.  M.  delle  Lacrime,  Trevi 

1899b     261. .  .Assumption  of  the  Virgin Academy,  Florence 

1900b     262. .  .Christ  at  Gethsemane Academy,  Florence 

1901b     263 .. .  Christ  delivering  the  Keys  to  Peter. 

Sistine  Chapel,  Vatican,  Rome 
1902b     264. .  .Virgin  adoring  the  Child;   Archangels  Michael  and 
Raphael.     (Certosa  Altarpiece). 

National  Gallery,  I/Ondon 

1905b     265. .  .St.    Sebastian Louvre,    Paris 

1906b     266 .. .  Portrait  of  a  Youth Uffizi,  Florence 

1907b     267. .  .Vision  of  St.  Bernard Alte  Pinakothek,  Munich 

1908b     268. .  .Crucifixion S.  M.  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi,  Florence 

1909b     269. .  .Deposition Pitti,  Florence 

1910b     270 . . .  Madonna  in  Adoration Pitti,  Florence 

Pintaricchio  (Bernardo  di  Betto).     (454-1513. 

1936b     271 . .  .St.  Jerome  Preaching S.  M.  del  Popolo,  Rome 

1937b     272. .  .Holy  Family .^ Academy,  Siena 

1938b     273 . . .  Madonna,  with  Angels  and  Donor. 

Cathedral,  San  Severino 
194j0b     274 . . .  .^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  as  Ambassador. 

Library,  Cathedral,  Siena 

1945b     275. .  .Music Appartamenti  Borgia,  Vatican,  Home 

9b     276. .  .View  of  Piccolomini  Library Cathedral,  Siena 

Lo  Spagna  (Giovanni  di  Pietro).     d.  15287 
1951b     277. .  .Madonna,  Saints,  and  Angels S.  Francesco,  Assisi 


Mantegna.  593 

Marco   Palmezzano.     (456-15437 

Old  No.  New  No. 

1961b     278 . . .  Madonna  Entlironed,  with  Four  Saints Brera,  Milan 

Coshno   Twa.     I423?-I495. 

1966b     279. .  .Triumph  of  Venus Schifanoia  Palace,  Ferrara 

1969b     280.  .  .Madonna  Enthroned National  Gallery,  London 

Francesco    Cossa.     1 430?- 1 480? 

1976b     281 .  . .  Madonna  Enthroned,  with  Saints Gallery,  Bologna 

Lorenzo  G>sta.     1 460- $535. 

1986b     282. .  .Madonna  and  Saints.  . .  .S.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  Bologna 
1987b     283. .  .Court  of  Isabella  d'Este Louvre,  Paris 

II  Francia  (Francesco  di  Marco  Raibolini).     I450-I5I7. 

1996b     284 . . .  Madonna  Enthroned,  with  Saints Gallery,  Bologna 

1997b     285 . .  .Annunciation Brera,  Milan 

1998b     286. .  .Madonna,  Child,  and  Angels.  .  Alte  Pinakothek,  Munich 
1999b     287 . . .  Portrait  of  Giovanni  Evangelista  Scappi. 

Uffizi,  Florence 
2002b     288.  .  .Pieta:  lunette National  Gallery,  London 

Vincenzo  Foppa.    fl.  1 455- 1 492. 

2016b     289 .. . Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian Brera,  Milan 

2017b     290. .  .Madonna  and  Child Poldi-Pezzoli,  Mjlan 

Borgognone  (Amfarogio  da  Fossano).     J455?-I523 

2026b     291 . .  .St.  Catherine Poldi-Pezzoli,  Milan 

2029b     292. .  .Marriage  of  St.  Catherine National  Gallery,  London 

Francesco  Sqcarcione.     I394-I474. 
2030b     293. .  .Crucifixion  (attribution  questioned) .  . . .  Ateneo,  Pesaro 
2031b     294. .  .Madonna  and  Child Kais.  Fried.  Museum,  Berlin 

Andrea  Mantegna.     1 43 1  - 1 506. 
2033b     295 .. .  Condemnation  of  St.  James. 

Chapel  SS.  James  and  Christopher,  Eremitani,  Padua 
2035b     296 .. .  Madonna  and  Child,  with  Saints. 

National  Gallery,  London 
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Old  No. 

2036b 
2039b 
2040b 
2044b 
2046b 
2051b 
2052b 
2054b 
2055b 
2056b 
2059b 
2060b 
2061b 

2062b 
2063b 
2064b 

2067b 
2068b 


2071b 


2076b 


2079b 


Eari^y  Italian  Art. 

New  No. 

297 . . .  Portrait  of  a  Man Kais.  Fried.  Museum,  Berlin 

298 . . .  Circumcision :  detail  of  Altarpiece UiBzi,  Florence 

299. .  .St.  George Academy,  Venice 

300 . . .  Court  of  Ludovico  Gonzaga Ducal  Palace,  Mantua 

301 . . .  Fresco,  Vaulted  Ceiling Ducal  Palace,  Mantua 

302. .  .Triumph  of  Caesar;  2d  panel Hampton  Court 

303. .  .Triumph  of  Csesar;  3d  panel Hampton  Court 

304. .  .Triumph  of  Csesar;  detail  of  4th  panel.  .Hampton  Court 
305. .  .Triumph  of  Caesar;  detail  of  4th  panel.  .Hampton  Court 

306. .  .Triumph  of  Caesar;  5th  panel Hampton  Court 

307. .  .Triumph  of  Capsar;  8th  panel Hampton  Court 

308 . .  .  Presentation Kais.    Fried.    Museum,   Berlin 

309 . . .  Madonna  with  SS.  Joachim  and  Anna. 

Royal  Gallery,  Dresden 

310. .  .The  Dead  Christ Brera,  Milan 

311 .. .  Madonna  of  Victory Louvre,  Paris 

312. .  .Allegory:  Wisdom  victorious  over  the  Vices. 

Louvre,  Paris 

313 . . .  Detail,  Parnassus       Louvre,  Paris 

314. .  .Judith:  Drawing Uffizi,    Florence 

Marco    Zoppo.     I445-I498. 
315. .  .St.  Christopher  in  search  of  the  Greatest  King. 

Chapel  SS.  James  and  Christopher,  Eremitani,  Padua 

Pisanello  (Vittore  Pisano).     I380-J456? 
316. .  .Madonna  appearing  to  SS.  Anthony  and  George. 

National  Gallery,  London 
317 . . .  Drawing , . .  Louvre,  Paris 


"Liberate  da  Verona.     (45I-{536. 
2081b     318 . .  .St.  Martin  dividing  his  Cloak  with  a  Beggar. 

Piccolomini  Library,  Cathedral,  Siena 


Girolamo  dai  Libri.     14747-1556. 
2089b     319 .. .  Madonna,  Child,  and  St.  Anne .  National  Gallery,  London 
2090b     320. .  .Madonna  and  Child Louvre,  Paris 


Eari^y  Venetian  Painters. 
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Bartolommeo  Montagna.     14507-1523. 

Old  No.  New  No. 

2095b     321 . .  .Madonna  Enthroned,  Saints  and  Angels. .  .Brera,  Milan 

Lorenzo  Veneziano.    fl.  1357. 
2108b     322.  .  .Annunciation:  panel  of  Ancona Academy,  Venice 

Jacopo  Bellini.     I400?-I464? 

2112b     323. .  .Annunciation:  Drawing Louvre,  Paris 

2113b     324. .  .Pegasus:  Drawing Louvre,  Paris 

Antonio  Vivarinl.     I400-I470. 

2116b     325. .  .Adoration  of  Kings Kais.  Fried.  Museum,  Berlin 

2119b     326 ...  Coronation  of  Virgin  (Antonio  and  Johannes 

Alemannus) S.   Pantaleone,    Venice 

2120b     327... SS.  Girolamo  and  Gregorio:  detail  of  Triptych 

(Antonio  and  Johannes  Alemannus)  .Academy,  Venice 
2123b     328. .  .Madonna  and  Child Poldi-Pezzoli,  Milan 

Bartolommeo  Vivarini.    fl.  I450-I499. 

2130b     329. .  .St.  Mark  with  Saints:  Triptych Frari,  Venice 

Gentile  Bellini.     I426-I507. 

2136b     330. .  .Procession  in  Piazza  San  Marco Academy,  Venice 

2138b     331. .  .Portrait  of  Doge  Loredano. .  .Lochis  Gallery,  Bergamo 

2139b     332. .  .Portrait  of  Sultan  Mohamet Layard  Coll.,  Venice 

2145b     333.  ..Preaching  of  St.   Mark  at  Alexandria.     (Gentile_ 

and  Giovanni  Bellini) Brera,  Milan 

Giovanni  Bellini.     t42S-I5(6. 
2146b     334 . .  .The  Dead  Christ,  Madonna,  and  St.  John . . .  Brera,  Milan 
2147b     335. .  .Madonna,  St.  George  and  St.  Paul.  . .  .Academy,  Venice 
2148b     336.  .  .Madonna,  Saints  and  Doge  Barbarigo. 

S.  Pietro  Martire,  Murano 
2149b     337. .  .Madonna  Enthroned,  with  Four  Saints. 

S.  Zaccaria,  Venice 
2153b     338.  .  .Madonna:  detail  of  337 

21S0b     339 . .  .Madonna  between  Saints:  Triptych Frari,  Venice 

2 151b     340 .. .  Central  Panel :  detail  of  339. 
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Old  No.  New  No. 

2152b  341. .  .Madonna  of  the  Trees Academy,  Venice 

2154b  342. .  .Mary   Magdalen:  detail Academy,  Venice 

2160b  343 .. .  Baptism  of  Christ ; S.  Corona,  Vicenza 

2162b  344.  .  .Portrait  of  Doge  Loredano.  .  .National  Gallery,  London 

2163b  345.  .  .Two  Portraits  (questioned) Louvre,  Paris 

2165b  346 . . .  Venus,  Queen  of  the  World Academy,  Venice 

2167b  347.  .  .Religious  Allegory Uffivi,  Florence 

Carlo   Crivelli.     I430?-t495. 

218fib     348. ,  .Madonna  Entlironed Brera,  Milan 

2187b     349.  .  .Madonna,  SS.  Peter,  Dominic,  Peter  Martyr,  and 

Gimignano:  Triptych Brera,  Milan 

2190b     350 . .  .St.  Catherine  and  St.  Dominic:  detail  of  Altarpiece. 

National  Gallery,  London 
2192b     351 .. .  Madonna  and  Child,  with  Saints. 

Kais.  Fried.  Museum,  Berlin 
2193b     352 . .  .Annunciation National  Gallery,  London 

Antoneilo  da  Messina,    fl.   1 465- 1 493. 

2209b     353. .  .11  Condottiere Louvre,  Paris 

2210b     354. .  .Chri.^t  bound  to  the  Column Academy,  Venice 

Alvise  Vivarini.    fL  (I460-J503? 

2219b     355 . . .  Madonna,  with  Six  Saints  .  .  Kais.  Fried.  Museum,  Berlin 
2220b     356 . .  .S.  Chiara Academy,  Venice 

Cima  da  Conegliano  (Giovanni  Battista  Cima).     I460?-I5I7. 

2225b     357. .  .Incredulity  of  Thomas Academy,  Venice 

2226b     358 .. .  Ecce  Homo National  Gallery,  London 

2227b     359.  .  .Madonna  and  Child Academy,  Venice 

Vittore  Carpaccio.     fl.  J490-J522. 

2231b     360. .  .St.  Ursula's  Dream Academy,  Venice 

2232b     361 ..  .  English  Ambassador  received  by  the  King. 

Academy,  Venice 
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old  No.  New  No. 

2240b     362 . .  .Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna Academy,  Venice 

2242b     363. .  .Presentation  of  Christ:  detail.. Academy,  Venice 

2243b     364.  ..Angel  Playing  Viol:  detail  of  363.     " 
2245b     365. .  .St.  George  in  Combat  with  the  Dragon. 

S.  Giorgio  degli  Schiavoni,  Venice 
2248b     366. .  .Presentation  of  the  Virgin Brera,  Milan 

Marco  Basaiti.     fl.  c.   I503-J52I. 
22S6b     36.7. .  .Calling  of  the  Sons  of  Zebedee Academy,  Venice 

Vincenzo  Catena,    d.   1531. 

2266b     368.  .  .Madonna,  Child,  and  Saints .Museum,  Padua 

2268b     369 .. .  Warrior  adoring  Infant  Christ .  .  National  Gallery.London 
2269b     370. .  .St.  Stephen •  ■  .Brera,  Milan 


Sculpture 

Early  Christian  and  Medixval  Sculpture. 
Old  No.  New  No. 

902a     371. .  .Good  Shepherds:  sarcophagus Lateran,  Rome 

903a     372 . . .  Story  of  Jonah :  sarcophagus Lateran,  Rome 

901a     373. .  .Agape  and  Crescenziano:  sarcophagus.  .  .Lateran,  Rome 

916a     374. .  .The  Virgin  as  Orante:  relief S.  Marco,  Venice 

916a     375 . .  .Adoration  of  Magi:  terra-cotta S.  Stefano,  Bologna 

935a     376... Ivory  Carving.     Carrand  Coll Bargello,  Florence 

951a     377 . .  .Christ  between  Symbols  of  Evangelists,  with 

King  David :  (Tomb  relief) Campo  Santo,  Pisa 

975  a    378 .. .  Pulpit  by  Guido  da  Como. 

S.  Bartolommeo  in  Pantano,  Pistoja 

Niccote  Pisano.     I206?-I278? 

1001a     379 .. .  Pulpit Baptistery,   Pisa 

1002a     380 ,. .  Adoration  of  Kings :  detail  of  379. 
1003a     381 . .  .The  Presentation:  detail  of  379. 

1007a     382.  .  .Pulpit Cathedral,  Siena 

1008a     383 . .  .Adoration  of  Kings:  detail  of  382 

1017a     384. .  .Tomb  of  St.  Dominic S.  Domenico,  Bologna 

1018a     385 . .  .Trial  by  Fire:  detail  of  384. 

1021a  .  386 . .  .Fountain Perugia 

For  Comparison. 

510a     387 . . .  Story  of  Bacchus :  Marble  Vase Campo  Santo,  Pisa 

750a     388. .  .Phaedra  and  Hippolytos:  Sarcophagus. 

Campo  Santo,  Pisa 

Giovanni   Pisano.     I250?-(328? 

1022a  389 . .  .Madonna  della  Cintola Cathedral,  Prato 

1023a  390. .  .Crucifixion:  relief Museo  Civico,  Pisa 

1026a  391 .. .  Birth  of  Christ :  detail  of  Pulpit S.  Andrea,  Pistoja 

1027a  392.  .  .Angel:  detail  of  Pulpit S.  Andrea,  Pistoja 

1029a  393 . .  .Tomb  of  Scrovegno Chapel  of  the  Arena,  Padua 
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Andrea  Pisano.     I270?-I348? 

Old  No.  New  No. 

1030a     394... South  Doors Baptistery  (S.  Giovanni),  Florence 

1031a     395.  .  .ipeast  of  Herod;  2Beheading  of  John  Baptist: 

details  of  394. 
1035a     396 .. .  Fortitude :  Temperance :  details  of  394.  '■'■ 

lOSOa     397 . . .  Creation  of  Eve :  relief. . .  Campanile  del  Duomo,  Florence 
1052a     398. .  .Agriculturie:  relief Campanile  del  Duomo,  Florence 

Sculptures   at   Orvieto. 

5      399 . .  .Fajade Cathedral,  Orvieto 

1070a     400 .. .  Detail  of  399 :  Pilaster  at  extreme  left. 
1072a     401 .. .  Creation  of  Man  and  Woman :  detail  of  400. 
1080a     402 .. .  Detail  of  399 :  Pilaster  at  extreme  right. 
1085a     403 .. .  Resurrection :  detail  of  402. 

Andrea  Orcagna.     1308-1368. 

1101a     404. .  .Tabernacle Or  San  Michele,  Florence 

1 103a     405 .  . .  Marriage  of  the  Virgin :  detail  of  404. 

1 109a     406 . . .  Annunciation  of  Death  of  the  Virgin :  detail  of  404. 

1 1 10a     407 .. .  Death  and  Translation  of  the  Virgin :  detail  of  404. 

Jacopo  della  Quercia.     I37{-(438. 

112Sa     408 . .  .Tomb  of  Ilaria  del  Caretto Cathedral,  Lucca 

1126a     409...  Detail  of  408. 

1 128a     410 .. .  Architrave  and  Lunette ;  Principal  entrance. 

S.  Petronio,  Bologna 
1130a     411 . .  .Adam  and  Eve  Laboring:  detail,  Principal  entrance. 

S.  Petronio,  Bologna 

1135a     412. .  .Allegorical  Figure Cathedral  Museum,  Siena 

1140a     413. .  .Font S.  Giovanni,  Siena 

1 142a     414 .. .  Vision  of  Zacharias :  panel  of  Font .  . .  .  S.  Giovanni,  Siena 
1 148a     415 .. .  Font  (School  of  Jacopo) Cathedral,  Siena 

Ghiberti  (Lorenzo  diCione  Ghiberti).     I378-I455. 
1157a     416. .  .Sacrifice  of  Abraham  (competitive  panel). 

Bargello,  Florence 
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Old  No.  New  No. 

1158a  417. .  .North  Doors Baptistery  (S.  Giovanni),  Florence 

1167a  418 . . .  iChrist  Bearing  the  Cross,  ^Crucifixion :  details  of  417. 

1169a  419 . .  .^Transfiguration,  ^Raising  of  Lazarus:  details  of  417. 

1177a  420. .  .East  Doors Baptistery  (S.  Giovanni),  Florence 

1 178a  421 .. .  Detail  of  420 :  1st  panel. 

1 182a  422 .. .  Detail  of  420 :  4th  panel. 

1 182a  423 .. .  Detail  of  420 :  5tb  panel. 

1 186a  424 .. .  Detail  of  420 :  9th  panel. 

1189a  425. .  .St.   Stephen:  statue .Or  San  Michele,  Florence 

1192a  426 . .  .Reliquary  of  St.  Zenobius Cathedral,  Florence 

1193a  427 . .  .St.  John  led  to  Prison:  panel  of  Font  .S.  Giovanni,  Siena 

6  428. .  .View  of  Baptistery  (S.  Giovanni)    Florence 

Filippo  Branelleschi.     I377-I446. 
1201a     429. .  .Sacrifice  of  Abraham  (competitive  panel). 

Bargello,  Florence 

7  430.  .  .View  of  Cathedral Florence 

Donatello  (Donate  di  Betto  Bar*)-     1386-1466. 

1220a  431 . .  .St.  John:  statue Bargello,  Florence 

1228a  432 . .  .Annunciation:  relief S.  Croce,  Florence 

1230a  433. .  .St.  Mark, Or  San  Michele,  Florence 

1231a  434. .  .St.  George Bargello,  Florence 

1232a  435 .. .  DetaU  of  434. 

1235a  436. .  .Feast  of  Herod:  panel  of  Font S.  Giovanni,  Siena 

1236a  437. .  .David:    statue Bargello,  Florence 

1238a  438 .. .  King  David  (II  Zuccone) :  statue. 

Campanile  del  Duomo,  Florence 

1241a  439. .  .Singing  Gallery Cathedral  Museum,  Florence 

1242a  440 .. .  Detail  of  439 :  upper  panel. 

1247a'  441 .. .  Detail  of -439 :  lower  panel. 

1251a  442 . .  .Pulpit Fafade  of  Cathedral,  Prate 

1253a  443 .. .  Youthful  St.  John :  relief .  Bargello,  Florence 

1260a  444 . .  .Gattamelata:  equestrian  statue  .Piazza  del  Santo,  Padua 

1264a  445 . .  .Putti S.  Antonio,  Padua 

1265a  446. .  .St.  Lawrence:  bust Sacristy,  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence 

1268a  447 . . . Cherub  (attribution  questioned). 

Sacristy,  Cathedral,  Florence 
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Old  No.   New  No. 

1271a     448 .. .  Detail  of  Pulpit  to  left  of  entrance.     (Donatello  and 

Bertoldo.) S.  Lorenzo,  Florence 

1275a     449.  .  .Detail  of  Pulpit  to  right  of  entrance.     (Donatello 

and  Bertoldo.) S.  Lorenzo,  Florence 

Michelozzo  Mjchelozzi.     I39I-I473. 

1281a     450. .  .Portal  of  Palazzo  Vismara Castello,  Milan 

1285a     451 .  . .  Detail  of  Monument  to  Baldassare  Coscia.     (Michel- 

ozzo  and  Donatello) Baptistery,  Florence 

Bertoldo  di  Giovanni,     d.  I49I. 
1286a     452..  .Battle:  relief Bargello,  Florence 

Laca  della  Rofabia.     J399-I482. 

1305a     453. .  .Singing  Gallery Cathedral  Museum,  Florence 

1306a  454 .. .  Detail  of  453 :  upper  panel. 
1311a  456 .. .  Detail  of  453 :  lower  panel. 
1316a     456 . . .  Madonna  and  Child :  relief,  marble ....  Bargello,  Florence 

1317a     457. .  .Tomb  of  Bishop  Federighi S.  Trinita,  Florence 

1320a     458. .  .Ascension  of  Christ Cathedral,  Florence 

1322a     459 . . .  Meeting  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic.     (Luca  and 

Andrea).     Loggia  di  S.  Paolo,  Florence. 
1325a     460 .  .  .Madonna  and  Child :  lunette,  Robbia-ware. 

Bargello,  Florence 

Andrea  defla  Rofabia.     I435-I525. 

1326a     461. .  .Bust  of  a  Child Bargello,  Florence 

1327a     462 .  . .  iMary  Magdalen ;  2St.  Anthony. 

Clo'ster,  Certosa,  Vald'Ema 
1329a     463.  .  .Madonna  and  Child,  with  Saints:  lunette. 

Cathedral,  Prato 

1330a     464. .  .Madonna  and  Child:  relief Bargello,  Florence 

1331a     465. .  .Medallion:  Bambino Innocenti,  Florence 

1332a     466. .  .Medallion:  Bambino Innocenti,  Florence 

1335a     467.  .  .Visitation  (questioned). 

S.  Giovanni  Fuorcivitas,  Pistoja 
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Giovanni  defla  Rofafaia.     I469-I529. 

Old  No.  New  No. 

1351a     468. .  .Nativity:  relief    Bargello,  Florence 

1360a     469. .  .Feeding  the  Hungry;  detail  of  frieze. 

Ospedale  del  Ceppo,  Pistoja 

Desiderio  da  Settignano.     I428-I464. 

1375a     470. .  .Marietta  Ealla  Strozzi. . .  .Kais.  Fried.  Museum,  Berlin 

1376a     471 . .  .Tomb  of  Carlo  Marsuppini S.  Croce,  Florence 

1377a     472...  Detail  of  471. 

Bernardo  Rossellino.     I409-I464. 

1411a     473. .  .Tomb  of  the  Beata  Villana S.  M.  Novella,  Florence 

1415a     474. .  .Tomb  of  Leonardo  Bruni S.  Croce,  Florence 

Antonio  Rossellino.     I427-I478. 
1417a     475 . .  .Tomb  of  Cardinal  Jacopo  of  Portugal. 

S.  Miniato,  Florence 

1420a     476 . . .  Madonna  adoring  Child Bargello,  Florence 

1421a     477. .  .Bust  of  Matteo  Palmieri Bargello,  Florence 

1424a     478.  .  .Madonna  and  Child S.  Croce,  Florence 

Mino  da  Fiesole.     I43I-I484. 

1426a     479 .. .  Bust  of  Pietro  de'Medici Bargello,  Florence 

1428a     480. .  .Altarpiece Cathedral,  Fiesole 

1448a     481 . .  .Madonna,  Child,  and  St.  John:  relief. 

Via  della  Forca,  Florence 

Benedetto  da  Majano.     I442-J497. 

1452a     482 .. .  Bust  of  Pietro  Mellini Bargello,  Florence 

1453a     483 . .  .Pulpit S.  Croce,  Florence 

1456a     484. .  .Youthful  St.  John:  statue Bargello,  Florence 

Unknown  Florentine  Artist.    Late  XV  Centtiry. 
1560a     485. .  .Bust   of  Young  Woman Louvre,   Paris 
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Matteo  Qvitali.     I435-I50I. 

old  No.  New  No. 

;.  1482a     486 . .  .Altar  of  St.  Regulus Cathedral,  Lucca 

1483a     487 .. .  Feast  of  Herod :  detail  of  486. 

1487a     488. .  .Faith:  relief Bargello,  Florence 

Antonio  del  Pollajaolo.     I429?-I498. 

1528a     489. .  .Hercules  strangling  Antaeus Bargello,  Florence 

1530a     490 ,. .  Bust  of  Youth Bargello,  Florence 

Andrea  del  Verocchio.     1 435- 1 488. 
1540a     491 . .  .-Death  of  Francesca  Tornabuoni:  relief. 

Bargello,  Florence 

1541a     492. .  .David:  statue Bargello,  Florence 

1542a     493 . . .  Bartolommeo  CoUeoni:  equestrian  statue Venice 

1544a     494. . .  Indedulity  of  Thomas Or  San  Michele,  Florence 

1545a     495 . . .  Madonna  and  Child :  relief Bargello,  Florence 

1546a     496 . . .  Boy  and  Dolphin :  fountain  group. 

Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence 

Niccolo  da  Barf  (Niccolo  dell' Area).     I4I4-I494. 
158Sa     497. .  .Kneeling  Angel  with  Candlestick. 

Shrine  of  St.  Dominic,  S.  Domenico,  Bologna 

Giovanni  Antonio  Omodeo  (or  Aniadeo).     I447-I522. 
1615a     498. .  .Tomb  of  Bartolommeo  CoUeoni 

CoUeoni  Chapel,  Bergamo 
1616a     499...Detanof  498. 
1619a     500. .  .Tomb  of  Medea  CoUeoni CoUeoni  Chapel,  Bergamo 

Art  Map  of  Italy. 
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influence  of,     .  .    506-513 

Jacopo  .    475,  477;  ref.  490 

Benedetto  da  Majano  .      .    547-550 

Bertoldo  di  Giovanni     186, 189-191 

Bibliography,  General: 

Christian  Symbolism,  22;  Dic- 
tionaries,    18;     General     Bio- 
graphies,   20-22;    Guides,    23; 
Histories   of  Art,    18-20;   My- 
thology,   22;    Two    Suggested 
Lists  of  Books,  26;  Unclassified, 
24-25. 
Bibliography,  Special:  No.  One,  31 
No.  Two,  81;  No.  Three,  157 
No.  Four,  221;  No.  Five,  327 
No.  Six,  407;  No.  Seven,  463 
No.  Eight,  527. 
Bologna,  works  in, 

49,  85,  161,  432,  433,  436,  567 
Bonfigli,  Benedetto, 

362-364;  ref.  366 
Borgia,  Appartimenti,       384,   387; 

Lucretia,  385. 
Borgognone     (Ambrogio     da 

Fossano)     .    ,  444,  446;  ref.  449 
Botticelli,  Sandro,    279,    319, 

456;  works  of,  281-296;  ref.  297 


«  .    -  Page 

Brancacd   Chapel,    224,    228,   230; 
works  in, 

228,  231-234,  300;  ref.  236 

Bronze,  ancient,  204;  doors,  83,  89, 

167-170,  192,  206;  work  in,  89 

^    162,  166-174,  178,  180,  184-187, 

t    190,    204,    551-561;    Workers, 

-  The,  551. 

Brunelleschi,  Filippo    .      .    173-176 

Byzantine  art,    44,  144;  influence, 

48,  92,  119,  465-470;  Madonna, 

50;  mosaics,  62,  66;  relief,  49 

Cambio,  Perugia     .      .      .    378-380 

Campo  Santo,  Pisa,  125,  450; 

works  in,     .         50,84,126,263 
Carpaccio,  Vittore        .  491-497 

Castagno,  Andrea  del, 

248-250;  ref.  259 
Catena,  Vineenzo    .  .    509-512 

amabue  .  .  .  92-94;  ref.  107 
Cima  da  Conegliano  506-508 

Civitali,  Matteo  .  .  .  562-565 
Cossa,  Francesco,  429,  432;  ref.  438 
Costa,  Lorenzo,  429,  433;  ref.  438 
Credi,  Lorenzo  di  306-310 

Crivelli,  Carlo  ....  498-602 
Desiderio  da  Settignano, 

538-540;  ref.  542 

Donatello,   177-190,  557;  ref.   188; 

attributed    to,    558;    influence 

of     .     332,  410,  475,  538,  651 

Duccio  da  Buoninsegna, 

119-122,  150;  ref.  131 
Early  Christian  Painting  and 

Sculpture  .  44-53 
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Page 
The  Bright  Spot  in  the  Dark 

Ages      ....  .68 

The    Double    Mind    of   the 

Renaissance     .  .  450 

The  Gates  of  Paradise  .      .     204 
The    Portrait   in    Religious 

Art 311 

The  Study  of  Art;  Intro- 
duction      ....  1 
The  Use  of  the  Lessons.             15 
Venice  and  her  Art  .                  514 
Ferrara,  School  of  .            .           429 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo 

362,  364,  365;  ref.  366 
Florence,  raediseval,  92;  building 
epoch,  110;  Baptistery,  89,  166- 
170,  190,  555;  Cathedral,  116, 
173-175,  works  for,  171,  182, 
186,  192,  193,  195;  Or  San 
Michele,  193,  works  for,  113, 
170,  179,' 557;  Sta.  Croce,  109; 
works  in,  102-105,  110,  111, 
178,  532,  535,  540,  548;  San 
Marco,  136,  138-140,  271,  284; 
Sta.  Maria  Novella,  works  in, 
93,  112,  115-117  (Spanish 
Chapel),  252,  268-270,  304,  531 
Florentine  painters;  Primitives, 
92-118;  Transition,  136-143; 
Early  Masters,  224-247;  Tech- 
nicians, 248-259;  Wall  Deco- 
rators, 260-278;  Later  Masters, 
279-306;  Minor  Painters,  306- 
310;  sculptors,  165-203;  Minor 
Sculptors,  in  marble,  530-550; 
in  bronze,  551-561;  Unknown 
Artist,  541. 
Foppa,  Vincenzo  443-445;  ref.  449 
Fra  Angelico  (Giov.  da  Fiesole) 

136-143,   151 
Francia,    II    (Ftancesco    Rai- 

bolini)  430,   435-438 

Gaddi,  Agnolo         ....      109 
Taddco     .      .      109-111,  ref.  118 
Gentile  da  Fabriano 

133-135;  ref.  143 
Ghiberti,  Lorenzo 

165-173,  213,  250;  ref.  176 
Gliirlandajo,  Domenico 

266-274,  320 
Giotteschi,  The  109-118,    148 

Giottino        .      .     109,  112;  ref.  118 
Giotto  di  Bondone 

94-108,  146,  250,  253,  574 
Giovanni  da  Milano 

109,  111;  ref.  118 
Girolamo  dai  Libri 

440,442,  443;  ref.  449 
Gozzoli,  Benozzo 

260-265,  398;  ref.  265 


Page 
Greek  and  Roman  Pamtmg  34-43 
Guido  da  Siena.  .119;  ref.  131 

Italian  Pronunciation  .       27 

Italian  Provincial  Art  (essay)      393 
Liberale  da  Verona 

439,  442;  ref.  449 
Lippi,  Filippino  299-305,  454 

Fra  Filippo,  237-247,  316 

Lorenzetti,  Ambrogio 

122,  124,  451;  ref.  131 
Followers  of  the 

125,  126;  ref.  131 
Pietro.      .       12%    123;   ref.    131 
Mantegna,  Andrea 

410-427,  458;  ref.  427 
Margaritone  da  Arezzo,  92;  ref.  107 
Martini,  Simone,  127,  128;  ref.  131 
Masaccio  230-235;  ref.  236 

Masolino  da  Panicale 

224-230;  ref.  236 
Matteo  di  Giovanni 

127, 130;  ref.  131 
Medici  Family,   bibliography,  221 
Chapel,     260-263;    collections! 
551,  560 

Cosimo  de'  Medici,  237,  261 
Lorenzo  de'  Medid,  280,  289 
453;  portraits,  242,  262,  281 
283,  296,  544;  work  for,  180, 
238,  241,  286,  351,  555,  556,  557 
Melozzo  da  ForU  341-347,  400 

Michelozzo  Michelozzi 

183,  189;  ref.  191 
Milan,  Early  School  of  .  443-446 
Mino  da  Fiesole  543-546 

Montagna,     Bartolommeo 

447;  ref.  449 
Mosaics  .  .  54-66,  68;  ref.  67 
Murano,  School  of  .  .  465-474 
Nelli,  Ottaviano  .  .  133;ref.l43 
Niccold  da  Bari  566,  567;  ref.  570 
Omodeo,  Giov.  Antonio 

566,  568;  ref.  570 
Orcagna,  Andrea 

109,112-114,  149;  ref.  118 
Orvieto    Cathedral,    sculptures    on 
fa9ade,     SS;    Chapel    of    San 
Brizio;  140,  355-359 
Padua,  Dante  in,  96;  School  of,  410- 
428;  works  in,  87,  96-102,  184, 
185,  413,  426,  510 
Palmezzano,  Marco 

341,  346;  ref.  347 
Pelliccaio,  Giacomo  di  Mino 

127,  129;  ref.'lSl 
Perugia,  the  Cambio,  378-380;  Group 
(of  painters)  362-392;  works  in, 
85,   261,  363-365,  378 
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Page 
Perugino,  Pietro 

367-381,  399 
Pesellino,  Francesco 

248,  2S0;    ref.  259 
Piccolomini  Library  388,  442 

Piero  della  Francesca 

331-340  395 
Piero  di  Cosimo  275,  277;  ref.' 278 
Pmturicchio  (Bernardo  di  Bene- . 

detto  Biagio)  384-392 

Pisa,  importance  of,  83;  works  in, 

50,    83,    86,    125,     135,    263; 

Baptistery,  83 ;  Cathedral  doors, 

83,  209;  Campo  Santo,  125, 126, 
263 

Pisanello  (Vittore  Pisano) 

439,  440,  441;  ref.  449 
Pisano,  Andrea  (da  Pontedera) 

83,  89-91,  211;  ref.  91 
Giovanni  .    82,  86-88,  241 ;  ref.  91 
Niccold     .      .        82-85;    ref.    91 
Pollajuolo,  Antonio 

253,  254,  .551-553;  ref.  259,  554 
Piero  .      .   253,  255,  256;  ref.  259 
Querela,  Jacopo  della 

160-164,  562 
RaffaelUno  del  Garbo 

306,  309;  ref.  310 
Robbia,  Andrea  della 

192,   197-200;  ref.   202 
Giovanni  della 

192,  200,  201 ;  ref.  202 
Luca  della      .     192-197;  ref.  202 
Rossielli,  Cosimo      275-277;  ref.  278 
Rossellino,  Antonio 

530,  533-536;  ref.  537 

Bernardo  530-533;  ref.  537 

Saint  Francis,  95;  portrayed,  94,  95, 

102,    103,    140,    196,   267,    548 

Sano  di  Pietro         127,  129;  ref.  131 

Santi,  Giovanni     348,  349;  ref.  350 

Schools,    of    Painting;    Early   Um- 

brian,  133;  later  Umbrian,  325; 

of  Ferrara,  429;  of  Milan,  443; 

of  Murano,  465;  of  Padua,  410, 

Sienese,  119;   of  Verona,  439; 

of  Vicenza,  447 

Sculptors  outside  of  Florence 

562-570 
Sculpture  and  Painting  during 

the  Middle  Ages,  44-53 

Siena,  119;  work  in, 

84,  119-124,  162,  163,  171,  180, 

384,  385,  388 
Siena's  Frescanti  ....  122 
Sienese  Art,  Decorative  value 

of,  127;  School       .  119-132 

Signorelli,  Luca  351-361 


Page 
Sistine  Chapel,  292;  frescos  of 

266,  276,  277,  294,  369 
Spagna,  Lo  .  .  373,  382;  ref.  383 
Spanish  Chapel       .  115-117 

Squarcione,  Francesco 

410-412;  ref.  427 
Technicians,  The    ....     248 
Topics  for  Further  Research: 
Art 
Architecture. 

Building  in  Italy  in  the 

fourteenth  century      .      174 
Dome  of  the  Pantlieon, 

The 174 

Great  building  epoch  of 

Florence,  The    .      .      .      110 
Leon  Battista  Alberti  and 

the  Malatestian  Temple    332 
Pompeian  House,  The        34,  40 
Relation  between  the  gold- 
smith's    bottega     and 
architecture  .     547 

Renaissance  Palaces,  547; 
the  Riccardi  Palace 

180,  238,  261 
Sculptor  architects     .      .     547 
Painting. 

Affinities  between  the 
Umbrian  painters  and 
their  Flemish  contem- 
poraries, 348;  between 
Umbrian  and  Sienese 
art     ...      .  363 

Early  workers  in  oil  .      .     248 
Gilding  and  embossed  or- 
nament    in     Northern 
schools     of     painting. 

440,  498 
Goldsmith  Painters,  The       254 
Influence  of  antique  ideals 
on     fifteenth     century 
painting,   411;  of  bas- 
relief 165,332 

Influence  of  Benozzo  Goz- 
zoli  on  Umbrian  paint- 
ing, 363;  of  Leonardo 
upon  his  master      .  556 

Landscape  in  early  Um- 
brian painting   .      .   257,  396 
Lesser  artists  of  the  Um- 
brian Appenines  348 
Memling's  Shrine  of  St. 
Ursula  in  Bruges  491 
Sculpture. 

Duccio  and  the  sculptures 
of    the    Malatestian 

Temple 566 

Difference  between  Greek 
and  Italian  sculptural 
conventions,    662;    be- 
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Page 
tween  their  use  of  mar- 
ble and  bronze  .      .  178 
Florentine     tombs,     531, 
538;     compared^   with 
Greek,    160,    3l2,    552,    562 
Ghiberti's  influence  on  the 

painters  .    _  .      165 

Proper  limitations  of  relief 

sculpture      ...  165 

Renaissance  relief  orna- 
ment,   178;   decorative 

work 543 

Sculpture  in  North  Italy 

before  the  Renaissance      566 
Uses  of  fifteenth  century 
sculpture  .  165 

Minor  Arts. 

Carvings  in  ivory  ...        44 
Famous  old  bronze  doors 

83,  cf.  206 
Goldsmith's  art,  The  .  .  166 
Illuminated  Manuscripts  136 
Italian  faience.  .  193 

Memorial  Brasses  562 

NieUo-work      .      .     254,  cf.  207 
Pottery    of   Gubbio    and 

Urbino 341 

Theory  and  Principles    . 
Abandonment     of     four- 
teenth century  ideals — 
distinction     between 
Trecento  and  Quattro- 
cento painting   .             .      225 
Bronze- workers'  preoccu- 
pation   with    technical 
problems             ,      .      .      551 
Cause    of    the    abandon- 
ment of  gold  in  paint- 
ing      498 

Difficulties  attending  the 
introduction  of  oil 
painting    .  248 

Flemish    influence    on 

Italian  art    .      .  603,  cf.  348 
Importance  of  thfe  tech- 
nicians to  the  artistic 
development    of    their 
century  .      ,      254 

Loss  and  gain  to  art 
through  the  pursuit  of 
scientific  accuracy  .  252 

Methods  and  materials  of 

painting       ...  34 

Space  composition  368 

Technique  of  bronze-casting, 
178;  of  casting  in  plaster, 
555;  of  oil  painting,  503;  of 
panel  painting,  119;  of  tem- 
pera and  fresco,  96,  237, 
cf.231 
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j^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini, 

Pope  Pius  II.  .  .  .  384,389 
Albrecht  Diirer  in  Venice  476 

Bentivoglio  Family,  The  430 

Boccaccio  and  the  Decameron  110 
Bramante  the  architect  .  440 
Carlo  Marsuppini  .  538 

Carrara  Family,  The       .      .     411 
Caterina    Sforza,    an    illus- 
trious Virago    .      .  .341 
Cosimo,     founder     of     the 
Medicean    de.<9otism 
(See  Medici)     .      .  237 
Cosmati  Family,  The  54 
Cronaca,  II,  the  architect .  .     647 
Dante   as   man    and   poet; 

Dante  and  Giotto  .       95 

Emperor  Justinian,  The  54 

Famous  artist  families    .  476 

Filarete,     architect     and 

sculptor 531 

Hawkwood,  a  man  of  war 

in  the  early  Renaissance  .  252 
Gonzaga  Family/The  .  .411 
Leonardo  Bruni  .  .531 

Lorenzo     the     Magniflcent 

and  his  Court  .      .      .  280 

Lucretia  Borgia  .  385 

Matteo    Palmieri    and    his 

mystical  poem  .531 

Nicolas  v.,  the  first  Human- 
ist Pope      .      .  .631 
Palla  degli  Strozzi  647 
Petrarch  and  Laura  .  1 27 
PopeSbetusIV.  . 

266,  292-294, 342.  343, 388 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Este  430 
St.  Augustine  ....  261 
St.  Francis  and  the  Order 
founded  by  him;  "Little 
Flowers  of  St.  FrMids"  .  95 
Sigismondo  Malatesta  .  332,348 
Simonetta  Vespucci  280,  288 

Starnina  and  bis  pupils  .  224 

Vittorino  da  Feltre   ...     411 

Culture  and  Education 

Classical    culture    among 

Umbrian  artists  ...  332 
Classic  themes  in  Christian 

art  and  letters  ...  280 
Historical    libraries;    the 

Library  of  the  Vatican  341,343 
Humanists  and  the  minor 

courts  of  Italy  ...  343 
Poets  and  philosophers  in 

Botticelli's  time  ...  280 
Poets  of  Fcrrara — ^Boiardo, 

Tasso,  Ariosto       .      .      .     430 
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Page 
.  The  Renaissance;  progress  of  the 
world  during,  230;  rdation  of 
the  Italian  desijot  to  its  cul- 
ture, 231;  the  strict  significance 
of  the  word  and  its  broader 
application       ....       92 


History  and  Local  Settmg 

Bergamo  and  Bartolommeo 

Colleoni 666 

Catacombs  of  Rome,  The  44 

Church    of   San    Fiancesco, 

Assisi 95 

Church     of     San      Marco, 

Venice 54 

Conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  280 

Constantine's  City    ...       44 
Convent     of     San     Marco, 

Florence 136 

Fiesole,  a  Tuscan  hill  town  .     136 
Historic  church  of  San  Cle- 

mente,  Rome,  The      .      .     224 
History  of  Or  San  Michele 

193,   cf.   113,    170,    179,   557 
Importance  of  Pisa  in  the 

eleventh  century  ...  83 
Italian  Marches,  The  .  .  498 
Lucca  and  its  churches  .  .  562 
Mediaeval  Florence  ...  92 
MUrano  and  its  glass  indus- 
tries       466 

Orvieto  and  its  Cathedral,  83,  351 
Fadua,  the  learned  city        .     411 
Perugia  and  the  Baglioni  368 

Ravenna,  the  deserted  city         64 
Siena,     its     situation;     its 
rivalry     with     Florence, 
119;    the    Palazzo    Pub- 
bhco     ......  123.124 

Umbria,   its  situation   and 
importance,  133;  its  hill 

towns 368 

TTrbino  and  its  ruling  family 

337,  348,  395 
Venice,      connection     with 
Byzantium,    476;    origin 
andrise,466;itsromance      476 


Legend  and  Myth 

Classic  stories  suggested  by 
the  pictures     ....       34 

Legend  of  the  Holy  Cross 

332,  335 

Myth  of  Pan,  The      ...     351 

Roman     mythology     com- 
pared with  Greek  ...       34 

Santa  Chiara       .     .     .    95,473 


Page 
Story   of   St.    Anthony   of 

Egypt 341 

St.  Benedict     ....  351 
St.  Bernardino      .      .      .  363 
St.  Catherine     of     Alex- 
andria       224 

St.  Christopher     .      .      .411 

St.  Fina 266 

St.  Geofge      178,  cf.  417,  494 

St.  James  the  greater      .  411 

St.  Lawrence  ....  178 

Warrior  Saints    ....  430 

Religion  and  Morals 

Cause  of  the  popularity  of 

the  Madonna  theme  in  art  237 
Corruption  of  the  Papacy; 

Alexander  VI.  ...  385 
Cult  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  The  119 
Influence  on  art  and  morals 

of  the  study  of  the  nude  .  361 
Mediaeval     conceptions     of 

Heaven  and  Hell  .  110,  450 
Monastic  life,  real  and  ideal .  136 
Papal  Mint,  The  ...  .  430 
Papal  residence  at  Avignon, 

The 127 

Pope    Eugenijis    IV.;    the 

vicissitudes  of  papal  rule       538 
Popes  and  Anti-Popes    .      .     189 
Religious  Orders:  the  Domi- 
nican,    110;     Carmelite, 
226;      Carthusian,      440;' 
Franciscan       ...     96, 294 
Rise  of  the  Popes      ...       44 
Two  Latin  Fathers  of  the 
Church — St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Gregory      ....     466 

Society  and  Politics 

Civic  conditions  in  Florence 
in  the  fifteenth  century    .     230 

Family  monopoly  in  arts 
and  crafts  .      .      .      .466,cf.54 

Government     of     Italian 
towns  is.  the  fourteenth 
century 123 

Guilds  of  Florence,  The 

193,  cf.  136,  166, 168,  170,  179 

Home  life  during  the  Re- 
nais.sance 543 

Influence  of  Savonarola  on 
the  (>olitics  of  his  native 
province 430 

Italian  Despot,  The  .      .      .     231 

Interest  of  the  Italian^  in 
theTurks 476 

Life  of  an  Italian  gentle- 
woman        538 
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Page 
Mrdisval  feuds   .            .      .  368 
Mystery  Play,  A        .      .      .  27S 
Pageant  in  art.  The,   133; 
the  form  called  Trionfo, 
430;  treatment  by  Vene- 
tian painters    ....  491 
Renaissance  Romance,  A  225 
Scuole  of  Venice,  The     .      .  491 

Miscellaneous 

Altarpieces;  their  parts  and 

proportions      ...  92 

Anachronism  in  art  .  440 

Decorative    use    of    death 

masks 556 

French  Pillage,  The  ...  368 
Itinerant  artists  ....  224 
Little  Musicians  of  Venetian 

art 491 

Medicean  collection  of  me- 
dals. The    551 

Mt.  Athos  Handbook,  The  .       44 
Musical  instruments  in  Ital- 
ian pictures      ....     476 
Process  of  transferring  fresco 

from  wall  to  canvas    .  231 
Remains  of  classic  art  in 
Rome  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury             299 

R61e     of    the     banner     in 
Italian  painting     .  363 


Prnge 
Similarity  of  conditions   in 

Venice  and  Holland    .      .     476 
Some  of  Gentile's  Venetian 

friends 133 

The  Tabernacle  and  other 
articlesofchurchfumiture     543 
Transition  Painters  .    133-143 

Tura,  Cosimo,  429,  431,  432,  ref.  438 
Uccello,  Paolo  (Soni), 

252,  253;  ref.  259 
Umbrian  School,   133-135,  325-392 
Urbino,   Duke  and  Duchess  of. 
337 ;  group  of  painters,  331- 
361:  ruling  family  of     .      .      348 
Venetians,     Early,     461-512; 

less  noteworthy  ....     513 
Veneziano,  Lorenzo      .      .  466 

Venice  and  her  Art  (essay)  514;' 
origin,  466;  relation  to 
B  yzantitim,  476 ;  works  in  49, 

63,  66,  417,    466-473,  478-486, 
.     492-496,  504,  506,  507,  509,  558 
Verocchio,  Andrea  del 

257,  258,  555-560;  ref.  259,  561 
Verona,  School  of  .  .  .  439-443 
Vicenza,  School  of  .  .  447,  448 
Vivarini,  Alvise  .  466, 472-474 
Antonio  .  465,  468-470;  ref.  474 
Bartolommeo,  466,  471 ;  ref.  474 
Wall  Decorators,  The  .  .  260-278 
Zoppo,  Marco    .      .      .426;  ref.  427 


